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INTRODUCTION. 


HIS is the first of a proposed series of drawing-room table volumes of photographic 
portraits of contemporary Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, and Englishmen, who, 
however they may be otherwise discriminated, are. all connected together by the 
honour they share in common, of having, in their various spheres of Imperial 
and Civic duty, won the confidence and affection of the people of India. It 
is the first work of the sort that has been published, and should prove as acceptable to the 
public in this country as in India. The names of eminent natives of India, and Anglo-Indian 
officials, arc constantly appearing in the newspapers, and there for m'6st English readers tliey 
remain, mere names ; but here .some of the best known of- them arc depicted after the true, 
substantial mould of frame and face, in which they breathe and moVe, anH pursue their daily lives ; 
and "this constitutes the immediate interest of Mr. Sorabji Jehangir^ -present volume. The 
selection of portraits it offers to inspection is faithfully representative df the Severn) classes that 
must be embraced in such a publication as that projected by Sorabji, including as it does 
men in the highest sense illustrious either as just and fearless English officials, or wise and 
intelligent Native Princes and Chiefs, or great philanthropists. 

Of reigning Princes there are pourtrayed the typical examples of Their Highnesses the 
Nizam, the Giiekwar, and the Thakur of Bhavnagar, each of whom has earned a reputation for 
the discharge of the most onerous duties of Government with intelligence, conscientiousness, 
and personal distinction ; and who all three are held in the highest popular estimation in India 
IIS prominent representatives of Native worth. Under the British administration, the amelioration 
in the intellectual and moral condition of the Indian Princes has been marked ;■ and the 



trautiuillity enjoyed by them, under the protection of the paramount power, has enabled them to 
devote the time and resources that would formerly have been wasted in internecine strife to 
schemes for the material improvement and welfare of their respective States. That they have so 


kirgely .seized and turned to profitable account the opportunity thus afforded them is creditable 
to tlieir good sense, and indicates a generous desire to associate their names witli works calculated 
to be of national benefit to India. The praise that is due to tfiem oh, this account need not be 
qualified by any such ungracious reflection as is 'sometimes, made, that in the, reforins- they are 
.everywhere initiating, they are but considering, their own int^sts, more than the prosperity and 
happine^ of their subjects. Pmctical men regat^ only facts, arid die fact? are ^ fayburable to 
pf Native Princes now coming rapidly to the front . m india^^^ . : ; , , ; 
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In .scarcely a less cloqrce than tin* Trinces themselves, have llnir Uimlii and IMahonudan 
Ministers, and minor ofl'ici<ils, contributed to suceessfidly intrndiiK* into llu^ Native States llu‘ 
principles and practice* of Ih'itish administration ; and in lliis way tin y too 1mv(* k iiden’d iin sliin.ibh 
services to the ])eople of India. Kqnally conspicuous has been the iiseluhiess of lhes(‘ nun JLi» tin 
British Government ; for it is obvious lli.at the dm* performance of the mim(*n^us e()in|)liealed, and 
oficii tliankh'ss duties of our politiced R<‘sid<*nts in Indi.i, woiihl not liave b. lai po‘,sil>Ie but f<ir llu‘ 
loyal anti edicient co-oj)eratioii of r.ipabl<' .uid hiqh-ininded Native olficials like the lira .Sir S.dai 
Jung', and Ciourishanker Oode.shanker, whost* poilrail.s a[)j)ear in the [ut*sent xoliitiu*. and Sjr 
Dinktir Rao, Sir Mad.iva Rao, and others, loo mnnerfnis tf) n.ime h(‘r<*. 

Nor has the class of Illncln and l\u'si philanthropists fewer tlaims on oiir eojeiith ration. It is 
a most remarkable class, including ,is it virtually does ev(‘ry rieh Ilindii .iiid Pars!. 'I'he pt ople nl 
J'airojie arc all naturally ch.irltabk*, and from time* to tiim* notabU* philanthropists have appe.in tl.unoiu* 
them ; but domestic, civie, and national bi nevolenct*, as uiuh*rstoo<l iiv Ituropt*, is quite .uiotlier thiu", 
Irom this virtm* as practised by lliiulus and V.irsis, who regard its obli‘t*ttious as the iwii'i*- 
lilessed privile'p* of wealth, and universally obstn-ve them in t'vt'ry form of boiinleoiis private alms 
oivinq and munificent public bcjicfaction. Tlu* cause (‘f tin* <lilleienc<* is to b(‘ soiu»lil in the 
iinselfcshness in regard to the rlqlit uses of riches (‘iicouragiid by the liiqber liislorieal <lt‘Uorniii.ttIon , 
of Paganism, through its votaries being taught to be inanfidly regardh'ss of individual salvation, .iml 
to be careful only for the welfare of the family and commnnity lliey appertain to on this upper work I 
of embodied spirits. Every HiiuUi, and <‘Vory true Parsi, is but tin* (rusiei*, in l(‘mi)orary ivsidr m <* 
on, earth, of his whole aiice.stfy, and pot<*iitial posterity, of tlu* n{*tlu*r world. I'liis in thielly vvTiy In 
India they have no Poor Law and no Workhoiusos ; and thus it is that in India tint iiliil^inthropu* cla‘.*a*'t 
of Natives, or wcjalthy Hindu and I’arsi rr/Z/fUj; (“lords,’' ‘HiU'rcluuU princtss"! of the Pie‘.idtnt \ 
towns, and of the prosperous polytechnical cities, ''like Ahmedahad and Surat, h.ive luen h'll Ut 
render invaluable* .support to the Ikitish administration, in .supplementing tin* ellbrts of the hlat<* \\n tin 
alleviation of famines, in jjroviding for many Mimicijul necassities, including <lispt:nsane:5 and sclutols, 
and assisting iu such Imperial undertakings as the establishment and endowment of ho'.jMt.il*., 
colleges, and nniversities. The Executive (Government would have often been jire.veiilt'd from 
engafjjing in the establishment of tliese humane and huinanksing iiistiLiiltonij, (‘irlu‘r on acrtmnt of the 
limited revenues at their cli.sposal, or through fear of provoking popuku* prt‘judic<*s, but lor th<‘ 
spontaneous initiative taken, and the voluntary contributionH subscribed, by tlic; {‘nlighb'm'd ami 
public sp!rite<l Hindus ami Pjirsis of the jihilanthropic or monied class, who, forlunately, undi*r 
British rule, are a nipidly growing body throughout India. Th(i,sii men havvi as much riglit to 
their place in this collection as the ruling Priiict^s of India and thiiir r(*sponsible Miiu.sler.s; ;tiid 
they are well and honourably represented in Mr. Sorabji Jehangir's volume by the portmits of 
Sir Dinbhaw Manockjec Petit, ^ hi.s brother, Mr, Nass(*rwanjee Mmiockjoe Peut, Sir Mungiildau 
Nathoobhoy, Mr, P'ramjec Nasserwanjee l^atcl, Mr. Byramjee jejeobhoy, Mr. Pestonjee lIormnsjvK? 
Cama, and Mr. Sorabjee Sliapurjcc Ikng'idlce. It is to be regretted, indeed, that tlie principle ol 
selection adopted by Mr. Sorabji Jehangir restricts his portraits to those of living men, or \vl)ii> were 
living when the list for the present volume was settled. This has, unfortunately-— at least, so far as 
Western India is concerned-— excluded sevend PlJndus and Parsis belonging to the same gcucratmn an 



INTRODUCTION. 


Vll. 


Sit NaLhof)I»h()y, the venerable Framjee ^asservvanjec Patel, now in the S 7th year of 

hi-, .iiul, .inotluT of my i^ratefully rememberevl old friends, Mr. Cursetjee Furdoonjee Paruk, 
the ;>eneralion lhai has created modern Bombay, and g'iven It a world-wide renown 
.i‘, ihr^ lin.l incrcanLilo ('m[){)riiiin, and the loyallest and most enterprising city of British India. I 
It ll .in .It iiic p.ing on first observing their omission from a volume in which they were so well worthy 


t)f li.iviii*; had ihiMr once familiar lineaments publicly j)erpetuated ; and as they were not to be there, 

I h.ul no heart to .i[)|)(‘.ir in it myself. I ft>uiid it impossible to be separated from my departed 
h'leiuh, rvi'ii lo join the conijiany of those of their remaining fellow-workers already named by me, 
.iinl no h‘ss diMi* to me^ as happily still living friends, than the hallowed dead. It is my daily 
h.ihit over all of their names, as graven deeply on my heart, and while I write, I am led by 

tilt' s.ime stsilimenL tif n.itiiral piety to record the most prominent among them in those pages — viz. 

JainsctJee fejeebhoy, the first baronet, and his son Cursetjee, the second baronet, and father of 
M.iin Ivjfo, the third .md present Sir Jamsetjee jejeebhoy, who worthily upholds the hereditary 
Inniours of hi.s house; the late IfonoLirable Rustomjec Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the second son of the 
fust li.inmet ; the laU*. Cursetjee Nasserwanjee Cama; the late Ardasser Cursetjee Dady ; the late 
Nowrojee Jam‘><itje(‘ Wadia ; the late Manockjee Nasserwanjee Petit; the late lion-hearted and 
lion-fe,ilur<‘d Sir Cowasjei; Jelvanghir Rcadymoncy ; the late Goculdass Tejpal ; the late Honourable 
Ihvmabhai 1 Jemabhai, of Ahmedabad ; thelate Small Cause Court Judge, Manckjee Cursetjee j the 
late Dr. Bliaii Daji, the most eminent physician educated by our Indian medical colleges, and an 
aceompH.shed Oriimtalist ; and the late Honourable jugonnathjee Sunkersett, a man of magnificent 
j»hys»(|ue, from his shoulders and upwards higher than any of the people about him, and 
intelI<dduall3MUul morally the most interesting of the Hindus of the “Old Bombay’' type. None 
of tluise men ought to be absent from any collccdon of Indian worthies, and I would fain hope 
that tlicir portraits may be gradually introduced into succeeding volumes of Mr. Sorabji’s work, 
should he ivccivc sufficient encouragement to proceed with it according to his original intention. 
Ik'rhaps I press this jioint unduly ; but, in truth, although time has been said to be the physician of 
every i>ain, it luas never yet .softened tlie sorrow of my long years of separation from my “ Old 
Bombay” Si'/Z/rr friends; nnd it is soothed only by my constantly keeping their names, and deeds, 
«ind personalities bcfiire me, 

Most cheering is it, however, to recognise, as, in turning over these pages, one is enabled to do 
at a glance, how readily and fully in every department of national utility the old generation of 
merilorious native Indians is being replaced by a new one of at least as sterling promise; and, 
tlu'refonj, although it is true tliat our own familiar friends, as soon as we have learned to know 
anil love them, they pass away, and others we know not come into their places, wc have a sure 
ground <)f conlldcnce that under every personal change the indigenous life of India will continue to 
jirestirvti its immemorial shape, the one un-shaken witness of Aryan antiquity, standing solidly four- 
square before a world that almost everywhere else is fast crumbling away under the unqualified 
anil unchecked application to all the institutions of human civilization of the universal solvent of the 
competitive principle. 

These portraits of Native Indians are deserving of observation also in more than their 
individual aspects. They present a wide ethnographical range# and are illustrative of many races. 



Vlll. 


jurrioN. 


Tilt: P.'irsis iniiy lx*: .x; ;i i;urviv;il of mu; of tlu* piirnil lyju's of arriutit' Aiy.is; an*! .t-; 

an* n'ljiLcd lo tlit; satiu;' nico, a younip'r f.luU ran'ic,! Ii', 

inij^^r.itiotis tt; tlu; wcsLwanl limit.;; of tlu* Kuropran ooiitinfui, they in.iy woll 1 m* ini‘‘i'c'.h'(l It; 
a volunu* roiitainiiij^' many .‘.tronij;!)* <*hara( tt;ri.‘;ti(* aiul ploasin;.; likoiu*'»f;r'. of (Ii.-tiicmiahod 
iiv*nil)cn; of ont; t>r tlu* most nmuirlcaldy iuto11i*v<‘at and liiylily di*v(*l<»iwd nuniminiiio'; owiii;-, 
allo-viancc to tlu* lJnti;;h t'rowii in Iiuli.i, the iittermoal «*':(, n:nut)' o{ tlu* ♦ta'.lward of tlu* 

Aryan nu'.t*. 'I’lu'.n;, aniono- tlu* re.iU, i*: tlu* porfniit «*f my n*vt;r»*d and ‘.aintlilvO frit nd. Mr. Ifidahh.d 
Nnorojh lorinorly a Momhor of tlu; Loy/tslaiivo Cmuuai *ii rinn\liay, aiul now a r.mdid.Ur* ha' a 
nn'.a In tlu; fmt)t',rial Ihudiaino.iU. The nuvit c.unuM-y o.\aiuinali<m id* it will '.adfu;** to ‘duHV lura 
altoj 4 '<‘llu:r inaoruraU'ly, lhr«>uf;h tlu; casual tuu* of a i?ollot|niaii;;m, Lord Salialmv)' apidird to tlu* 
owma* of SC) (.lancaijlan .i head tlu: tl<*;;i‘riptivo plira.'it* ot “Mack man!’* ’riu* sliji \v.i:» aflorw.ipl ; 
t;jv|)l;iuu,*d, hut mt'anwhiin it had h<‘nn tnraotl tc» jioliiical acecutnt hy un.'u.rupnlmu; parti/.m - . 
and althon*;h it: never eansod pain to Mr. Ihulahhai Naoroji, so with' waii it. of any applitaldlii) 
to him, it p;r<;aL oft once in India, and will he* lironyht forward a;;;dn and ayaiiu ?'.o Inn;’; a-, 

it: may i:orvc; to damuja* tlu* cttlirliil char.u'tca* and roputatioa of a ya*o;it and truly ma'.piaidniou 
patriot litati'smam 'rim stric tly j;t‘i»;ntliu: fart; h that, tlu; {‘ana:; an; as immi:-.**cl an .Aryan raci- 
as t;.\'i3its, havino- ihrnup.h dirir sc‘f;rf’.<;;alicin in \Y«'stoni India pn*’i'*rv**'il tiu-ir an.haf.; Ir.mian 
type almoul tus rotjiploldy a*; the Ivii'»Ii;ih ariruotTiary of “thr l‘alt;” have* in Irriand !.«♦ 
n;markaMy prt'jutrvud tludr oru.pnal Nonnan physio-puuny ; of whu;h tim Into, Is.irl of Mayo, and hi:, 
hrotlmr^ I..ord Commmura, an; not; d do proof:;. AiuI the Par:a*; am notemly an Aryaii n itiotiality »»l 
tlm most nhivalrom; and romaudo irmiu-ramont, ;ind with a idorioiis liL.ttjrv, hut they am mof>ov»*r 
ihorou*;hIy dudr ^;tn;uoth and huroTUy of rjmrimh*r, and mauliiu‘;‘.:\ and lu.arty onjeu inmn 

of lilt;, in their donustic. taiitos aiul political aympathim;, and ahovn all. in iho sioadf.r..‘itu*‘.'; ,tn«l 
idocority of tluar Irhtiul.ships ; and just a*; alter tlm* lUjsinint.ion of tlmir Slat.; auionumy ihoancii'm, 
[diirnhaan.s, ahnig tim .shi>rc%s of the Mvdiu*rr.uu;an» hevium;, a;; L .siipposc-d, njcaypM with 

l.'ho Jiiwii, v.ii the tlu; last I'ouunmt <'f tlm ifulc;pc*nck;nt followers of yCi>roa;Un;mis:n.""“.sinr<: they 

will m;v*;r hf*. *;tron)j: rnouy^h (o undmakt; llu; ret laiivtlion of nuMivrn l‘i‘rriia,--ar»; pr(d«.thly th sthu'd 
to U;co»u:, thruusjjh jL,Tadtial hiUTinairiaKe;, absorlu,^^ tin; I‘:ui.iiish raw.. The Hindu;? .uv aha*, 
l»y uaU'ir.il lu.slinel, a viniiotis* law'-ahkhn^;', and rcpiitahh? people;, rapahl**, under flu: inilimtuar of ilufir 
own. frudilionai luillut.'S and morul cotlu.s, of <l<5vrTopin}»' tlm sterun-u, atul nu*si im|Mniiru*, 

pur^ionatity. Li;ft, in tlk; pu.ico and .nerunty j^uaraiuwtl to India hy imr ndcr, fo tlunnsc-Ivcii. they 
aru cap:ihh; of vvorl;m; 4 ' rujt tlmir ilv.Mtiay in tludr own way; hut hriu»^ o\pc»;w‘d, as duty an*, 
to thti vuidormitun^ tnlliu*.uc?;» of tho uducationat «yt?tt;in wh; Ir.iv'i;, with tho Ijewt iuUnuituis, iiupo‘tf;d 
*»« thurn^ il in, difhcaiU to .»iiay how far tlu; varums Mij^rithnu Hruvidian, *rmMiuau, and Aryan, 
popuhitiph;; that, for, iamutrms, hiivw l/uctn ytradually inoujdud into tliv hmu{}^f>nu'tju.s aj^icroj^ato el 
Ih'uhmnnlcal llindufi, will continue to live haniioiutnudy . with each other, and witlj oursolvcs, 
or ,'tvlut ilifi rtf.sultft of ih«: *lii#Molutu*n of -liralnmuilcal ■iurtiiluthm.s, and of tlui close contact 
w'ith ciich , other pi rc-dfemUivrntcd mc/j.s, creudn, and customs, will k;; even though ihtijr iidtciuni 
ajibgpnts«i;i?< in k mtiusarp, coiitrolldcl by thn presenco ,pf th«: liritl.ih power. > Thu muin oUjoci: of 
pur cdute.'diu^l poHcy ! siwjuld bo to !avakl gapping thi; coafklchce of , the HiritUis ii> their owe 

,Tlu;t% !» so, much of pratiical gOod eWution 
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IX 


HI ih* \ to he, and lollow, as tlu‘ (liviij(‘ ordi r of liT<*, Hi.iL \vc sliould lx* slow to 

tiiloiif our iiwii icIi<>ioii. (loom.!? Hpon , ind tin iiioro when wo .n<‘ nuifioijtod hy tin 

,tivt 1,1(1, lint no <'onv<*iL from Hinduism — any more' than fiom Zoro islri.ini >m oi 
M.dionn d iiiism — to C hri ili.inity, li.is ovc'r yot atlain<*d to a position of pr(‘-omim*nct‘ oitht^r in 
tho Hulish soi\i«(‘, ot lint of any N.itivo Stalo, turns »i priviiU' dti/in. 

And iitiw, liojor(‘ partin'^ front thr N.itivc' ndobrilios dealt with in Mr. Sorahji’s volume, I 
musl jennrk on iiiolln r d(‘l( I'l in it, as to which 1 shall carry nil his r(*aders with me. It must ht 
r oinpen >,itt‘d lor in future' i,ai('s of tin' seiie> I reItTto the ahstmet' from it of any rejiiesi'ul itiv( 
(ti the nohh woinmhood ol India. In tins Iiistory ol Asia, and p.irli( ul.irly in lint of Imlia, 
numbt d« .women have (‘arned disltnclion .i> rul<T‘., sL.itc>,in(‘n, and philanthropist and oven as, 
l>ia\ e and I onra ;eoii . le.idi'i*. in war. It was the radnal (uror of the followers ol Mahomed, a*, 
tlnoii'di t( . l.ilalsiu’t ess, it has ev<‘r siiue prov<*d tin ir iner.nlicahle eursc*, tli iL wherev(M*tlu-ir<'on(picsts 
( \tt nd< d lh« y df'postd worn in Irom iho place she naturally possossf s lu side nnn ; and whuh the 
I lindns, hefitie tin Ir sul)ju'»atIon by the Miilnunedaus, wen', in commrui with cvt'ry trui' Aryan raif , 
perlt'cily willimi toeonceih* to Ik'i*. t)nly tin* isoI.Uecl Aryas, who in Ihu-shitind India, werncompolh'tl 
to .idopi M ihomedantsm, have denied and opposed what an* her tinn‘ rlpjits and well deserved 
sLitus in so( iety ; wlnln in Ivurope, where the Aryas now constituti' the entire poi'mlntion, tiuy 
havf* lioin tin* first snavssfully resisted the attempts of puritanierd sectaries to subject woman 
to similar dpp,radalion. It is a Httio remarkable, thondore, that the re -vindication of Aryan 
Miprematyin hnlia hy ICneland shoidd not have lontj ago Ital an essentially Aryan people like thc' 
Uhnlns V> Itlu'rate their women from a deibasing thriddoiu iiltogether foreign to tlicir autiepK 
eivni/,aiitui- Yc t more exlraonlinary Is the emtire exclusion of notable Indian womcm from a volume 
purpottin*; to be a nxiord of those who, tliroui»lv the possession of the special spiritual ^»IfL of .i 
sympatin tie and luiiiignant Hcnslhility, have been the active instruments in fostering social fellowship 
and amity hetwesm the peojde of India and luiglishmeii.* The soul is sexless, and no 
ri)*id divlsum should be drawn luitween male and femidts inlluence and inspiration In the elevation 
;uul rcrmcinent, through personal inlercour.se, of our common human nature ; partluiihu-Iy in a 
vohunt* deilicated to a Sovereign T^ady who holds her imperishable pKice in the hearts of her two 
hundred millions of ICastern subjects, not merely as the first Qiieen-Emprci.ss of Tndiii, but above 
all .is an mvomplishcjtl, wise, and emphatically good woman; lacking noUiing in sound and 
jiiflgmenl, and, in that supreme midentl.d of stiUesmanship, the art of healing strife among those 
she rtilcs. 

While there was this special circumstance to suggest and justify the inclusion of women 
among the worthies of India, there was also tlio fact that several Native ladies at the present day 
h.ivc vvi*ry claim to rank with the most richly* gifted of their sex; in any country or age; and they 
certainly would have graced Mi% Sorabji's volume had tlnur portraits ai)penrcd in it. Among the 
ft+w Mahonwxlim ladies who have become known beyond Uie purdah, may be mentioned the late and 
presimt Begums of Bhopal. Then there are Mrs, MotUbiii jehanghir Wadia, nnd Mr.s. J, Cowasjee 
Jttimngir. the wife of tho sun and heir of the late Sir Cowa.sjoe jehangir Rcadymoney, and Iiei'self a 

* FttttlhhiMrp I ftlwyi i«»UcutAily itieM Ubbrnaa awJ ScottUmea* who, tt1»ov« all <rtbeiB> of th«a wwpatutrts, po»e« the cjf htni whfoh 
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I < \tivt' <>( th \V uln I ituiK ; .iiul. i rl‘n jIH* <'i Ji t)* I' « I • ii ^ 

wornuihooil it tlt( linnM»f Iiim* 1 uiv lUr 1 <1* itlt li»i flh 1 ui \1’* \ t il i iiliA'P!/ t»i 

who, ifi« r l»< iiV‘ t ilin il» .1 in Imi »! »n«l .iu*l loninint fo litHnln', f \i m I t'r . . -i '« ni t i 
nnti|*»iuy with hep lunilvij Mi. M. M IHiDunu , ( 1.1*.. •><»! (i| in ln«ltin * > rn !**’• t n i 

th(‘( oh>nnl iUtd Imliui Lxhihilinn hchl in tint Sh*\\»iih n “.lU t j *‘1 i* <‘1 h/ 

het' yinithlnl h«’t mnihilii\, oinl ptnfnt nniwintiu nl ininuM, nn 1 In 'i m' » tn >i{ 

SI hfvl.ti ly nn nnijilhiluni'nls .tll In.irtint (n it si'hU niul lit It i ■» flmn ni'l 'lo u nt * 1 
■vv<*hvuu< s finiii t vt ry p lU til lh‘ Unitol Kinfuh>*n , wlu te sht w » . phti* tl*!s In imhi* n'ht' fUnA.* 
than in luili n nH'l when* ht’p pi’<*nt ih atii h tvi t‘u 1 1 ‘•ni* tn* ly th pli‘n » . l»' h i *t\ n ' i .*! 
apprahiuvf {uniph* In IStimlMy. 

Anu>ir 4 tin- !Mi!;ltslnn( n in tin* eolltt'ihm riis' twn lj»>ninti«tl \ u* - tri-l iv.n i nn*! , ni-l 
sevt'tal hh^h liviltatis, anil otlu r nitui il‘> of sent t*I) htwt i* th“'H » , lint v*h*t,« pi it i t tt h, 1*. i n 
«luf^ u(»l to ilu‘ mtm' np less ptisithm» tmnph'il hy tlnnu, Imt 'itiniil^ fr* tin tnithMiIn* .* 

the imst'llishness and dUiMriilln Ipfnhin,., an'l tin* p/Mnn.il liainpl hnhv nol itiipitaf. m. t* tiip» i. i 
with wisdom, evina tl hy them in their tiUu'i.iI aiul |wTinnal int' nmno suth tin h' \ati\ t t lilt i ,, 
ami tin* people of Imll.i tiilhvlively. ll i, in ever) sense a|>pn‘|imie that Indian .md I'.iv.h.h 
irimdemnn who have het‘n assotiiled hi the Mine task ol admitiisirtUi*«t A add 1 I'ronpht 
tn; 4 i‘Uu r In a volnme dev*iUd to th i p mraiUtre of thoNtj who, throupji tin ir havln* *,» nm iI t»\ 
th«‘Ir rare moral ipialiihs the personal u !{ard of the people of India, have osiHy ihim hr nion than 
the eAterdso of mure mated.il powcT rouUl elferi to eonsoHibie iho ‘rtin\,‘*lh, .nid promote the 
pio^perityi <if tiu' Itviltan ICmpIre. 'rUnmare, </ coarse, dilfieultlet in the way oi frank n^ii i»o;u,,w 
hntween our Native fHk»w suhjei ts U India and ottrselves** hot thej should inn pioveinaiperahlt* 
ou cither side, if mutual ulUnvurice is made for the lUH'essary Inrtioii that must t'J-aM h» ivv< r-n ih** 


* Tbv iitiiiatif ot Uu^]itn<1ttiii«ii<mg ixnut with An*! IVutiwnH S »iU (nx ititxw xiyuvli sOrn mi thO 

* »tit Utt nrcr>4try, «<» ttii' liilUistn}; niirt4ut« wftii g ti> {fi4iotl4 utjr <mti un (li« iUftijot, iiMi4e»v4 1 m iiir, »t tlii ^ >><''’» t<y 

uMityr tttnibr LkixiutiaitfeA uf nirlif<* Itt U^imtay. T}t« Ule numiitfitO HunkohXt «)ih « lliitarf, tr| ti,,* if,, axioKifrittmndi; 

mntwr I tmt uwtn^ lu uninr vino I nrJii l)«m its >H|7, i tuii rnitre iMxSfltAOi Ami {« im xioi {4> wUina { trtivv «ir«< 

ulien s (ltt‘}Kir UaixrN, tn fin Mrhtim I t»0A4tii]r tuve « Atfictkowcr Mt) nifKiUAS trifai.t, S\^ ung lint 

It* tfoulu ttilMit mp m bis iXfwniS’ wbilc viigngtsl fA wsAstiip iivith hU itimnMfitt IbAbmiftf nat/ I \u (kiv»ii txi »Arf( iiirust>XT }u*i 

litjwmt Xhf thnrshuM tfw itgiA bU tMsKi'i<w«'*<in hU Uiffcavui Ium«e'«IntA llw nsxn lx wlikh be sMri>}ii|irM;4 Wa 4111 : 4^4 *4 bt* Umtif 

nml th« {(iuaUs Af tbe fifinitti IlohumftU! f «i<i4 mkiM tb«t« o|i{xivit« itt»i alHHiAA u» liin nVw, y>nh it»« Ktujjf 'i uf bim, 

siui tUf »n«nd[aiit tlmhuinn, ttn4 i4l tb« «l«ii‘4bi of UfulAtcMiA wisrsiuw bw wiiuH nvcty lictAU <4 it b* sir m It in) Kxiv, i)i« |pnt 
JiNKfltfH of bit ifent that, bolui v Ito «li(i>ul4 xer a«>tth be miitbi bo Uir«Mil witfi ib« binh of a wtn ia bit ontf VinAytfhr*iii^, fattMlliirly 
I{<tv|4«. Vodura h*^! toIUi wml y<4n, Intt iflpily girh })a 4 t wn liwn to Rvwjmri wM the Unh of » wn «Mt4 b«e«fi tb Aj[^t««r iiwihtfntu 

htniAlf imil *i»ho4 omyfbhklfte i« NVcSinra tmtU Ax a tmmfNn, t hid «o«A ontoiuibiil (tt» la Bvimr^ mhI I ix MifiiA 

ttA4 TfvidiiKiUi to flf« ? WHt he iMver mv ive virHh»trt intnitHioInfi; tbeiiutj«el toe our ewii^ArMibta, $Mih wai itit itotiof niAU«f«llrtoA, MAn| a 

«ltH Ip the hitUtMiee ef btolteitni <tot mlow te ««ii;tti(iln the (mih eT tha efgtiMte ftt«» ibtt Wfte i|«iit to tw e(UMt«4 b; the twim }ai^ trihe# 
•«xdUdlr(Mielm4Aitoleut<4ilton«tef Ciu«4lml«»U4etonKiof iM}oeAtnyitttfur«ilMUMoiBtbi4tote'*iHiwiSh tw«p, 

: twtf Jb the M «VfHfg(i«e gfavefif tmti^wxiMl At *• IMM;^ pn the wwt *i4e itfttM hilt, tot end te the left ** Tb« 

' 1 eotwilibl ei/eolf behusl a rent Ini the ifone w«l| eeelpilMff the potd, A bwinbw ef pti6r, ebtot etotox* M fttahneif (bmi ^ 


wm ehoAt fc kill* WHM4*leok{n| whm tpMtpfy eihe iheetd eo^e utoioir |kwts ef t)w tiH Hde f« lelmrA f «imv M 

the H^xneumbte JiiKAitfM^hto ^e^neiti totuvea by a nuentpa to to wee f leemUer ¥ tto toitfhitto el tototo, eto tua 

fiAQinv I ttoiq^ •tfifiM' Uwatowee ttoi!«toiectt<tohy,«ttaieM«t^toa<^ toento aed|p«^ 

eiitototaef bhtoMAifMfitodtieeeffet^ ^iflxAife tto 4A|»rmiA(il etoto, Ke «a* utetotM | Writ ft ItotithUi 

ito Anew 49^ iheie to ht (to l%hL of • of tbf 4«e}toto; Mtt, fhei it4|^ tn ItoWisn (to txtitot ef the 

ciMtof 'tow nAfit ^ hjt|f^ ittftottoi pH 4Mie4 th* a ftfewm^fbAnti to tto laeweiH, jftf ** toflWleijit toil 

Atoftov to «M hit topili lb iw .tottoT tdth »he let^ firvewbiff ^ 

WMi.VtotoWei; erw W>htol U|^ tevM ttoto*v«i«f that «nb « to 


^ WMi heNitoW«|; erw W>htol U|^ tevM (b 

t itohMWr^te^Vfttto ?toe*t m toto 


|to towitfi I to4 tot ifjr ¥if > 



INTRODUCTION. 


.intH'iif :uitl still more riiuiftit cooperativo ^civilibation of tlio [I Indus, jind the modern 

H'li'jioii and modern eomi)eliLiv(‘ eiviUsaiiou of Europ(‘, In th(‘ir for predominance cm 

the 5»,iruj-s.vn(a soil of India. The perception of their heini' en<j;a^ed in a common duty shoLdd 
do mueh toward er<titlii;» Goodwill hetwoeii Natives and the I£nj;li.sh in India. Their iiit<;ix;sts 
aie in the last result idonlical; and the sense of mutual responsildlity in safc'^nardini^ and 
developiu'i them, should far toward (isLablishing tuTfcct concord, and imaffectexl cordiality 
Ik iwt'eu the ;;ovcrnin;i cd.isses and the tt;<)verned thromrhoiit that Vtist I’eninsuLi of inany-lan^ttiui^od 
and counth'.s'j millicmed [jopulations, The gradual establishment of amicable personal rtd.iUons, 
on t<'rm. of isptality, l)elw<‘en Englishmen ami the natives of India, of which tluTe. is already good 
» vid*'nei‘, mud in turn Usxd to a yet firmer administration of the Imperial Go venimenl, involving 
thf Im'n'ased ellieieuey of tlxe puhlic .services, and the conferring of griMter material bemdUs, and 
larger jKiliiie.d privilt'gos* on the people themselves. In its own way sucli a work as tluj pre.scmt is 


li.tHii* t uji III tilt* i"»M‘ « with lUc iflti ,t proudly t4ttuuit look of t'^lncss “Oh, Sflljrt','* I mIiT, lesponsivcly to his siuoil, **you hav* 
iiTUVcil |**h»*i U'jjK mI A I'riiiit im." *' he replied. “ It is jusL th it I wiinled to Idl you, Imdwoud." “ Hut,'* I inlorpolaUHl, '• what 
•ohd I'rtiuud luTi yoitlor youi ,ii m,it»cci“* Ho .uiswut wa,—.“ Solid pound ufassuiauce? Why Clod lumsulf has Uild mot” I wa^ttslounili'il by tbo 
u plVt iKid 1 muld ‘tty miUuur. tor anrhih* rt ineiiihi<rinit wlut I h«id senotly my tunntinn, and Rl\ him la talk oiii like a happy child, until, by 
drviott'i pith., tHit,a, tiiuuh ni {kimiI.Ii', Uill pioMni'oa.lwaid, w<‘ at last artuedal ^'Aloxmdcr [now called Aloxnndraf l*oint,''firJ Tltib Vouit is lilllit 
i‘ryoiid ft null* diu'Mit from'* l).uitp*r n»mt,” luid eommaads the whole of th« piclmcsiiue iralc of the Chouk tivei, Uendioi; away soath*wiMwftrd 
belween th«* in liit wws* ul Mathenn ami iL mu-th-ttuiiem spm, allied, from its flinty suiHire, Onrbut. Tho twilight had now pa‘sed, in the vftiloy bdaw 
lu, Uitu .1 purple tml, ilsiinj liigks aint lil;«her tn the griot tpuvti IIagh*'J oi widu^spusidioj; in.iogiies and towering **;<wAw/jr,'' ImdUesl 

foiiuped (he wiMxItands at Wc Indit, and nlhei fine finest hangititj upon the U4isl bide of the hill, halfway down the lluead-liku tiai'k 
oflhe old /i< /at! (.^f/toadto (’liouk. The warm puqde mist wdted up to this kwl, but nliove U the umltra^ouiis top of Mathomn was flushed 
i«v( ( H itit th< < I* nr letteetimi ftom the rHuh][«nt or, logo light yet lingmnR in the we it, turtung all its eocliautud toafnge to a rich mystic iifrocn, of gem* 
like illiiminattou, In tTie advaudiig night, thus mumeulorily irradiated with the stlU cotoldetl brighlnoss uf doparttag day, tho whole inimuUtiu 
ttnd valley overshadowlug deity; and Hunkeiseil at oneu heuami bduni liduto the inufouDilly solomuising, 
wimdrtuia s<inv, hiicnily he waiclietl the primUivo hiilouon returning by the pn*cIpUt>ns Cbook tfAiU to<id to tUuIr RcaUcted ImU tn tho rajildly 
itarkeninf! d(]itb« nf Ute vatUy below, eooli one, as he odvatircd to the bead of Ute daiiguoua duscLnl, bendlitg lowly down and levoroutly (owardb the 
vun'k lAt sunkt It flatne : 

“'IbniUKlt Ames Iiyimud by ilDuluo devutre.*' 


The tumult uf his soul wns husbi<d ; and at the last, fiom Hi depth, oa we tuxncd to leliace our btciw homeward, he Lhoughtivdly^ but !a hia fieilutint 
ofarutar manner, oliscrved ; ** V«ft, Just as our five fluncis go lioek to one and tho sntnu arm, ho all tdiglwn go liark to one and the Mtue UoiL*’ Thim^ 
i’lmmi what wni to {Wtive on ever menxirabie tlay with him ; for, tenottkablo to relate, within the cotupielkm o( due months from that date, n grantUon, 
tiieit<fc(ied huiHt of nil the yean of Ikh. ptlma, wm< Imen to Jugotmathjeo Huukertivlt. And then, the great hope of hut life having been fuUtUed 
atvahtbiuray a iitrangf rtiange chum ovm him, 1 le wok a man of >trenuous etim^yy and the moM maaioifnl natural eaitaeityf and audtsgBlied ambiltoa and 
pride, \ ie wai nul only the leader of the 1 {Indus of Bombay, but after the death of the first HU Jamictjee J ejeehhoyt of the whole NTatlve oomtniknUy. 
iiei now Itr Uld undo all wnrMUftew, aud unobtruiivuly and determinedly submitted himself to tlie ipreat desire foe death that seemed to have taken 
ouiAidetv |hni«ssuiti of him t saying, <»i my once venturing to tetumuttrabi with btm for thus yieidlng hioiMiir up to die, and in im saying uring 
tilmtnrt the wry wnfrli of tlt« flreek writer t it is not dltdoult, iltnlwriodi but muiy; for the road Is sot eiooked but sbsight;, mnl not np 
and Uieu dtiws, Iwt all downward } and an aoTaarlog man may walk U blindfold'* No I he btd seen the salvation of Chkl, o« wughi by libs ; and now 
»U be wontcrl was to depart }u peace, Roun afterwards he died } and than a very great iMining was mode for 1dm. X thougbl ft would have givm me a 
anud riwek. Hut ft was attended with aono nf the horrors, the awful revexheralpry furnace, and liio repuHve, smokiag, fsotoiydlke ohiismeyi and alt iba 
aootferfi (Qtelumisnt of cranation in IKuiopa, Cscept that milk wav uved in‘dQad of wine, the ritual was esventialiy that deseribed by Ilouer in rite 
burial of i and <o far IVnm bring pdoed, when it w«» nil over, oad I looked up into tho clear and britliaat blue heavens above, t was io9tHnd 

by the Kiluctfoii that no tafat of earthly eorniptioa would ever be 4ssooiatmi with the mcinory of my friend, for all that had been owlftt of it!m wds 
rmw part of the nmahtne nmoud and abont me t a eonaldoratlno natoraily aaggeittng the inspiring hope ihal if human lelF'Oonmdomrmi was Indhod 
itumorial, the frM etddt of /ugonnathjue .SunketMti was already with ** the Father uf Lights,** ** the Ancient of Days.'* Xi k inpositble not to Ire 
deeply lateicficd Irt each men, and when yon know them, for wlut they really aie, not to have tho ilnoereii frleudship odd admfratton for thbm 
Af foe Ihrir Idofatry, my whole nrind we* ohanged toward U after that nniwnr {riven byJagonna(hJeoHaokeesett,naar the Ctorendoa Ilolel ; **f?dtid 
ijgitgiiA tny aammoed f Mfiiy^ Ckd himfolf has told mo f *' rmtl this oul of the mouth of a man t had jAst seen apimtendy praying to a bhleotts heap 
wC Mlly ruddled, etfoklng s tomri f UsKooforward I knew tiul chare were not many guda uf human worship, bul one Clod only, who was polyonotnoui 
£** etf dr wekedrrpoe dtrin*! bring uamed aoopfdfog to the variety of thu outward condUion of thfoge, which ace always ohat^rihft eveiywMc 
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IV ' , liiP' loii't lit ( [I iny <1< >ii( lo |ml»ljsh ,\ sciics ol liloiMMpbii Nutii « s, with I'onr.iu ,, 
<if lh(' K ('liif'li, .iiul Moblfs of Imli.i, .iml 4)riHslIii".ni Ju il ]*iil>1i( iiion 

.117', or 1 kiv( 17<<-iiiK 1i< t II, u)iiin di d wilK IImI < mintiy. I Iavin.i; In't'ii .I'lSiirnl 
by 'M n(I< iih n In lii'^h (•osition that such *1 work would hoof ‘^un ml inUifst, 
•uul \v< h oiiu'd .i‘, ,i ,sl iiulanl Imok <»( ndcnnicc on llu* subjoci ol wlii< h i( trc.iL., Ijoth 
III Indl.L .iiid lU IdU'Kiud, I h,u<‘ vdUuud Ui issue lids ^^(5rI^, wlddi n almost esdusivcl^ 
lo \Vi .UTii hulia and lo llylu.il)ad in i1h‘ DocCtin. iSlioiild it im<l wkli .i favoialjli* i7'( fplioii, 

1 jno[jo.i‘ |o lollow II by ollu rs in line uhiim, thoimli Lids, as f.ir as il j»oes, is niiile independeni of 
any ih iL may be broii*»lit oui liensitier. Tin present volume lonsisls of momoirs ol some illii.frioii ; 
I’epn teniailvi'. o( ihi* reljpdn'i lionsi,; some eniinenl ineinbors of the nilia;* race — Viceroys, 
(bneniors,^ and priiicip.il ojfuei’s of the iiovenuiumt enj^a^ed in the judicial and executive 
administration of the eoiintry, who have distinguished themselves by their aldlilies and meritorious 
SI rviees, .IS Will as by their sympathy with and lovo for the* people,* native ad mini si ra tors and 
oilif-r oltidals who, ihou«*li workliip, in eo in para Lively narrower spheres and in more .subdued liolir, 
uonirilniie mwerlheless In no small de<;ree by their udidcncy and uuejrrity to the, find result; and 
lastly, some prominent utl/on.s who, by their lar»e h<‘arU*d phiUnlhnijiy or publit; spirits have 
established claims to i7*eomiitIoii as hual bemofactors, 'rhus Volume doe.s not exhaust the Ihstol 
memoirs fur Western India, but as m.iny us could heri' be Iiieludud will Im* foiiiul essentmlly 
repn*sentail\e of fi remarkable epoeh of tin* Victorian Israel Indian hLsiory. In the compilation 
uf thise ‘.ketches I havo, wherever possible, made uhi* of published snurces of information; llm 
oil'll ial lestiinony of the j»ovoridikci aiitlioritu*s lo the {ubmnisirative excidicm-o or civic virtues of 
the ‘if’Veral iK'iN7Uui*pc‘s beia;^'- csspceially {|uotod as valiwbh* in .supiKjrt of tin; cstimiile of tlieu* 
clmractc*!* .is clr.iwn in these paj^i's, 

it Is tu*cc*sst»fy to Hay a word with regard to the spcdlinji of Iiidimi proper nainctt. 'I’heir 
uusetlled and aIUiifi‘ther caprioious orthography, botli as to persons lunl places, but especially the 
former, has fimderud the adoption of a untfonn system all but hopcltis.s, I have, however, 
endtstvoured to wlhcre to ilie usual Auijlicisfsl method, except where individuals arc, lo my 
(snowlt‘dj(<;, in the habit of .sj^dliiiy; Llietr nameta in any particular fonuj in which c?ise thmr own 
method hrW been ailopU'd. Native j^enlleinen are, in all ca^es, mentioned by their first names, 
aceording to blasteni custom, 

I take this opportunity of expressing my abiding gratitude to the Prince^ *iiid Chicls iV 



MV. 


At riioji;, I'lifKAn-:. 


";t!iUTal, iiUi] j);irli(',ii!nr]y 1 «> llis I li;>;hni‘S:: (hr Ni/.;int aiul t,«i llh; 1 liyliin::'.:, (In* ( lachw.tr, l<*r llir 
:ai|>|)(prt (hry, :i:i wrll-hnowii palnuiii i»l airiitAhrl.ikin;;:. ni .1 ii.iliriinl iliafap Irr, have t" 

this work, withniii whidi II wmihl invi- Ikv'h iiin»o:i:ii!>ir in hriii;'; i( oitl in it. |M'r:;riit form .oi't 
itiyit'. iht^ M.ili.'ii'.i ja ( i;n‘kw.*ir, inj own Princi*, I am liii'iIaT dcnjijy indclpinl Inrtlic induIntMu r 
His I Iii;hii(’SM has, in syinpatlii'lu' niiisidrratiou oi ila* lahounus imtutr of (hr wnik atal (hr 
ilifliriillirs r\|»(*rioii(‘(*d li\ iiir in (hr r,:s»rti((ou nf ii. "iMcimisly shown in prunidin;', tur to hr 
■io Ions;' luvay iVoiii tny clntu;:; vit liamda.. 

I drsirr also Io I'ocord iny hh'h srir.r of nl»li;;ailoji to flic' rhirl l\ili(ic:;d (.Miirrrs and 
iVIinliilf.M's allin, ‘lu'd lo iln’ st‘\'rral Stall'., and in ‘w'vrral IHiplish j^MiilrnKn win) lia\r t:i‘tdiallv 
riinourajitrd and .is:,iiiU'd tlif ninlrriaUin;', .uni whn.sr ;i}>}MM\al, advirr, and aid have, Itotn (hrir 
rininrnt positions atid jndipnrnl, hrrn td iln* hlnjina. v.ihn: in rn.ihliin.j itir U> liriin*; ihis work lo it , 
pp'si ‘Hi Starr. Thai r.iuoiirayonicnl atH assislatm: will, ( hwl no donit|,, ipi far towanls .snnmihin**^* 
my prilh in rorard lo ftiluro vtdninrs. My thanks iirt; liknwisn tlnr to all jiiy Mib-;rnh(*rs, an»l 
ollu:n; who havn in :uiy way mIiowk ilirlr Goodwill lo iho prosrnt work. 

Mr.ssrH. Viin:t‘nt Brooks, Day X* Son .iro also onilthal to tny aokncpwlrdiniirnts idr thr 
ironhh: and arliUu; skill thi'y liavr lioidowtsl on thr illnsiriititMw., whirh havr boon propanal bv 
llui [Hirniancnl Wooclbnry process, IVum {ihoto'p'aplih’ poriiitils (»l iltv .'iiiBjo’C.lj; of tho jwvrral 
ninnioint, 

A coinphilf List of SnlwnriboT.s will In* i.ssno‘1 hori*iil’icr. 

S. J. 

Lmhiu *'^37^' Oiidt'n /‘V.Vc;, 
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II. II. Mir Mahabul) Mi Khan Bahadur, Asaf Jah, (hC.S.I. 

Nizam of the Dcccan. 


W()R 1 IIY KI’UI'.Sl'N'I'A'l'IVIC j)f tlu‘ housi* of Asaf Jiih, Llio most cli ain[;uisho(l nl' tin. 

(*1 ilio (jnMt and llir loinnloa oi *<xii c.tltJisivo aiul inilo))c'iitl('iit sum icignlv, 

Ills I S', Mir Mah.iliuli Ali Kluiu, Ni/ain-iil-Mulk, Ni/.ini-iul-DowUi, Asaf J.ili mh^y , tlu 
|»u -I iiiiiK'iirr dl ln'iii}; Uk' I'noilUT Piuin* (»l itnlia Ot all tin* iioU'uUiUs wlin, on tin 
tl< ( l( Msidii (jf Lln' Mdj'iil I'anpiiM, (.tiUKd into [miIiIIimI alliaun with tlu* IJntish (iov«Tntnt‘iil, 
till* 111 .t Ni/,mi -ul-Miilk was ,uluiUt<‘dly tlu* nUUst luid <»nt* of tin* niosL nnisisUMil and [inwirlul 
(ill ml [ 111 , St ‘.sill hy tin* Knj*li‘-li; and this altm liun.nt, ('(inLiiiuod as it v\as lur tin* most pail t>v siu'fi nsiw riilrrs 
<il tin- Piuaii, lias only lu'«*ii icIipsKl hy lludr pn sont siimssni, wlu» has como to ho n [.■ardHl as at onn* a most 
v.tlm d itiid liomiinod alU ot tin* paiainoiint powoi. 

i 111 Ni/am’s lamdy is of 'Partar oii*.;!!! and r(msf‘<[u« ntly of the Soonnoo soct; and In* <kiivos his <U‘s(\nt from 
tin* 111 .1 Khalil, AImio Bukkor. Mii* Mahabul) All Khan is tin* only son of His llij-hnoss Afiiihul Drjvvla, the late 
Ni/ani, and was hi 'in 'o the year rShd. lie. latlnr liaviiift dietl in iSik), he was at onn IiistalUd on the wusmul 
hy lln^Ut adi ut, win n he was hun-ly thiee years ohi. A Regency, consisting of the kite Sir SaUr Jung and the 
Amir Slmiiead Ihiira, wa» I'sUhlisln'd to eondnrt the adnnnistratU)n dining the minority of the Piinci*, tin* duly, 
oil the tlealh of lus eo-reg< nt, devolving solely on Sir Salar Jiing. Si'ven yi'ius lalir tin* hoy IViner* was iim’t<‘d 
to takt paiU in a memoralde Stai’e ei'remonial. In IH'cemher, His Highness left for l)elln in he j)resent at tin 
ptiM'lamatnMi, on the 1st of Januaryi 1H77, ol (juei'U Victoria as (jue(*n-Knipress of India, Sir Salar Jimg and a laige 
.nite of nohh s hung in atteiidaiiee. in January |je, aecoinpani(‘d hy the Miiiiskr and otht*r nobles, set out 
‘111 a lorn through a portion of lu^ dommhous. Whilst «nrout«*lhe Minister wn-* al eonsiderahh* pains to give the 
\oimg I'nnee a*, imirli infonnatinii a-» possililr regarding the revenue and general administration of llm State, At 
eaeh ilalion that \wis visited the local oflicials wt r«.‘ inviU'd to explain to His Highness the working cd the <li*partmenls 
nmler tluir tsuiti^, vSoou atler his return to Ifyderahad, the sudden death of Sir Stilar June; niTcssitah'd the 
mtrodneiion of soim* new arraiigenienth for the coiiduei the administration. A few days after that oceurrenee, 
the (Ion. Sir Steuart Bayley, then a niemher of the Supreme Oniiicil of India, and a former Rfsidi*nl, was 
deputed hy tin* tiovenioi^fleneral to constnict a new hdieme in eonsuUatioa with the Rt'sklent of llyder.ilmd, 
Aik r I an lul dc'lihemtion, it was dts'ided to appoint Raja Nuraindhnr /^'rshail and Nawah Mir I«aiU All, now Nawah 
Sii S.dm* Jung, joint adniinistnitors. A Council of Regency, wIlli His lu^duicss the Ni/am as i'resi< lent, was also 
f'i'ealed, the ni»‘mher> h«*ing Navvab Hashir-ud-l)owla, now Sir Asinan Juh> Nawab Sluinisul Hiunt, and Ra}n 
Narmntllmr P<*r.shuil, with Nuw.ih Mir Laik Ali, as Secretary, On attaining hi» maiority at the age of elghtt'en, 
the Nt/.iin was invested hy the Vii’croy, the Marqiu'hs of Ripon, on the 5th of Fei,u‘u*iry, i8S*h with full sovereign 
fights, 'Hut e* 'll monies Were perre»rmed by Lord Ri{)ou in the pt\‘sence of n large and dislingiiiahod inwemhly. 
As it was the lirsl otrasioM on which a Viceroy of India had visited llydcpabad, llis Jlighneas being <iIm» iht* 
lirst rider of tlio Derean plaf'i*!! upon tin* throne by the r^'pix*hentative of Her Majesty the Qu^xm^Einpresa, great 
jirepnnUtoih were made for the titling rerepHon of flis Excellency, and foi' giving all possible the ceremonial, 

riiis nty»d and lmtn*riul ceremony prcMeiHed one of the gnindest and most imposing .stjcclacles have bvs*ii 
witmwd in India within recent limes, On thit» occasion the titlea of the Ni/,am were proclaimed an' fotlowa:— 
*‘!lls inglnWflK Asaf Juh, Mu^uncr-uI-Mumalik, Nwam-'Ul-Midk, Mi/ani-ud-DowIfl, Nawab Mir Mah^^hub All 
Khan Biihnclur, KulcU Jung," 'Pho Prince was presented with a Khifid (Slate present), consisting of a 
ftwiw’4 ami belt, 0 ckxrk, a telescope, seven horses, a silver centre-piece and two canclulabm, 
fastening the aword of Suto to His Highness^ waist In the evening a grand banquet was given act 

ip a company t»r upwards of three hundred gueats, at tlm conclusion of which the Vietmoy lUid 

the other'a health amid much CAtlmsiasm. ^4c;i ^ / 





Slidi'Lly .'ifLcr liis iiivcsLilun.*, His Iligliiu-ss issiuu! a spfirial (iovrnmicnf (t<ijrl/i‘ amiDiiiiciiig Lo Iiis fuil)ji'(’(:s lii>. 
fU‘C(‘ssion Lo Llic llinmo ami selling liirLh in delail Itm^adniinislrulive puliey vvlileli lie iiiteinled In imrsue. In this 
[H'odainalinn Ihe rnllmving passage neciirs :■ Nnlliiiig will alVoi'tl im* grealer pli'iisiin* lIkui lu s<h' iny p('i)ple living 
ill peace and pn)S[»(Tity, engaged in the dt'velnpiiKMil 4>f llu-ir hoiiiy.cs of wealth, in llu* acipiisilinn i>(‘ knowledge anil 
till' eiillivalion of arts and sciences, so that hy their en'oiis the I'ouiiLry may risi' In a high stale of I'lilighleiiment 
and Liu; Slate derive heiielil and HH|)pnrt from their knowh-dge and inti'lligence. It is my earnest hope that * he 
Minister and all the OlVieers of State, relying on my |)rotection and snpisirt, will always he zealous in the promotion 
of good and the suppression of evil and will ]wnteet Lh(‘ rights of the pi'npie vvithont fear nr favour." On the 5th of 
l''ehi'uary, riSS5, Her Majesty the Queen-ICmpress confenx-d upon Ills Highness the ilignity of (Iraiid (. ommamler 
of the Star of India, with thi; insignia of which he was invesU'd hy the Kesideiit, with all due formality, hy 
command of Ilis iLxcelleiicy the Viceroy and ( joviM*nor-(iencral. 

'riu: founder (d’ the dynasty of the Nizams was Mir Kaiiiroodin, siihserpiciitly known as Nizani-uI-MuIk, Asaf 
Jah,, who was a grand.son of Ahid Kuli Khan, Kazi of IJnkhara, who c,anu‘ to India about the year iCiCki, during the 
reign of Shah jehan. lit' hchl a cominaiul in the army of Aurangzeh ; ami was killed hy a cannon shot at the siege 
of (lolconda in iCiSf), falling heldri‘ that very fortre.ss of which his grand.son was destined to I leeome the sovereign. 
Ilis .son .Shalinhuclin distinguished him, self hy defeating tlie Maratha (‘liief Samhhaji. Mir Kanimodin, the .son 
of Shahahudiii, wlicii very yoimg, receivcsl from Anrangzeh the command of 5,tKX) lior.sc and the titli: of 
(lliin Kilicli Khan. In 1713 the ICmperor Kurukh.siyjMr conferred upon him the Viceroyalty of the Imperial 
Pomiiiions in tlie Deccan, with the title of Nizain-nl-Mulk Mahadiir, Fateh jiing. V/'l'Iie Kmpm-or Maliomed Shall 
appointed him his Prime Mini.ster. Nizain-ul-Mulk'.s tenure of the pivniiershii), Inwever, was of .short duration. 
His attempt to eJTeet a radical reform in the admin i.stratioti and to check .the' alm.s(*s which had crept into every 
department of the State, expost^d him to tlie di.s[ileasure of ihe Kmperor and his favmrites ; ami the latter resnrled 
to (‘Very species of inlnguc to thwart his iiu*a.sur<‘.s, till hi; reslgiu'd his post to vesinm; his Vicer,,yfiiiy ;i, 
the Deci'.an. ( )n his return, however, la* found his authority usurpoil hy Mohari/ Khan, whom he |ij,d left a( the 
head of afl'airs and wlio resisted his a.s.stimjilion of tin* givc'rnrmmt of Ilyderahad. A hatlh* wa?^ accordingly lougdil 
between the rivals 011 tiu; plains of Shakar-KIu'ra, near Bcrar, when tlu; UKurpir wius .slain and his army routed. 
Nizani-ul-Mulk was now supreme in the Derran; and the Km peitir thereupon .sent him an elephant, jewels, and the 
title of A.saf jah, with directions '^to .settle the country, n'lJroRK the turhulent, puhjsh tin* rt'liels, and cheiish 
tilt; poopU*," This happened in 1 7.14, from which period the Nizam htrame in'aclioally indejieiKleut of ifu' (mint o\' 
I'HilIii, though hi; owed a nominal Hul»mi.s.sion to th(‘ Kmfjcror as his di*lt*gac<\ an;] /i^ed the s«;at of his government at 
Hyderabad, the ancient capital of the Koolub Shaliee kjiigs. I’liis imur.uitr clit‘d in 174S at which time h<‘ was 
lirmly estahli.slied a.s an Indepemleul sovereign having Ilyderahad fo-;. capital, mid a kingdom, according to 
, Hunter, roughly co-cxtenslvc with the pu'-setit Slate. Ihe rigid f’.V .siit;ce.s.sion w.'us Iiort.*ely conle.sted among hi.s 
(lescendantH the most favoured Iicing Naslr Jang and Miizaftar Xhc foniier, a .stnumcl son of Asaf jah. 

wnzed the tri.‘asun’. and obtained the support of the army; doiilde reason that hi; was in Hyderabad whim 

Ids father rliinl and, furthermore, his elder brother waa , Supposed to imve riminim'.(*d all claims to the throne. 
MuzalTar Jang was the grautlson of NizauMtl-Mulk fjivorite daughter ami, on, his part, it was alleged that 
die sua'csfiion had been conv<‘yed td him hy decn'c of A.saf Jtili. The r)rill.sli espoused tlie raii.se of 

Nasir, whilst Mttzaflar was supported by but upon the retirement of the; Krciich trnojjs owing to internal 

di.SHcnsiouM Muzaffar Jang became of Nasir Jang. Shortly after this event, however, Nasir met his 

death at the hands of his own and Muzaftar was proclaimed in due fonu subject, liowover, to the 

control of the hrench commander^ 111^^ people wtus so slight that soon after his .su4'.i:es.sion he 

was killed in an afimy ansmg^j. ^ dispute relating to the amount of rcwanl to be paid to certain chieftain.s 
who had supported Jits throne. 'I'hc task of iselccliug a new ruler now devolved upon the I-'r'IIcIi, 

who, passing over a son^ Muzafl'iir Jang, selected Sulabat Jang, a brother of Nasir, whose claims were, however, 
disputcrl by the eldest son of Asnf Jah. At ' a iierlod when liostilities ■ between the brothi.-rs 

apr«iarcd Salubat Jung, remainml in imdispuied' passcaaion; but the Trench witli- 

drow their from this, ruler who, thereupon, ehtcrod into an alilunce with tho Uiitish, promising to dismiss 

. , his service and to have no further desaliugsi with them., A younger brother of ,Saliibat whom 
he had power Jjy name' N.izarti AH, sefijed,, in rydr, ah opportunity to dethrone the, reigning Prince 

**|^Ssurp his possoHsions and two yeai's later added, to his treachery by causing Sidabat to be, put to death. 

■ • yaviiged the, Karnatic, exerqifliiig tlie , greatest' cruelty, but on the appriJach of n British force he 

he Britisli; bowe,ver; foi* terntorlal reasons, .continued to accord him support and in ,17(16 a treaty 


•etifH,, , 


V, of the .tresaion of the Cireare' the British .Covemraent .ngnied to provide 

the subsidiary forciii funrf to pay nine lakhs of rupees annually when the services of tlidr troops 



wi'iv lint ri’(|niriMl. On liis part the Nizam aj^'ced to assist the British with his forces. The intimate connection 
<il the British Cmveniinciit with Hyderabad may be said* to have commenced from 1 779, when the first 
I'lt'.sideiit, Mr. Holland, wa.s appointed to the Court of that State, but the infliicnce of Britain did not become 
siipreiiK' until alter the expulsion of llie Frencli some twenty )’'cars later. A new treaty \va.s concluded in 179S, 
liy which the Nizam ai^reed to disband the French corps; to allow’ the British subsidiary force to be incrca.scd ; and 
to refer Ills disputes with other powers to the arbitration of the English Government. By the treaty of 1853 
Nizam cedi'd in trust to the British certain districts, yielding a gross annual revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees, for 
clelraying the cxpcn.ses of the H3’derabad contingent, a military force kept up by the British Government for tlv’ 
Nizam's u.se. Sir William Hunter gives the following account of the origin of the Hyderabad contingent : — “By 
tile treaty of r«Soo the Nizam bound himself to furnish niilitaiy aid to the British, to co-operate with their army in 
time of war. But his troops prov’cd veiy incflicient in the firet Maratha war and after the conclu.sion of the campaign 
various schemes wen*, from time to time, proposed for their reform, with little success. Eventually battalions were 
raised which were dollied, armed, and equipped like the Company's troops ; and for the regular payment of 
this eoutingcut the British Government made advances, , on the understanding that in the event of further advances 
In'coming inrossnry, a territorial security for the pa^'incnt of the debt would be demanded. The debt, however, 
was not jiaid nlf and continued to increase. A new treaty "was concluded in [S 53 > by which the Briti.sli 
Ciovennnent agrei'cl to maintain an au.xiliary' force of not le.ss than 5000 infantiy, 2000 cavalry; and to pTOvide 
lor its payment and the interest on the debt, the Nizam ceded in timst districts yielding a revenue of lifly lakhs 
of rupecH.” 

'J'he following few particulais hearing on the eaidy relations of the Nizam with the British Government will 
he read with interest. Up to the commencement of the present century it had been customary for an Envoy of 
the Nizams to reside at Calcutta, hut during the Residency of Colonel Achilles Kirkpatrick this post was abolished 
and the Colonel was the first Re.sidcnt entrusted with the dual functions of representing both his own Government 
and that of the Nizam. From 1788 we find the Nizams bestowing titles upon successive British Residents accredited 
to their Court 'riuis Sir John Kennaway had the title of Dilawur Jiing confeired upon him. Colonel Achille.s 
Kirkpatrick, Sir Henry Russell, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, were respectively designated Hashniat Jung, Sabit 
Jung, and Menta-ziiirud-Dowla. This practice has ceased, but the Nizams still continue to bestow titles upon their 
own subjects ^ -a jinvilege which no other titate in India, we believe, enjoys. Up to 1829 the Nizam spoke of himself 
in all olTieitd corrc.spondence a.s Ma Ba Omt Royal self,” while the Governor-General spoke of himself as 

“well wisher.” On the accession of His Highness Nasir-ud-Dowla this mode of address was 
di.scimliiiuc'd ; and the Governor-General commenced to correspond with the Nizam on terms of cqiialit}’. Lastly, an 
important change was introduced at the instance of the British authorities in the style of the reception of the 
Resident at the Nizam's Durbars. Hitherto it had been customary for the Resident and his staff to enter the 
pre.sence <jf the Nizam shoeless and to seat themselves on the carpeted floor in the orthodox Oriental fashion- 
The accession of the present Nizam was deemed a favorable opportunity for abolishing this custom. Although 
Sir Salar Jung feared that the proposed innovation would be distasteful to the nobles and might create disturbance, 
lie acted in a spirit of wise conciliation and with such tact that the Resident and his staff were allowed to 'enter 


the palace with booted feet and to .sit on chairs without any opposition being offered. 

Until about forty ytjars ago, there were no Ic'ss than fifteen or twenty different descriptions of coin current 
in the *Statc. Every petty Chief and Zamindar in the dominions could, if he chose to purchase the privilege, coin 
money in his own name, with the natural result, tliat such a complicated currency system led to much confusion and 
oppression; and the practice was accordingly done away with. Up to 1858, the coins struck at the Hyderabad 
Mint boro an inscription relating to the King of DcUii, to tlie Prince,s of which house the Nizams 'had, till 


that period, alway,s profe.sacd allegiance. In consequence of the events of the Mutiny, however, the' Kiiig'.s 
name was expunged and the .superscription was altered to Sicca Nizom-ul-Mulk Bahadur, Asaf Jah.” It may 
here be nieutionod that quite recently a committee was appointed to advise upon the measures which ought to 
lie taken to iqiprove both the silver and copper' coinage. The Nizam's private treasures are considerable; hi-s 
fitpek of jeiypls is 'supposed to be one o'f the richest in tlie world. ' Many of . the finest .gems in all India^j^ 
‘have been gradually collected at Hyderabad aiad, .having come into the Nizam's ' possession, are considere^.^ 
. State property. ' One uncut diamond alone, of 375 carats, has been valued at thirty" lakhs of nipecs. „ The 
list comes to soraetlung ' like lls. 6,000,000. This amount includes pension's .paid to. various ^ members of 
; , Mighnes's’ family, including the Zenanas of the 'late ’ .arid former Nizams. The .annual salary dva^wi 
, Minisitcr 'IS Rs,' 163,636, whilst the Peshk^s, or. Assistant 'Minister’s salaiy,. is Us.' 109,0901 i These 
' c^nai.dorably lesS' than' the emoluraents attached, to.riwse oflSces .in forrimr, day^ rid^ 

Mlkteser^'in the. early year9..of; the pfe^cn<‘..‘'centuryj received ;ahont of rup^siper/anry^iJjL-.'' 



.•ni(| oUkm' Tote'S, uikLt Riij.i CliaiuluUil, tlio .qraiidlathcr t)f Ihr: prf^sent lioldtir, amounted to betwren four ami five 
liikli.s prr aiinuni. 

Hyderabad is tlu' lar}j;i‘st and tlio most important of all the Native SLal(.'s of India, It is tluvi* tiiiK'S the size 
of c'ilhiT Mysore or Clwalior, two of the next most »‘xtensive vStates in India, and almost as large as Ni'panl ami 
t'ahlinicre together. Its total area, inrindiiit!; Herat', is .s(|uan: miles, with, aceording to the eetisiis taki‘|# in 

iSSi, a ptipulaUon of i-2,5iS,2d7 .soiil.s. Its total revenue, inrluding that eolleeted by tin,' Hritisli (lovt'rmnent 
from Herar, may be stateil in round numbers at .|.o,000,cx:)0 crores of rupees (/,'4,ooo,i)0()’). '^b(^ military btree 

maintained by the State, ('xekisive of llerar, consists of 6,528 regiilar troojts and 2.1,173 irregulars of all 
arms, the exp(*ndiLure averaging abont 75 laldis annually. It would be inli'restlng to know the valiu' of tin* 
Iradt' of this largi^ Stale with the other jtrovjjtees of India, but for want of anything like a regular registration it is 
not po.ssildc to a.scertain it with any d(’gr(:e of eertainly. IC.stiinaling it, howi*v('r, frenn die known yi<*ld of the ar/ 
rnlorcm levie<l at ousloins hons<‘s, it would, aeeordiiig to Sir W. Hunter, amount to ^'[0,(.xx),tr;»o, “'I’he royal eobmr 
of I lyderahail/' .says Sir Kilwin Arnold, in his India Re-visited,” “is yellow, and the royal Ih'ig is a banner 
i>r the .sann* hue, witli a elreulnr disc in its middle. IVoph' have taken this for an imag(‘ of tin; moon, or a .shield, 
hut it really reja'csents a chappatty, or eakt* of hre:ni. When the first Nizam was setting forth on a dangerous 
e.'ipeilitioii, one of his h()!y men gave him the loaf which he was eating ‘‘for luck,' and the King carrii'd it with 
the army tlironghout a very .suecessfnl campaign. Kver sineo that date the Niztim.s have borm^ the KuMkj, tlv* 
llgun; of the saint’s loaf, upon their .slamlard.s.” Ilis Highne.ss nwives a .salute of twenty-iun* gums. 

(iovermnent alVairs are emidncted by a Council of Slate, comixised of eight of the Chief Nobles, with 
ilis Higlme-ss us President. 'I’he higher luiietions of the Stale arc carried on by some very able, e.xperienei.'d and 
trustworthy oRicrr-s, among.st whom Nawah Mohsin-ul-Mulk, IhiUadnr, popularly known as Monlvi Maluli Ali ; 
Nawal) Afsar Jung; Nawah Kateh Nawaz Jung; Syed Hoossein Hclgnimi.; Mr. Darahji Do.ssabhai ; and bust, 
not least, Mr. I'urdooiiji Jemsetji, a gentleman of consideruLilc literary attainments who enjoys a high degree 
of popularity and esteem in the State, dc.si'rve special mention. His Kxccllency Nawab Sir Asman Jab, tb<^ 
newly-appointed Prime Minister, i.s already wintiing golden opinions from the Resident and others a.s a very capal>le 
administrator. 

During the reign of the present Nizam some earnest efliirts have been made to (hwelo}> the resources of the 
country, in connection with which may be nientioat‘cl the (.’.stahlishing of C!ottun Spinning Mills at (nij^dbei'ga ami 
Hyderabad, ukso doth and silk factori».‘s and u shawl mamifaetury at (iolcomh and the opening of a Railway 

■ from tiu; bordens of the Stab' to the Capital, ti 2 mile.s distant, which line is now being earned for some 2ix> 
miles further inland, lUitl ctmnnctod with tlm Coal Kkdds of Singaronin. 'fhe mil way is built on the broad- 
gauge system and will ultimately form a portion tif the main track frivm Calcutta to Marlrtis, diminishing tin: 

, journey between thc.se places to the extent of seven or eight Imndnid miles. The extemsion beyond Hydm*ahad 
was fonmdly inaugurated on the 3rd of April, i88d, by the Nizam, in the presence of an inlUicntinl 
nssomhlago, at wliicli His Wighne.s.s delivered the following address! — “Ladies ami Cfcntlemoiv -It gives mi? much 
pleasure to Ueclare tlie. New .State Line open as far as Warangal. You have no doubt hoard how chenply the 
line luw been laid. I’or the excellence of the work and the rapid and economical way in wliich it ha.s been done, 
we are uidebtfid to Mr, Funiival and the exiicllont engineers under him, amongst whom ani prominent some 

■ gentlemuft fhwn our own service. It only nnnnins for me now to hope that the financial succe.«is of the line will 
t'qiKii the cngineei'ing success that \vc have ju.st wttncH.sccl I hope Mr. Furnival and his engineera will ticcept mv 
tlianks for the excellent manner in wliich they havo done their work, and you, lmdio.s and Ccntlemen, for having 
travelled with me so for to a.<*Hi.<5t me in opening the, line." In addition to ■ these important undertakings, monsurca 
have nwiitly boon introduced to promote irrigation work.a on a larger scalo than ]ia.s hitherto been found 
practicabk*. There are large tracts in his Hlghneas'.s dominions, notably the rich and fertile country of 
Telingaua, wliich are 'capable of, being greatly developed by a liberal policy of irrigtitionj and after mature 

' eou-sideration, the (JovcrJinient docifle<I to forai an Irrigation Bt)ard bi which, for the year 1888,, a sum. of, ten 
'■'lakhs was allbttcd fdr the develop.ncnt of the projects agreed upon. The matter of .education receives latgc attention. 
'l,yit' the liaiidis of Ills ' Iliglmcss and the .Minister. ■ Nimicmiis elcmc'rttary schcxils have been 'established, anti 
toachers appointetl, ■ dm total ' annual cost ’being 'Upwards , of., l^s. 11,000, whilst facilities arc''giyen' to 
..,^-^^•5 fions of iioblenien to quilllfy tliemsclves for high- appoihtraents iu.the Government, service' by sending, them 
' ' i h .complete! .their. eduUaeion at tlie cxpcn.se of, the State. Kor has. the important subject of medical 

of wdwmi .bccn:;nyorh>oW Tlie Nizain^s (Jovornment .have,' not oriiy been liberal in .thjs'ir grants ' to 
'T^ti.red 'Ml Midical' Depaitm^?tlt in 'the 'State,- but have: o^ed DispehWus whfct^ver tbote. ls , prewing for 

■ivas .coq^l^d It is int^dtid tl^ cach./q/wifr s.hail event^lly U Mfi-rPne^at ^ ehtral point, . Evety;p^»88|blo janeburageroent 

one ^u«|' !of ,;^i,odo, to cpmpleto, hqr 



studies ; an English nurse has been engaged to teach native women in the Afzalgunge Hosi^ital, and a 
lady doctor has been appointed Professor of Obstetrics in' the Medical School. Further, a number ol 
female orphans win) arc supported by the State, are to be trained by an English lady-nurse in the new 
hospital and liome ft)uiidcd for them at Warangal. 'Fhe efforts which were made under the previous 
adiuinistnition to .settle the outstanding claims of village officers, roosumdars and others, have been 
ejKTgelieally continued; and substantial progress has been made with the work, the claims, in some instances, 
having been settled almost in full. A reduction of military expenditure has also occupied the serious attention 
of the Ciovcrii incut. 


'I he Iriendship and fidelity of the Nizams to the British Government is a matter of history- 
About the year 1747 Madras had fallen into the hands of the French, whose successes threatened the total 
fjttincLion ot British interests on the coast. Their ally, Unwur-ood-deen Khan, turned a deaf ear to their 
rntivuLics for a.ssistance. In this emergency the authorities entreated Asaf Jah, in the name of their sovereign, 
to call the Niiwal) to account for his past transactions, and to interpose to regain what had been unjustly taken 
Irorii them. Asaf Jah at once issued peremptory orders to Unwur-ood-deen Khan to chastise the French, to 
recover Ills British Majesty’s seaport town and restore their rights to the English. To enforce these orders a body 
of liorse, under the personal command of one of his sons, was despatched by Unwur-ood-deen to .^ssisL in 
retaking Madras. In 1790 the ruling chief, Nizam Ali, subsidized a body of English troops and joined Lord 
Cornwallis in the war against Tippoo. He was subsequently engaged in the Marquc.ss Wellesley's war against the 
samii prince iu [799. Nizam Ali also took part with the English in their war with the Marathas in 1803; and in 
the war conducted by tlio Marquess of Hastings gainst the Pindarecs, the Peshwa, and other members of the 
Maratlia confederacy, he stood forth almost a solitary instance of fidelity to his engagements and adhered to their 
cause zealously throughout the conflict. 

Coming to our own time, the service.s rendered by His tlighness Afzulud Dowla, father of the present ruler, 
during the critical period of the Mutiny, when tlie subversion of the British supremacy in India was threatened, cannot be 
overrated. Nor. were these good offices rendered as a matter of course, as might be supposed, but under the severest 
Inals. 'I'hc Nizam and his Minister were placed in a most perilous position. News of the fall of Delhi had already 
reaoljcd Hyderabad; Tantia Topee, one of the chief ringleaders, had his emissaries about the city urging the people to 
join them ogaiiCt the Feringliees. Messages were sent to the Minister and to the Nizam threatening their lives if they 
(lid not join the rebel movement. Matters were rapidly hastening to a crisis when the Governor of Bombay 
tdegraj)lied to the Resident — “If the Nizam goes, all is lost ; ” and it is generally admitted that if the great State of 
Hyderabad hud counteiiauced or even dallied with the rebels^ the consequences would have proved most disastrous 
to British rule. The whole of Southern India, and possibly the Bombay Presidency, would have been in a blaze, and 
would probably have become the scene of atrocities similar to those perpetrated in Cnwnpore, Meerut and other 
places. It was in this perilous crisis that the Nizam and his far-seeing Minister remained loyal to the traditional 
fcjilty to the suzerain and their services were subsequently handsomely acknowledged. Lord Canning, after the 
suppression of the revolt, addressed a letter to His Highness expressing the warmest acknowledgments of the 
Supreme Government for the zeal and constancy with which he had adhered to the long-established friendship 
between the two Governments. In i860 the Governor-General requested the Nizam's acceptance of valuable 
presents of English manufacture, also jewellery, and a Khilatf or dress of honour, as an carnesi of the desire of the 
British authorities for a lasting concord between the two Governments. In addition to these gifts the British 
Government made over to His Highness, in full sovereignty, certain valuable districts ; ■ and cancelled a debt of 


fifty lakhs of rupees due to them from the Nizam. In 1861 Pier Majesty the Queen conferred upon His Highness 
the dignity of Grand Commander of tlie Star of India in further recognition of his services. 

Ilia illustrious successor, the subject of the present memoir, has shown that he is actuated by even stronger 
sentiments of friendship and loyalty. In 1885 His Highness offered to the. British Government the services of 
his troops for employment in Egypt, in the same year making a similar offer on the .threatened invasion of 
Afghanistan by Russia; and be recently permitted two .regiments of the Contingent Cavalry to join in the Burtpcfie 
cmnpaign. But the most notable instance of his allegiance now remains to be •forded, .'On the 27th'. of 


September, 1887, the Nizam fairly took , all India and England by - surprise, '.by mtim^ting tO' the Viceroy his . 
willingness to present sixty lakhs of rupees to tlie British Government towards, the defence of the 'i^orth-West frontier- 
' .6{ India, against ^ possible 'Russian invasion, and also, to tak^ the field personally, in the event of war -breaking 
. put between the two powers; So munificierit ah offi5.rj inhibiting 'allegiance in the ptactical could not, ■ 
' -qf cotirsc; fail to (meate a profound impression on the public 'mind, ■ both' .iri' Iildin' in 'Euippe: 'J ,'TJ^' act 
■ ' 'bM' been, 'highly by the more i'ftfluentidl portion of the T^ess- of England no-t, oniy‘ dn' sdcouHti' 

' - hf 'lta.''6wn ineHtSt .hut also in view of the excellent effect it must nece 83 arily..ha:ve,.oh.' the, qffiet', Native' 



ill inciting them to cmulato the example thus set by the “greatest Prince of India.” In the course of an 

A 

appreciative leading article, the Times of Septemuer 27th, 1«S87, thus refers to the ofFi'r in question : 

“ This is ail inlini.ition, which no one can misinterpret, that the great native (Jourts, who are outside the rt'd 
line of lirilish administration, have been alive to the incessant cncroachnicnls of Riis.sia in the direction of India, and 
now jiereeivc that this advance constitutes a danger for them as well a.s for us. We Inilieve that feeling is .shared by 
every potentate, great or small, faun Travancinv to CaMhmerc, yet it has I’oinaincd voiceless not for wimt of will, 

1 lilt rather of knowledge as to! how and when to apeak. With remarkahU' acummi the Nizam has not only .seen 
that llu' time has c<inie, hut he has chosen the very heat and the most oi’igiiial mode of giving vent to the jient-iij) 
livliag of a largo .section of the Indian population. In time of war and invasion, or, indeed, <d' iiny military 
<»|>eration.s beyond the frontier, the rulers of the native States would be compelled to play a certain part, ami we 
should a'ceivc, as wo have received before, the oiler of their military contingents. Put w'e are forlunaU'ly not in 
atiy iiuininent risk of war or inva.sifui, although we have saacLioiiod an expenditure of some ten millions sterling 
oil frontier defence ; and it is this wliicli makes the Nizam’s princely gift all tlic more gratifying and .signilieant. 
'flurrc is absolutely no precedent in Indian history for the Nizam taking tliis step in time of peace, nor, iiuKit'd, for 
any native Court adinilting the least responsihilily in regard to the liiiaiieial embaiTas.sments of the Central 
C ioveninicnt, even if caused by expenditure on objects from whicli that Court derives a din-ct heiielil. 
'I'lie action of the Nizam, inagnllicent in itself, is onhiuiccd by all the attendant circunistamx'.s. it l.s 
(pilte unexiiceLed, the step having hceii taken by the Nizam entirely on his own initiative. * » * 

can »^s.surc His lUghne.ss that his generous friendship will wake a responsive feeling in the breasts of the Ilritish 
p.rople, not nuM’cJy for the noble proportions of liis contribution to frontier defence, hut for the loyal feelings which 
inspired liim to place on uniiiistukable record hoforu the world the unanimity of opinion in India on tlic .snbjcct.s 
of English rule and Uusaian aggrii.ssion. The Nizam’s act cannot fail to arouse our cntiiusiasm at the same time that 
it furnishes a unique compliment to our authority and power. l‘he impression iirodueed by the Nizam’s letter 
i will not bo limited to India or this country, although its full effect will be felt nio.st in the Pcnin.sula of Mindo.stun, 
where the ruler of Hyderabad .speaks as the great political chief among the fifty million Mahomedans of tlu‘ 
ICnqnre. The great service which he has rendered onr Government and cause is that, at a moment when evi/ii 
tin: .suspicion of eompulaion c<iuld not cxi.st, he luw come forward w|th the frank declaration that in his opinion 
livery ruler and nativ^o of India has a common interest in the security of the country against External attack. 
In doing tlii.s he ha.s not only committed his own pi'rson and dynasty to a policy of implacable ho.stility 
to a foreign invader, hut he has set all the: feudatoric.s of the Indian Kmpirc a splendid example. If any 
other Indimi Chief had taken thi.s step, the dcx.xl ..would have I)een in n personal sense quite as gratifying, 
hut it would not have possessed the same political significance, When an Indian Mahomedan talks of 
the secular power of Tsluin, his exprc-is-sed thought may be for tlie Sultan as Caliph, but hia real conviction is 
that for' him personally the Nizam i-s quite as important a personage, 'flic Nizam has spoken not only His the 
nlditat ally of tlie EngUah in India/ but as the foremost Mahomedan potentate in our quarter of Asia. He is an 
iiifuntely gi'cater Prince, tested by hi.s revenue, the number of hia subjects and, his own pcraonal c;nligl)tcnmcnt 
and that of his Government, than the Ameer of Bokhara, who is termed the Mead of I.slam in Central A.sia. * * * 
.'Hw silly stories., which those adventurers who wish to make a liveliliood out of Iluasian credulity have been 
circulating about ICngUsh oppression in India, and especially at the 'expense of Mahomedans, have now receivtid the 
clearest possible refutation at the hands of the most representative Mahomedan Prince in the Peninsula. 'I'lic 
Nizam’s letter is also important as putting an end to all possible ambignity as to the the cordial relations and 
good- understanding subsisting between the central Government and the chief feudal nrios of India. A, great deal 
, too 'much notice baa Insen paid to alleged disaffection at native courts and capitals instigated by outside intriguers; 
and the' armies and the social, state of Native States, kept up in conformity with written treaty, may perhaps 
have been scanned with too closely critical an eye under the sudden perception of what might Iw a concealed 
danger.' The Nizatn's letter annihilates such, petty and personal oritirism. It is imjioBslblc after this, to su.‘«p<‘ct 
Mydorhbad of lieing less staunch to the cauSt* of defending India, than ourselves ; and when the greatest' and 
. mo, St powerful of .i[,ndiaJi States is duia outspoken w^' may fed S’Urc that tho.nist' will not lag far behind. 'The 
Nizam Jias been good ^ej^ougb , to take, the niost effectual steps to shatter , the plcni^ing belief of Rnssian 
'cpnimaridcrs atitj 'Some Continental critics, that, whcii th^' Gzuris arinics move towards th? Indus the digco,ntt*hted 
princes land pebpl^ alienated by tlie, gz^d and tyranny of England^ will, rise , to welcome them as ddivcrciia; $0 
,. that the. contest inriji be virtually' over, before tlic first diot ,is fired. •'■, * ' Th,& present ,feam .hits' bettered 
(list pr^epessb^s; example.' He,, has, aiiticipated the crisis, ^hich .njay lie, , before , that country, a'nd he declares in 
: tho';iB(>s.t,;«mp[iatfc ,and ^une^uiyocil ^knner ^hat if the fatal hour (»m(S8;' !he vriil” be,; with; ns, and that, England 
u,pon,jhli, sWordi?,' ,TO we .nevor, doubted, but, what U, as surprising as it, is, welebime is Uiat , 13 ^ has 



discovered tlic very best way to convince the world that his words are sincere, and not mere lip service. It 
would be futile to talk of making the Nizam some adequate return, for there is no repaying such generosity and 
coidiality as he has shown. But we cannot do less than admit that he acquires an additional claim on our 
conlideiicc and consideration by conferring an inestimable service on the whole of the Empire, and one which no 
one but he, as the first of Indian Princes, and the greatest magnate in alliance with the Crown, could have 
rendered with the same cftcct. British politicians can learn from his action the moral that British authority in 
India is both popular and useful, and at the same time that the menace from Russia is regarded by the 
responsible representatives of the peninsula as a real and growing danger. In the union of those who will 
siilfer irom it is to be found absolute security both now and in the future, and the Nizam has shown that this 
union exists." 

I he Indian Government responded to the generous proposal of the Nizam in the same spirit in which it was 
made, as will be seen from the Viceroy's reply, which, together with the letter of His Highness conveying the offer, is 
appended : 


" Hyderabad, Ah^. 36. 

"My Frifnd, 

" No inhabitant can be indifferent to the persistent advance of another great military power towards India ; to 
the necessity that exists for putting the frontier in a proper state of defence; and to the burden it imposes on those 
charged with its safety and the care of the Empire. All who have the welfare of India at heart are bound to consider 
what should be done and to show they are heartily in sympathy with those who are endeavouring to place the 
frontier in a proper state of defence, so as to ward off all danger from our hearths and homes. The Princes of India 
have not been blind to the movement of events. We realize the financial responsibility the present state of affairs 
imposes on the Indian Exchequer. It seems lo me tliat the time has arrived for showing in some open manner 
that India mi united on this question and for that reason I write now to spontaneously offer to the Imperial 
Government a contribution from the Hyderabad State of twenty lakhs annually for three years, for the exclusive 
purpose of Indian frontier defence. This is my offer In time of peace. At a later stage you can count upon 
my sword. 

"Your sincere friend, 

"MIR MAHABUB ALI KHAN.” , 


" Simla, October 7. 

"MyEriend, 

" I have received from Colonel Marshall your letter of the 26th of August and send this reply by his 
hands. It is difficult for me to express in fitting terms my sense of the ready loyalty and good-will whidi 
have prompted Your Highness to come forward at this time with so generous an offer, emanating as it 
docs from the head of one of the largest and most important States in Indio. It is, indeed, a striking proof 
of the friendly feelings entertained towards Her Majesty and the British Government by th.' Princes of the 
Empire ; and I had the greatest satisfaction in acquainting the Queen-Empress with the contents of Voi** Highness's, 
KharitJL There is nO dpubt that the advance of a great military power towards the borders of India has imposed 
■ on the Government the obligation of taking those precautions for the defence ojf our frontier which are' adopted 
by all nations on becoming conterminous with each other, no matter how friendly' their existing relations, 'fhift 
duty undoubtedly has considerably added, and will continue to add for some time, to. the expenditure of ' the 
. Govcnimcnt of India; and it is a convincing proof both of Your Highness's statesmanlike capacity as well as of 
your generosity tliat you should have been the first among the Princes of India to recognise the principle that 
the hatis^c' States are as miicli interested as the. rest of the Indian' population in assisting the (^vemment to' 
take whatever measures may be necessary to preserve the borders of the Empire from any dangers' , which may 
arise ■ from external 'complications, Again thanking Your Highness in the , naine of 'tny Government,' as .well as in 
tlie .'name of Her Majesty 'and the Government of England,, for the noble exampte which ybii -have set, ■ , 

, .’ ' "I remain, my friend, '.yours' sincerely; ' . 

".dxjfferin:” ■ - 


. o^.this act ps being rapidly fop. vre find tiiat seyer^t Pancl^.!iave ‘afread^^r^ 

the .'purpose, according V^e.ckhhot'he^i' '9l<^te'this;''a^ 

:imva merfc!la(i''of tehdfer;^^^! ji^d'.iasV'srfi 



iiiUTCSliiig ohsorvations iniule by niic of the spcelatorR .'it the reception of Ilis lIii;hti('KS at the l^esidency sotm 
.'ifUT his insinuation, illustrate the dif^iiily and self-possossitui with which tlie IViiicc then condueb'd hiniself. " I Ir- 
is an interesLin}^ and inb'lliKt'iit lookinjf cldld, but of coiirs(? it would be nbsnrd to dediiee fi-om this any 
projjfnostieations as lo liis future capabilities and eondiiet at the lu-ad of the- State, llis coiii|)lexion is lit;bt, a.s 
that (»f native I’rinees always is, and lu' looks yoiiiij^iT tliaii the nine uunisoons he is said to hav(* mnnben'd. 
lie had on a white dress, or ratlu-r a eoiiiplieation of dressi^s, vvlndi di'scended b* his ankli's, and he won' 
round his neck a number of striii|;s <ir dianionds and pearls, the htisoni too of his dn'ss heiii|; tlu(*ldy sewn 
with diainoiuls. * ♦ < 'pin* fellow ia evidently already well drilled in the calm im[)ressiv(' ways 

of Royalty, especially Kasterii Uoynlty.” 

Althonjuli he hiia not the comniandiiij; .stature or the .slroM^r physiipie of his aiie('stor.s, llis llif^hiK'ss 
is of w<dl-iuaile, graetd'ul li|;nre. He lias received a eareful educatitm under the diivrtion of Colom-l John 
Clerk, and of Ids lindher, C'ai)tain Cla^Kh^ Clerk, (J.I.IC. He is i,s)fMl at all niaidy sjJorLs, leiit-pi'jj[j;in|; hi’ini; one 
of his favorib' amiiseineiits and oin; in which he has always exeelli'il, 'I'lu' IVinee li;us of late h(H;n takiiij^ iiiert'asin^^ 
iiiten'st in the administration of the State; and aller the resipiatioii of the then Prinu' Minister, the pivseiit 
Sir Siilar Jun?];, in April T.SS7, he success fully carried on the ininisterial duties for .several immllis with the 
jissistanci' of Colonel Marshall, whose services it wiis the jifooil forliuu! of llis llij^diiiess to obtain for a period 
of two years ; and all well wishers of the State would have n'joiced had his eomu'etioii with tlie State ht'on 
permanent or coutimn'd hnij^er. lu his conduet of the hu.siness of the .Stab;, the Prinee is jiainstakiiijj; an<l 
nuttliodieal. The Minister’s audii'iiees (if llis Hiij|;hne.s.s are on fixed days, 1 lis K.xci'lh.'ncy attending at the Palaei' 
tlin'c Limi;s a wis.'k with sneli papi'rs as may Rspiire the Nizam's oRh'rs. Diaries of all the orders passi'd by 
llis IC-xcellency and tin-' Departmental Minl.sters, witli the MhnslePs remarks nixm the latter, an well as cash 
balance .sbitements and abstracts Cjf correspondence with the Resilient, art' regularly sulunitled to thf' Nizam, 
llis Ilighnc.ss is thus kept coiisLaiiLly iind fully itifurmed of the .stale of public hiusiness. Untrainmcllnfl by rare 
prejudice.s, the NIziim h.'is faithfully adlusnxl to the liberal policy of his predet:t‘sst»rs in as frt.'c aui^'mploymtmt 
in tin' public service <if persous of fortiign nationalities as of Mahomedans, ami at this very day Hindus and 
Piirsis continue to hold higli posts in the State. Not oidy this, hut geiienms provision is nuiclt', for life, 
for tluj widows of faithful servants, llis llighness is naturally gtfntle and unassuming, and though of 
n.'servetl di.spo.silion, pos.s(‘ss(,‘S a .MinijdiclLy and sincerity of nianm.'r wliich is singularly winning. A commt.'mJahle 
trait of his chnracbn' i.s his desire to avoid, evt'n in tlu^ slighUj.st clegm^, anything that may give pain to the feelings 
<»r otluTs ; and he rigidly abstains from repeating to pei'Hons concerned anything he may have leanit to their 
prejudice. One story that we havt^ lieard of his unruHled equanimity of temper, oven under ronsidf'ralih^ provocation, 
is worthy of being UHZ»rdtrd lu'n\ It is .said that on one occasion when there was a dinnor party at the Palaci', the 
Resident ami other local magnates being pn^seiit, a .servant brought in a dish eoiitainltig some .scalding 
preparation which he rarele.ssly spilt over Ills Jlighnc-ss’ h.'ind; a contnjtemps which must have been altendt'd 
by no litlle pain and which, witli some, wouUl have boded condign punishment to the man, The fhnnee, 
Ii«HVi‘ver, dill not (?vi'tn rebuke the servant and soomed as if notlung had haj»poiied. Next day he smit f(,*r the 
eliief t'ook and dimply told him not to d(.*put(j anyone to aorve at table who did not cpiite iindembind his duties -• 
an act <»C~'1i';nit.'iicy which, bikou in conjunction with a number of others, iIlu.strntos the real nobility of his 
dii-ipo'^ition. His generous and noble tro.'itmont of Sir Svilar Jung, in the teeth of tin; seriotm estrangement 
wltieh long exi.sfeed between them, in giving his rcatly acquii'scencc to the bestowal of the order of a K.CU.R 
qpori the latter and . allowing him a handsome pension from the State, whilst further guanintecing the 
.luiuidation of Urn heavy debt Incun'od by the late Sir Snlar J luig -’together with many actions of a similar 
nature -*w ill ■ over redound tO' his honour and will serve to cmphiisizo bis tiaily kingly charactcriaties. Kind 
and generous-hearted, ■ as may bo judged from wimfc has aln'ady been aaid, and a father to his subjects, ills 
nighuf*siS' Mir Malmhuh /fli.Khtm jioHscases many of the tninquil virtiujs of his exulted station and is idolized 
by Ilia .*jiihjecb,, wltosc love aiid devotion for him .wcj’c evinced' in nii "unmistakiiJde manner on the occasion, 
' f*r iiW dangerous illness iii March 1884,, when' fervent pra3>'C‘rs were ontirod for his recovery' In, every mostjue 
ftucl'teinpld throughout, the 'State.! 







The Right Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, G.C.S.I. 


ORD NOR n IB ROOK is a man oi whom it may well be written that from his youth he was 
“fashioned to much honour.” Possessed of great wealth and influence, of methodical habits, rapid 
perception, acuiuen and withal sound common sense, it was only to be expected that when he 
entered Parliament he would make his mark in what is undoubtedly the most critical asscmblv 
of the world. It has been well said that there is no place wherein a man will so speedily 
find his level as in the British House of Commons^ and one thing is certain that a man who 
.succeeds in that House must be possessed of abilities of no mean order. When Lord Northbrook, then Mr. 
'fhomas Baring, entered the Mouse in 1857, as member for Penrhyn and Falmouth, his approved knowledge of finance 
find known business capacity ensured him a cordial reception. Nor were the compliments and the anticipations 
of his friends belied. Within a comparatively short period he was appointed Private Secretary to the President 
of the Board of Trade and afterwards held similar appointments at the Home and India Offices and at the 
Admiralty., He was a Lord of the Admiralty 1857-8; Under Secretary of State for War, i86r; Under 
Secretary for India, 1861-4; Under Secretary for Horae Affairs, 1864-6; and Under Sccretaiy to the Admiralty, 
1868-72, in which last year he was appointed Viceroy and Governor-General of India in succession to Lord 
Mayo. Since his return from India in 187.6, he held, 1880-5, the office of First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The son of Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, afterwards created Baron Northbrook, by Jane, daughter of the 
Hon, Sir George Grey, a son of Earl Grey, the ex-Viccroy was born in 1826. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he graduated as a sccoud-clas.s Classic, and in after years he received from his Ahm Mater the honorary 
degree of D.CL. In' 1848 he married Elizabeth, who died in 1867, daughter of the late Mr. Henry Charles. 
Sturt of Crichel House, Devon. On the death of his father in r866 he succeeded to the peerage as second 
Baron Northlirook ; and on his return from India he was advanced as Earl of Northbrook and Viscount Baring. 
Lord Northbrook is a Privy Councillor, a Fellow of tlie Royal Society, a Justice of tlie Peace for Hampshire, 
and was formerly a major in the Hants Yeomaairy, Cavalry. 

From what has been wrlttcu.it will be seen that Lord Northbrook was an cmin^tly fitting successor 
to the groat statesman whose tragic and untimely end was so universally mourned. In Lord Mayo the people of 
India lost a friend whom they could ill spare; and the esteem in which he was generally held, by reason of 
his generous sympathy with the native population ,and whole-souled desire to be fearlessly just, rendered the, 
task of his successor one of unusual difficulty, Added to this the political horizon' was far from 
clear at the time' when Lord Northbrook, in May 1872, assumed office. It is true that the condition of the 



country was prosperous ; trade had improved, the harvests had been, plentiffil, contentment as a rule nagned; 

, and there were not wanting, optimists who asserted that , alike, at home and abroad the situation was absolutely 

untroubled. For all, that, the shadows of coining events, which are ever cist before, were ^tftjrows-JifpD'n the 

land; 'and the cloud, “no bigger a man's hand,” was' looming' in the North and .w^ plainiy<vijsible 

to those, who had; the 'sa^city <t0' discern, it , The .first in^cation pf its presence came front- Khiva, the/li^ah 
of, !which Province, hsA been ,eiaUed: to account, by, Russia .for certain outr^ds . committed bn, Russian isubjecta , 
■by. the Turkomans. | The Klmn, who evidently grasjj^ the true meaning , of lie Ri^ian demandf’^^ not 
pbasea's ;diat, ft^th 'in ,tlie , “ Colpaisiis of ,the -'North"| winch ;iS"'ipp^ntly' df the cne^ !of certain . Engltoh ' 
ppiitidans*, . dispatched , ^ ■ Envoy ' ■ Siml'^ wh^ ■ th® : "Viceroy ; w , thcii , to,.' enfreat' the- gpod ' o^ces ; 

"behidf .of ,ffie',.tto^tenM |l^,rd_.N6rt!^^^ the,'‘pnly possible-: ttiurae'' 

.Thi 'iohitiges'' could denied;, jaware' the; 



iiiipn'ss upon his uiasLcr thu nc'ct'ssity foi* n'piisiiLyHi and adviard liini lo apply himself to llu* tusk nf coneiliaLing 
Kuhbiu. This wise advice was hdI followed ; indeed it, apparently, had tli(' elli-et of still further (‘ml)itU‘rinj( 
the Klian agiiinst Russia and of rendt riiij; his attilude more definiit. 

In the cold weather of iHyj Lord Norlhhrook set «)iit aji extended tour Ihroimh Northern, Western, and 
Central India and was well received by the Nobles and Prinee.s of the various Stnt(‘s through which lie*]wssi fl, 
including the Klun of IviMlat, wlulst their Iliglinesses the Mahaiajii ITolkar an<l the Miih.iraja Sindhui 
<‘iU<Tt£iined llis lixccllcney with true Oihnit.d magnilu'enct*. ’^I'hc nreplion aeeordisl to Lonl Noilhhnuik in 
llonihay will not lightly l)(‘ forgotten Apiirt from tli<‘ political iniportanei* which these toms involve, their personal 
valiu* to a Viceroy e.iniiot he over-eslimaled <hily by intimate Icnowleilgt' of the needs find widu'S of the 
ptmjile can good govennnent he seeunsl, and siicli infornulion is assuredly ohtaiinsl better al first hand than 
through till' inediinu of agents liowever ahlt' In th«' ease of Lord Norlhhrook the vahu' of such ]>ersonal 
itupury w.is soon ai>p.irent. AUlumgh, as we h.ivi' stated, tlie eondilioii of India was at that pi'iiod appareiilly 
prosperou.i, yet there were not wauling grounds hu just nmiplainls. Taxation wa . In avy, and the Ineottic las 
was regard! d as an c'spei Killy ohjiM'tionahle iin|)osl. Lonl Northhrook, hiiusc'lf a master of llnaiiee, s<’t hinisill 
to the task of grappling with tin* ptohlem nj' luiperinl l.isution, willi the reaill that in tin* folhoring Mareli he wa*. 
eiialdi'd to almlisli the Ineonu 'Pax nnd, nft(‘r tuineliouing the enroneinent of a road cess in Rengal, to pul his 
veto upon any fiirllier increase of local hiinlciis. 'I’lnis the fust ysir of Lonl Noil hi) rook's Vic(‘r(i\.ilt y dosed 
Jiapiiily anil well. 

The beginning of saw the spectre <(r Riisdan a*;grisdoii in (\*iitiMl Asia again idniliiig tin* Inputs of (un 
northern neighliouf'., and pnjihu'ing a cnnsli rnation that w.is iniinieal to piMce. A “iionlier line" had heeii, at 
least it vvas so understixnl, agreed u[)f)n between thi*’ (h»v«‘rnin* nl of Mr, Cllarlslone .uni I’rinee Ciortsi bak<ilf ; and 
the Czar had solemnly pledgeil his word to ‘Moiik upon Afghanistan as i'oin|i|(‘le|y ((iHsid<* the sphere'' ol Ruisi.ui 
inihuiuce. Ihit the Ameer of Afgliaiiist.in, Liu «*e All, iuul no faith in I'liissiaii proud v's and hi » ilislnist ol llu* ag<‘uts 
of (he Czar grew day by <lay, di-niiittMlu* elfoil-, of bml Norlhl)rook t<i n assure him. 'I'lu* nmiour of an Intetuled 
Kussian rainp.iign agaiiva Khiv.'i, which linnnl out to ho only l<«i well hiunded, inerea .ed his misgivings, wliidi 
were intmisilied by tlu* recei[)l of biters fiom (ien<*ral Knunhiann ivlio iKssired tf> be n‘eeiveil at Kabul 'Po alla^ 
his fears Uird N!irthI)rook propo^jed a eonferenn' betwoiui the Auikt and llu* Hrithh Commissioni^r at Peshawar, 
but this fluggi'ilixl arrangement fell throiudi and the Vieeroy himsdf ri'ceivetl an Isnvoy of llu* Aimer, Mm 
Molaimad Sludi, at Sind.!. 'Phe hilcrvu-w (f»ok plaee in July, wluui Lord N<»rthbrook a*.'air«‘d the Kiivoy that 
the Amtsn* Iiiul nothing to fiMr from Ktissii; atlvised him in em.e of any ag|',i‘t*ssu)n to n'fer tlu* question to 
the Ilritisli (loveuimi'Ut," and promised him, if ins'tssarv, “asuistane** in the .slmpe f»f arms and money/' and il 
iii'ixl he, the inalenal aid of tnuips. A .sum of 1i*ii lakh, of m[>«es was plaei'il to tin* en-dit of Slu*i’e APi, and 
he was further preHeiUml with it|,cx)o inimketr, 'Plie money present was ollen'd as conipensatjon for any 
hureness fidt I)y Shun* Ali at the Sisiun award, but tlie senailive Aukmt, who r(*gard<*d the wlioh* conference tts 
(■mineiitly imsaliafaeltiry, t'cfusisl It) touch a rup<x‘, although he ae,cepU*d the (pft of muskita. f)lher nuitteis 
trifling in Iheinsdves iiietvjnscd Hlien* All’s ilispleftsiirc* at, nnd growing distrust of, his British Allie*i, itolahiv 
tlie presontH made b) ihi* Chief of Wakban by the Viituoy without due notice of hiicIi <'Ourte!iy liaving been 
made to the Ameer as Sn/en*in. Tliis ill-will wu.s inlejihiileil towattls the end of iJ^ 7 *b wlnn Yakfvih Kiwi, 
llm son of .Shnn* Ali, who hud been in reludlion agrtifu»t his Huvereigii and falluT, potitione«l for pardon. 'Pile 
Ameer idreetial to be willing for .a iveoneiliation, but when Yakooh pn'sculeil Iniitself at Kalml he was, by orejm 
i>f hi« IhtluT at oiicn thrown into pns\)n. tJndoiibtedly th<* duplicity in thi'i ermo wtis great, I»ut it must be 
remembered that Yakoob was <*cnnlly unserupuh-ms ns SIutc Ali, and that he luid led ti foriuitKibb' rebellion 
against his fatluT, J^nl Norililinwik, howewr, addresM'd a strong ndnike to th<* AnuH*r ivspii'ting Ids tn^arhery, 
which tho latter rtreived in high dudgeon ami which certuiidy di*! not inipwve mathu’s for^ Yakoob by one 
hair's breaUtlt Indci*d, ns a matter of fact, lie rmnalrusl a prisoner till 1P17H. 

About this liiiio the (pjesiion of the posdhility of ojuudiig up entnim rcial Jidurtiourse with nnl>K wua 
undc*r coiwldeiatloii, Mr, John Kilgar and Sir Niduird Temjde warmly favodiig tiie ilesign, which was 
hupcfully mganled by the Indhi Dllln*. 'Peinpln's iimuedutl/.* piTileecRsor wa.s quiU*. In uceonl with him on this 
point, believing that the* time wan oppin'tiim* foi' sei'uring, or oncliswuirhig to secure, friendly hib.'rcmirsc with 
pt'oplc bcytiiid the Kasturn Ilinmlnyns, Jt wim eonh'ndtxl that Um TliilHitauR tliemsclvcH wen* anxious for sudi 
interctmrse, iin4 won* indiirerent to Cbln<*)-‘'e jealousy ; nitd Sir Riclmrd Temple llmily bdiewd that tli« making 
of a gaod rtjad through Sikhlm would secure for India a profitabln trade with the counlrira beyond Darjet‘ll%\ 
Ic Wpa hoped that cattle, gold, ailvci*, and procioua ntonea would bit impprtt,*d from Thibet in exchange for 
wopnen and (mttem goods. I#ord Nortlibrook, however, looked coldly upon the Bchemo and dodinod to bordtm 
the Troaaury with an expense for which he co«td ace no adequate mum. 0« the otifer hand, a treaty concluded 
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between the Viceroy and the King of Siam respecting the State Zimmay, was a highly satisfactory arrange- 
ment. From a state of absolute chaos order was evolved; security of life and property was guaranteed by 
the Siamese Government ; and a Civil Court was established on which a British officer was to be allowed to 
sit. The immediate home legislation of the year was marked by the passage of the Revenue and Rent Acts 
for the North-West Provinces. These two measures dealt with land revenue and tenure. They assured to the 
occupier a fixed rent for ten years, and drew a sharp distinction between proprietary and occupancy rights, 
which prevented the sale of the former depriving the occupier of the latter, a provision which doubtless 
averted much suffering. 

The year 1874 threatened to be a fateful one for India By reason of the failure of the monsoon both in 
the previous September and in January, a famine appeared inevitable. Bitter experience in the past had taught 
the people the full horrors of the sufferings thi'y would probably be called upon to endure, but for once they 
reckoned without their host. It is possible to differ with Lord Northbrook on some points, but the most 
captious critic would be compelled to admit that when the demon of famine stared him in the face he evinced 
a comprehension of the needs of the people, a capacity for rapid action, ami exhibilcJ such true statesmanship, 
that hail his administration begun and ended with the period of scarcity it would deserve to be chronicled to 
hi£» undying honour. In conjunction with ihe Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the Finance Minister for India, 
Lord Northbrook set himself boldly to the task of grappling with and overcoming the dreaded enemy. His 
first step was to warn the people in the columns of the Ga^idte of the danger that threatened and to request 
their loyal co-operation; and especially he impressed upon civil officers that they would be held responsible for any 
loss of life which timely aid might liavc prevented Having arranged with the various railway companies 
for reduced tariffs, he set about the importation of food and the establishment of Relief Committees 
in every distnet. I’ublic works were inaugurated and private benevolence requested, to which appeal 
the inditin Princes and others responded with customaiy liberality, whilst in England a Famine Fund 
was started by the Lord Mayor of London, the Queen-Empress heading the list with a donation of 
^1,000. By the exercise of those statesmanlike qualities for which Lord Northbrook is remarkable, the Viceroy 
succeeded in purchasing nearly three hundred thousand tons of grain, drawn chiefly from British Hurmah, and 
tliat, according j^o a known writer, without disturbing the regular exportation of rice from Burmah to Europe, whilst 
supplies from other sources made up a resewe fund of grain of nearly four hundred and eighty thousand tons. 
Transport trains of bullocks and caits wore organised and, when the necessity arose, the rice was carried into all 
parts of the affected districts, witli the proud result that when the drought passed away and plenty once more 
smiled upon the land only a few deaths could be actually traced to famine. A result so unprecedented, effected 
solely by prompt and efficient action, untiringly su&taincd by the Viceroy and his distinguished colleagues, deserves 
to be and will be quoted for all time, and will serve as a brilliant incentive to similar devotion and administrative 
ability should the necessity for like exertions ever unhappily again arise. The total outlay on famine relief amounted 
to upwards of ;^6,ooo,ooo, but the results achieved made the price paid little more than a trifle. 

As there are few evils without some compensating good, it may be mentioned that the famine gave 
lat impetus to the extension of roads, railways and irrigation works : out of 600 miles of railways opened 
1874, more than 400 being made by tlic Public Works Department alone. In 1874 the earnings of all 
t’'iic railways were little short of four millions sterling, or nearly i‘800,000 above the total of the previous 
year. About thiH time the settlement of tlie gauges was effected; and what threatened to be a serious 
question was satisfactorily decided The Government of Lord Mayo had adopted the metre gauge of three 
feet three inches, which military critics and far-seeing commercial men alike agreed was an unsatisfactory 
measurement and one calculated to bring about serious and costly complications. It was contended that the 
metre gauge was unfitted for the transport of troops and munitions of war ; and that the broad gauge of five feet 
six inches was the only suitable one to meet Indian necesaitieb. In the matter of cost there was lUUe to choose 
between the two, whilst the superiority of the broad over die metre gauge was apparent However, the Duke of 
Argyll, who was then at the India Office, refused to listen to remonstrances ; and it was not unOl he was succeeded 
■ by Lord Salisbury t ha t the matter was adjusted. The question was finally settled by a compromise which enabled 
Lord Northbrook to adopt the broad gauge for the Northern Punjab and the Indus Valley lines. 

Two romarkable events occunred in 1875, the first being the deposition of Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of 
Baroda, and the installation of Sayaji Rao— to which due prominence has been given dsewhere-and the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to India. How the latter vvas received and foted is now a matter of history, but the tact 
and considetation of Lord Northbrook were abundantly exercised on more than one oc^lon in* an unobtrusive 
mwmer ahd were neither unappreciated nor forgotten, A reform of the Customs Tariff was also an important, 
of y®**"* ' Out of fifteen articles on which export duties were levied Lord Northbrook took the 
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duties off twelve, and large reductions were made in the import duties. A new duty on long-stapled (’otloii , 
from Auieriea was imposed, but this arrang( ineiU, however jiihtifietl as a nicnsurc of econonueal syimnetiv, w.i.'. 1 
by no nu'tins reeeived with favour. During this pi'riod (duration in linlia had been advaiieiiig r.ipidly ; prrjiulirt s 
and fanatirism were being grailually uprooted, Native genllemen wi're given annsH to the high ])osts of the 
uncoveniiiil('d Civil Service, and, allowing lor the drain on the KxrJi('(pier caiisecl I)y the laiiiine, tlu‘ .'inanri.il 
condition of the country was fairly good. Addl'd to these advaiUagt's, the relations belwtrii the Viceroy and 
the border Stales were unubually cordial. 

Lord Norlhbrook’.s tenme of ollici' was new thawing to a cloic. 'I’ln' relationship width he Ii.mI 
maintaiut'd with the AnietT of Arghnuislan vva-i outwardly cordial, hut llieie is now no doubt that tht' sou iie>,s 
felt by Shere Ali, nffeired to prtwiously, raiiklt'd and festered; and (be situation was indubitably sliained. 
At this iiiopportiint* time Loixl Northbrook was jnvssed by the India Ollln^ to send a mission to Kabul with 
the oI>j(‘('l of estalilisliing a periuaiicnt llritish Agency at Ih'rat, to he followed by .similar in.stitutions at 
Kandaluir and Kabul. The jiaiicity of inrormaiioii obtainabh' from Central Asia anti the n*rognis(‘d danger oi 
the coiiLiniit'd Kui-^ian advance g*ive rolouiMlile reason for the suggeslion, but Lord Northbrook well knew tlhit 


any surb proposition would ln' ulisolult'ly ivjoeled by the Ameer, or would at least bring about 
(Strangenienl lielwern Hheu' All iiiid llie llriti-ih f rovtnmierit. In an (‘s'liaustive dispalrli Jn' set 
rtmsons for objecting to Lhi' proiiosilion ; ami it must be admitled that tin* argumt'nts atlduced and 


eoni|>le|e 
roi'lll lii‘i 
the r.u'ls 


marshalled \v« at far to prove its iiiiwisdoin. With all the earnestnt'ss of sound eonviction he urged iip«in the 
Oovts'muent to reliii([uisli tlx'ir inteiiliou. He argimd tiiiit tlu' (line foi placing Urltish Uesidents in Alghfiu 
ritics had not nrrived; llml Sluu'e Ali would not con *ont to any such proji'ct, whilst the livts of all I’rili .h 


officeiN having huidness in Afghanistan wtjiild he imperilled; and lie contimded that it was unfair to attempt 
to force the Ameer to a eomvssioii still refiisi'd by Uu* frieiidly ruliT of C.'ashmeu*. 'I'lu' opinion of tlu' Indian 
Goverumeut was tlvul to sulwtitute Kaglish for Native Agency would be to undo thi' good attained '*h.v the 
lioliey which was atlvocaled by Lord Canning which was renewed by Lord 1-awrence * ^ * 

which was ratiPuHl by Lord Mayo, and which we luve since steadily iinrsm'tL" In a later dispatch he 

dououucej the proposed mi'asure “as involving .serious danger to the peace of Afghanistan, and to the interests 
of the liritish ICnipiiv in India/' 'fhe India IMliee, however, dal not sec matters with laird Norlhhrook’s 
eyes. To the ofiidal mind igimraace of the doing.s of Hiussia in Central Asia was a greater «‘vH than the hnupi'r of 
Shcre Ali; and Uu* (luestioii of a mission was insistinl upon, bird Northbrook could not assent to this policy. 
Aasurtsl of the unwisdom of the course pressed uiion him he refustsl to yield; and sooner than pursue acourM* to 
which he was so Readily opposed, he in I'ebniury i8y(j requesti'd that another VieiToy miglU he appointed. T(» 

such a demand then' wa.s but one a'ply. Lord Northbrook (piitted Calcutta on hi.s iTtuni to luiglond in April, 

mid Lord Lytlon reigned in bis stead. 


IVior to laird Northbrook's departure a [mblic meeting was held at the 'I'own Hull, Calcutta, wlien 
it was denidt'd to iiiisi' a statue in his honour, llomliay followed suit by laying out a imlilic garden ('all(*d nfh-r 
his name; and several princes did liini ami thcmselvi's honour by eivcting memorials of his ViciTuynUy-'-coiusisting 
mt^lly of public works and sdiolarsliips --in tlieir respective capilulfi. Lowl Northbrook’s ringn in India wa.s a 
l>cacefnl and, on thy whole, a .succe.ssfiil one; and in all IiU actions he was animated by u strong sense of duty 
ProbiMc ft Latwfv, the motto of his house may also lie said to be the maxim of hia life, for no one posK(sseN 
H keener love of inicgrity oi* a greater capacity for renl work. 'I'hc word.s of a leading native journal, the flhu/u 
PMotj aptly summarise his rule made no war, jwmcjced no ten-itory, committcHl no plunder; but he gave 

the land rest.” More than Una, lie was alike the friend of the pi'oplo and of the iMnci's ; ami has not ci*ased, 
since he rdincjuiahed oJUce, to exert himself for their benefit whenever oi>|X)rtu!ilty has ari.'^cn. It is llmiugii 
his exertions that the Northbrook Indian Club has been fuunded, for tlie avowed purjWRc of promoting social 
iatercoimje and friendly feelings belweeu Englishmen and natives of India, in I he welfare of which institution 
h# continues to take undimiuisheil interest. 






H.H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao III., G.C.S.I. 

Gaekwar of Barocla. 


H '“ ~ MONGST the live.s the account of which is given in this book, surely the strangest is that of Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar. Circumscribed by the law and order of a civilized age it has been the fortune of 
a few to raise themselves a little above the crowd, to become somewhat more noted than their 
contemporaries by their talents and endeavours ; and we give them their meed of praise. Their 
birth and circumstances however wairanted their prominence in some measure and fortune did 

I '.-!..-!.- j.'.— .J not bestow upon them such bountiful gifts as to astonish us. No violent contrasts startle us no 

sudden rise or fall. But here we get to truth .stranger than fiction, and it is the unexpected which meets us at 
every turn. Fortune and merit vie with each other, and it is hard to say which really is the winner. " The 
luckiest of men,” says one ; “ The most deserving,” answers another. “ But," would a third more discriminatingly 
observe, “ there runs through the is/c, which is as yet half told, a line of sadness and domestic losses and 
sorrows act as a counterfoil to his exaltation and the success of his public career.” 

One only of all the great Maratha houses never entered into any contest with the British arms. The 
State of Baroda, whose territories are interlaced with those of British India, is not separated from Bombay by 
high mountains or immense distances; nor was its indigenous population, when once it had been conquered by 
the Marathas, of* a martial and turbulent character. The consequent impossibility of rivalry decided the Gaekwars to 
be tlic. constant friends of the foreign conquerors. Yet Baroda, before the magic Lies of the railway and telegraph 
were formed, was far enough from the western capital to live, for a period, a life of its own. And a conservative life it 
led under the long rule of the astute Sayaji Rao II., whose three sons resembled him in tliis, tliat they refused to 
fall in with, or were incapable of imitating* the revolutionary aspects of British progress. A purely personal rule 
prevailed. Old customs were cherished; the Ihiits of western civilization were disregarded, or at least only 
spasmodically and perhaps foolishly snatched at and then quickly dropped, by the most noteworthy of Sayaji's three 
sons IChande Rao, whose loyal aid during the mutiny of the Bengal army seemed to ensure to the family a perfect 
immunity from harsh interference, in spite of the many abuses which prevailed. But the disastrous career of his 
brother and succes.sor, Mulhar Rao, hastened on a crisis which led to the amalgamation of the history of Baroda with 
that of its neighbour. Impotence and iiiciSciency prevailed and amidst the confusions of a reckless and' corrupt 
administration the reigning Prince was thrust from power. No near relative was found to succeed him, so 
that at length, out of an obscure village in distant Khandesh, a remote descendant from the founder of 
the line was drawu from poverty to be placed on the cushion of one of the wealthiest States in India. Seldom 
lias any such turn in the wheel of fortune been seen in modern times. Yet vast as the contrast iwas 
between the condition of a peasant's son and that of an autocratic riilcr, it was not so great as tliat which took place 
ill the State of which Sayaji Rho became the head. During his minority the control of affairs- was entitisted to a, 
Brahmin Miiiistcr of conspicuous ability, who had ticen trained by long service in Travancore and Indore, whose hands 
were free to make such changes as he pleased and whose administrative experience led him to effect great reforms. 
Meanwhile the young. Prince was being brought up. by an English tutor, but was- encouraged to abandon nothing 
,of the past which deserved ,tO' live. .' Quietly and assiduously he fulfilled his school task, and when His Excellency 
the Marquess of Ripon invested ,bim. with power, |at ‘ the- age' of eighteen, ho was found deservmg of the trust 
ciimniitt^ to him, The Baroda of' edh hardly be reco^ised as. the Baroda "of fourteen year^ ago. ' The laws,' 

the de^artnehte^ the' piiblie' “Works, which have been the work of Raja Sir, T. Mad^va Rbw and , Sayaji,., Rao, IIP • 
'.cpi\{oln^y)''iiW'giy<ih it a new aspect- ' 'Arid ii'yet more significant ,jtact',is that, if .we^,lq6k' .deep^, the', Barp^ pf 

iiiikftd ''to iihei^te'of' fourteen-years iagri* its individuality is riot' lost '''and this' 'is; ih the m^', oaring’ 
.bhairacAer' ruler, ' -wiibse-' mtfclleck»ai^,f5:rffef^'«an_g^ <i>f,;progro%y[lu^'^virig,^^ 

paait;' which '^ch th^^ 'destrtif save otdjjf to improve; ■ J,’,-'; 




Toth(M'iivumstamvs\vliiH)K:uvniioptMiii^ for t hi-, Mbhl.-n .■tuui;/' nf tin- n>Ii!.;> li.ir ..I llat.-l.. iim .iM.hl- ■! 
allushm iiccil Ik-iv Ik* made. Ills I li-lnw.v/Khandr K.im Carkwar, liavinj- «hV«l in vvithnut |. t . 

(lu.- rij-lit (.r aco-ssion passed lo Ills brollur Mulliar Kao, wlm hail h.-nt a pii,.iiwr ha ■.r\,t.d ‘... i' ■ m 

suspii'inii nf lit’iiijj; iniplii'aU'd in rcmspirarifs liie liU' «»l Kli.iinin Ivan. [lUi Mulli.it U.m > ni.' i'.,,- >. 

lo (lisauiti-nt and rlanuuir i.n llie part of lii;. siilijerls In :airh an rvt< ii' a-. In lendm jv" " iiiii-i.i.il tM.. 

iiniuTativ.' in loss than thnr .yoars alter Ills in.stallalinii. 'I hr (‘.nveriiiiK'nl appmnied .1 t eniiiii' • i..-, n, ri.jsif 

into nunnToiis serious eliarf^rs iiC inaladniinistiation prelerre’d ai-aiiist Iiini lliinneji Ihn Iv uia nl .il I-.im-Ii 11 “ 

I'liarf^e.s liaviiif; hreii held hy the (.’oinniission to hav<* he«ni in.iinl> iMnve<|, the i;..iul.i\ l InveMUti. lO 1 tm.li. 1 . dv 

rautioinal Mulliar Kao iij^ainsl a eniiliiuiaiire nl the ahii.ii's and fp'.uited him a p'lind nl * iv.lileeii nifiift*. '/.i' m 

vvliieli to [lilt lii.s liuiisi* in order. Hardly lliree monili!'. had elapsetl li».in the dale r.| the .iI.i.m' . iuenil.>n> il ot •■e, 

wlif.Mi an aUeni[it lo poison till' lirili.sli Kesideiit, ( ’"I'Uiel K. rii.ivi'e, u as diseniei'f’d. rcl.iiul I'Immi w.e. Han oi:.-! 
and Colonel Sir I., I’elly appoiiiteil a.s Speeial .Np'til lo tin* Cmveriior- Cietici.d at lliinda 1 he in.pihi- le ton. .! 
haviiij; warranted ihe eonelusioii that thealteuipl was ln.sli|*.iled 1 »n Mulliar Kan, (lie (htieiiniieiii ni' lud'a api- imU-I 
a Ili}.;h Cuiiiniissinn in I'eliniary lo impure intn the eli.ire,e, Miilli.ir Kan Inin;; laeanuliik .u- peneS -I 1.,.-* ?!•• 
exeirise nl' power. Allhou{;li his )j;uill in this iiistanre was tint held tn |ir- pmsed, isun;; (n ,i div; Im mI ed.-n 
ainoiif^st the l.'onnuls.sioni’rs, he was on other i‘rnnnils derl.ired iintnvii)ii,.U imap.dile »il j-tnt,! env 1 mui* o', .mi 
areordiiigly wa.s depo.si'tl and depnried lo Matlras on the .‘.‘inl id April, i;'-;’ ’.. It m.i\ p'llmp. n>ii hi .or.* *..■ 

mention that at this Lime leal’s were eiilerlained hi .some ipiai ter,-. n| a .'ilmiif; I'OilMhiliiv nl' l'.-r,id.i h< Int- hi.-., 
williin the limll.s of the “red line/’ (’oiise<iueiil on the deihronement n| Mulh.ir iCm, I'h,' i!r- todi . ..m' t}, 
lunpire howi'ver were then ruled hy Iwn .slatesnieii imhiied with an iiili'i'etit hoe 1,1 in liei the .M.iiij.ii ■, 

Salislmi'Vj as Seereliiry of Slate for India, and tin* Karl nl NnrlhlwnnK. a i Vieiuio, and die po-mpt p . a 
hy (utvi'rnuii'iit to jiiid out an elijjfihle siieei ssor IVoiu (lie (laekwar's lainiU '■non <li ,pelh i| .dl I* .n’ in thf re ;.i-{ 
Seareliiiij^ inqiilrit's resulUsI, as alri'mly iiillmaled, in the ilisenvirv of ilie de; is ndaiit - nl ri.ii.ip. [I.j.i , lje!|,., 
lineally amueeted with llu' nilinj.; faniily. Ihil of the flij^ihl*' memhi r,., CMivemmMii •,( Io.-ImI (h,p.d lit*, jh' 
.sulijeet of this memoir. Ho Is the seetmd .son of Kasi Kao, the liilh in lim al do-'ei ni fntui pi.iiap K.oi, .1 

of Kilajl Kao, tl»e loumlei' of the Karoda <lyna.siy. It will thm. Ih* sem that ihv prc- ,eni niti i of Har.id.i A a 
clireet d<-secn<luiU of llie i‘eifj;ain{j; family of the (iaekwars, ili«*U{;li hir. am’e!,h»r,-. h.id, llii‘nup,h r.i.m*- inilr,.uM< 
vicissitude of fortune, lapsml from their hii,di estaU* into the lutmhle po-.liion of r'ldlivaior.; in the Hr tv.m. 

'fhe ehoice, of llu,’ paramount I’viwer liaviiqA', as just .Klated. fallen on Copal K,ui, Her Hi:*hne*. . ,Iam!i;d».d, Kh.md - 
Kao’.s widowi*!! rnusort, hefjfgisl jienuisHion of liov'enuiient to adojit him. Her rnjue .i was itrano tl in i on .ider, »’»**( j 
of her hmduiml's loyalty ami the cenmionyof tuioplhm took plaee on ihe jyih nf Ma,v, iSy.;, t p» ih,. da\ '-ji 
Kie.lianl Meade, lo the Chjveriior-th'm'ral, went in slate to Ihe pulai’e and installed the vonnp. rrin* < on ih*' 

throne of his anceKUms, as Sayaji Kao the 'Hiird, and iove.ued him in tin* pre numi* nf ihe (vi'ineipal nf'iter t'-, and la-h!* :. 
of Uannla witii a SlaU,;-dtvs.s, presented hy llie Vierioy. It should h<Te he not, id, in the Imnriur ol da' Ihitt-h 
(iiivrnnm'nt, that in eonfciTlng tlm .soverriffniy of the State on tliis mlopieil mm and of His Hiv.lui*' •. 

Khaiule Kao, it did not, tis had Inmn feared, maUe any rtHluetiou tn the jaiwets am{ privilev;*'!. whieli ih*. H.tel. v. m e 
had hithorto enjoywl utuler tisistint; treaties -a result for wliieh the (iaekwar and, in a m'um*, all Indui idionlil fi * l 
indoIUed to the hifjh siin.sv of jmlitical juslico mid lu'mrvolRnl, inti'uiions ol hoMi Lord Salishurv and l,nn| 
Nyirthhivok. Tlie Clovi'niinenl of India now ilireelt'd its lUh’iuion ti»provi»lin|* .suitahle tiMinin^^ ami eilur.itinn ihr the 
youuK Ihdncii, anrh as would lit him for the diw'lmrKe of the oner*»us dulin.^ that wen* lo devolve ntmii idiii in due 
course. Competent iK‘r.sons wero oni^agud to teach him Kn^^llsli and tho.pHucip.'d 'd' Wisu ni India, Tla* 

hunddej sum)uncliug.s in wliieh the I’rinee hud boen brought np, far froin hriag udrawhaek to his progii-.s.4i, tt-ally proved 
advantagroiw to him, Inasmuch as he was thereby rendcrttd anicuahh' to tlu,* inlhienccs hi-iiuglit to u|w»n tiinq to 
which a lad uursod in the laj) of Uisnry and trained aiuidst the indulgonpes of a nmivi* Court would ttot pt'i hups easily 
have yielded As he advanwtl in his atmlies his aptitude gradvmlly but stendily iarri.'ased ami Ids progres^ was nr»tieer| 
with watisfaclion liy Ihc Minister ami by tlic Agent to the Govemm'-Cenei^il in ev»,'ryHuei:os!ii\v Athuini.stratii>ii Ueport. 

In His niglintfSH prwectltnl loHomhay, in the cumpnnyof Sir Madava Uoty, and the ddef nobles of, 1 he 

State, to iiKsi Uis. Uoyul , Mighncs.s tlie Kn nee of Wtil,cs bn his andv^al In Ind'm, 'J'lie following acenunc of lii.i 
reception by tho IMnec ofWalefl, written by Hr. Kii«fK*Il, the olTidul birtloviau of Ills Kuyal, IllgJinews' tour, will 
be read with great iiitorcKt;--"Ail iyyca' wct'^,. dmled'- (whon Mahamjali Suynji Kiu», the little boy whom the 
'(government nnadia instaUvd as, the. Ga^kWar of Karoda, stood at th«' thrisjhold of the door-fa crysttillUotl ndnbow, 
He Is ft.ftinalV rielloaMy framed l^d for' Ids twelve yenh : attd , rabre^ wttlii a .bright, pkasadt ' 1 to weighted 
, «4teacj; ineclv cHitat,' fimti, iJngisra, ankles— with aueb ' aV^ght, . artd|' \yonder;'6f yairt diamonds, emmldii, riibiwi^ ami 
petals, hfl would be wnrtb the loot, of mnqy a rich towii, .It i« hftfleiia tbi^give :tlip t'Btimate 1 heard, of llielr ynlue, and 
litoc:gcnUemaa; ba4^' homfc'; W« all knot^. hia biafeyr &j ;.ht*W,hc ovves his position and his future 



inliriilancv, wlinU‘vc‘riLniriybc, to the attempt made to poison Colonel Phayre and to the selection byjamndbai, 
widow ol lli(‘ i)i<tl«r('ssorot tbecK-Gackwar, now somewhere in custody, of a little scion of the House of Pilaji, 
w ho (<.uM(le.l Liu* (.iiiiily and whose descendant (Pratap Rao) little dreamt of the revival of the branch in the person 
ol 111', SOM He was met al the ulgc of the caipct and strode with much solemnity to his scat side by side with the 
I’linu' .^ir Madava Row, Sir R. Meade, and a noble train of chiefs came with him. * * The visit of- 

the(.a(kwai lasUd a niimiic or Iwo longi'i than usual, for the Prince asked several questions and conversed with 
Sir Madava Kow .iiul Sir K. Meado 'Hic forms prcsciibed in the programme were duly observed and the Gackwar, 
wlios( joiltqi and cseorl wire very splendid, departed.” Another eye-vvitiicss on the same occasion, a correspondent 
ol llu* (•HiphUy thus diserihcs his impression of llis Highness’ deportment: — “Here we may note, wdial to a 
Liii(i|>(‘aii inav seem one ol the most mai-vcllous features of the w'hole affair, namely, the wonderful self-possession 
ol till' >oung (i.u kwMr, I his boy, aged twelve years, who a few months ago w*as only a village lad in comparative 
p ivett\ lu'.us liinist II with perlect composure and dignity and appears to his inferiors every inch a king, as though 
he had sat on llie («,idi lor half a ecntiiry; while he fell, naturally and with genuine gracefulness, into a tone (>f 
pultcl (finality and frank boyish cordiality, well blended wdth dignity, in his intercourse with the Prince of Wales” 

Dining the same nioiitli ilis Royal Highness honored the Gackwar with a visit to his Capital, w’hich had the 
(•111 et ol t oiifinning Ibe popular mind in the permanence of the new order of things The Prince’s reception was 
niai ked by i iglit roval ni.ignilieeiu't*. Prominent among the sights to which he was treated, were the famous gold and 
silver j'Uiis; the fight ol wild an iinals, known as Sathnmri : and the rich stock of jewels valued at four millions 
sleiliiig. About ten months later the Maharaja, at the invitation of the then Viceroy, Lord Lyttoii, attended the 
Delhi Dutbar held on the ist ol January, 187^) honor of Her Majesty’s assumption of the title of Quccn- 
Ivm press ol India, (hi lli.it auspicious occasion he was invested with the title of Farzoft(^-i-Khiis-i~DaitIat’-t~Inj>Iis/iia 
which rendered into ivnglish means “ Favored Son of the British Empire.” 

I lie year i88c) was .signalisi'd )jy the marriage of I lib Highness. The bride chosen vvns Laxmibai, a niece 

of the Priiic(‘ss ol 'I'anjon*. No trouble or expense was spared to make the celebration of the marriage in eveiy 

way woriliy of this happy event in the new life of the Prince. Now that the time of accession to p(5wcr was 

tli'uwing no.ir, tlu* general education which the Prince had received in the usual branches of learning was 

stipplcmciiU (1 by a hpecial course of adniinibtrative training. The Minister and the heads of the several depart- 
im iiLh prc'p.ired and delivered a series of lectures on subjects faUiiig within their respective provinces— the art and 
scioiM’o of civil govermnent, revenue, finance, economics, laws, police, jails, the army, &c. The Minister thus 
nronks his (>i>iiiiou of thi.s training The ]*rince accorded to tlie.se lectures his most earnest and sustained 
atlcnlion. * * * 'pb^ result, to the very best of my belief, i.s that His Highness has become very fairly 

I'onviThaut with the great principles and the general practice of good Government. He knows what his duties and 
rcsponsihililiob are and he i.s iii.spired with a genuine desire to acquit himself well as a ruler. There is every 
reasonable prosiwct of ln,s striving to promote the welfare of hi.s subjects and to respect their rights and liberties.” 

At tlie apixiifitcd time Sir James Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, was entrusted by tlie Viceroy with the 
duty of investing the Gackwnir with the government of his State. This ceremony took place on the 28th of December, 

1 88 1, 'i’he Viccniy s AV/fwAi' (s|x:cial or State letter) announcing the consent of the Government of India to the 
(taekwar's investitiuv with full sovereign powers, was read. In the coiu^c of this communic.ition the Marquess of 
Kipmi ohstTVi'd'-^' From the reports 1 have received of your Highness' character and of the progress you have made in 
fitting yourself for the high position you will now occupy, I have every confidence that your nile will be characterised 
by Luihwerving loyalty to the Biitibh Goveniment and it is my sincere hope that, recognising the gi'cat responsibilities 
whi('h huvt* now devolved upon you and assisted by the able oflicers who have ah'eady done so much for tlic Baroda 
Stale, you w'ill conduct tlic administration with justice and wisdom, so as to secure the affection and promote the 
prosperity of your ix'ople.” Salutes were fired in honor of the occasion, and Sir James Fergusson, addressing himself 
ti » tin; Maharaja, dHiveivd an ajipropriate address on the responsibilities and duties of government The Viceroy’s Khilat^ 
consisting of vahiiiblt* jewels and dresses aggregating Rs. 50,000 in value was then delivered and the Prince, now the 
Gaokvyar regmant, in terms of the warmest gratitude acknowledged the care and attention which had been 
bwlowtHl on his training, and concluded as follows: — ‘’Influenced by so many good agencies and favoured by 
s(s ninny au.spieiou« circumstances, t sluill pursue a simple and solid programme. 1 shall always feel and 
matiifeat sincere and undeviating loyalty to Her Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. Mying on the 
sympathy and support of the Jmiierial Goveniment, 1 shall always be solicitous for the welfare of my subjects. 
Whatever good may have been conferred on them from of old will be preserved and I shall earnestly .strive 
for further steady progrees towards the accomplishment of this foremost object of my ambition. I expect constant 
and cordial co-operation from all sides and froui all desses. May God help me In the fulfilment of my duties.” 
Pireaents were then conferred on the principal oflScers of State, this formality terminating tlie interesting 



prucei'diiigs wliidi oonfitiUiled the young I’rinco a i*ul(*r over one of Llu' iiiost iinportunl ]iriii(’I|Kililiv's in liulia. 'I'lu' 
1 >url)iir was followed hy ii haiKiuet in Llie oveiiiiig, at wliicli Mr. I‘hilip S. Melvill, Agent lo the (l«>v<‘nior-C'i('ru‘raI, 
and t>tlior speakers, in proposing and replying lo toasts, took oeeasinn to reliT to the refonns wlneh had been 
t'lfectoil in the atlininistralion hy Sir Mailava Row and his colleagues during their U'luire of oftaT, 

So far the happiness of the I'riiice had lu'on uninteiJ iqited, and all surniiindiiig eireuiuslane* s poinltMl to a life 
of contimioiis pn>spei‘ity. But even rulers of uu'ii art* ii<»t exempt (Voiu tlu* chane.i‘s and sorrows of hunum lile and in 
April iBS;; his Ilighiie.ss was overtaken hy a sad domestic hereavement in tlie untimely dt'alli of his eonsiirL, to wluiin 
he was most di.'volcdly attaelual. 'I’his Jiielanelioly event ovoketl general S 3 mipalhy for llu' Maharaja. 'I'he I’rim'ess 
luul home him tliive children, two tlaiighteas who died during the lifetime of llu'ir iiiollier, and a son ainl Imir, 
named Fateli wSiiig. Ilis Uighne.ss' grief for this Iok.s was keen anti al)uling, hut it was deemed expt'dient and 
the custom of his raa; remlered It im[i(‘rative that he should not remain unmarried, Aceordingly, in l)eci’mlier ttf the 
same year, his llighiu'.ss married a young lady from I)t‘Was, in central India, hy whom lie is blessed with anollu'i* stui. 

IliM'o it may he well to give a few [lartioulars rcganllng the Baroda Stah*. It is sin oflshoot id' the great 
Maratha conledeniey lliat was formed in 1 ‘ooiia in the early part of tlie last et'iiLuryp consliluLiiig one ol 
the rmulal powers whieh rose on the ruins of the Mogul ICmpirt*, and which was the result of the eniiTprise 
and valour of an indiviilual of tdi.senre origin. Tht* (irst person of thi' (laekwar'.s family of whom we liml 
mention made in liulian history was Damaji, son of Keroji. 'riunigh horn to the humble ofliiT of I’atel, or chief 
of a village in the Ihice.an, he soon (llstiiigidshed him.self as a soldmr in the arm^' of Sliahu, Raj.i of Satara and 
grandson of the famous Sivaji, whose coiiimimder-in-chief, Khuntle Rao Dliahare, at this time began to pour his 
liredatory horse into Ciuzerat ami levy trihute on tint provinn*. Damaji distinguished himself so much hy 
his bravery and Eiiiece.ss at tlio battle of Balapur, fought iii 1730, that lit* was soon aftm- appoinit‘il secoml in 
command tjf tlie Imperial forces, under Khun(l<‘ Rao Dhabare, with the title of Sluunsher Dahailur. On his death, in 
1731, he wjis succeedeil in bis oHice by bis nephew Rilaji, who soon (lisplayt'd his capacity as an enterprising and 
valiant soldier, 'fhi^ extraordinary suece.MSCs hy which lii.s (‘xeiirsions into (Iiuerat were attended, laid <h(‘ 
foundation of a pffrnianent conipic.«it t'tpial to tliat of any of the rival Manitha leadi*r.s, lie defeating the Imperial 
onicers in the liehl and (,»ccupying many of the principal towns of riiizerat, including Baroda and the adjoining 
UTi'itories. IIo now received the distingui.slicd appellations of Sena Khas IChel in athlilhm to that orShmii.sher 
Bahadur, whieh was hereditary, and tlie.se uaiues have since hemi fis.sumed hy the piieceeding (*rnekwar.s as their 
family title. 1 1 i-s hrilliant career wa.s, Imwever, prematundy cut short in 1732, hy the treachery of his rival and 
deadly foe* Abhi Singh, the Mogul Viceroy of Jmlhpur, one of who.se emissarie.s, under the pretext of a conferenee, 
plunged his dagger into his breast Vilaji was sucemaled l>y his sini Damaji, who inhoriti.'d his father’.s martial 
prowt:s.H ami who did not fail to uvengi* hi.s death. During his long and active r.arei‘r he suceecded in depriving the 
Mogul Ciovornment of miarly the whole of (luzerat; and Baroda, winch had been wrested hack hy Ahlii Siiigli, 
was rt!*takcu in, 1732, ami has c'ver since nmiamcd in the jMvsscBslon ot the Gaekwurs a.s the capital of their 
dotulnionjj. Damaji cemmanded a division of the sunguimuy battle of I’anipat, famous in Indian history n« the scene 
oY the aigiial defeat of the allied Manitha imwcrs iit 1761, Me carded his successful arms into the [iroviiiee of 
Kathbiwar and oxacti^l an annual tribute fnim Ita KaJimi chiefa, which tlie llartala Government continuea to 
, receive, through the Bdtiah Government, up to the present lime. The circk* of Ills conquests wa.s eniwned by 
the reduction of the ancient town of Arihilvadu I'uttnu and the cnptiu'c of Ahmerialmd the capital of the Kings of 
(Juzerat. After cousolidating his acquisitions Damaji, attended by a large army, proc, ceded to Satara to receive from 
1)13 Prince the customary investiture in i^ecognition of hi« conquests and ampured supremacy in (iiizcmt It is said 
that King Shaliu, pt .the instigation of the Poshwa, has^cly induced Damaji, the favoured leader of tim mrps M'ie, by 
the pledge of his hand and a solemn oath that he should safely return to Gnzerat, to disband the force which 
accompanied him to Satara and them selxeil and coniine I him for several yt.‘ftrs until Damaji was cotuia^d into 
signing a treaty of partition of his dominions with the PcHluva Ragoba, to whom the Satara Prince Imd delegated 
, regal power. By , this act of treachery the Gaekwars lost one-half of their, dominions^ From fh is time the 
Gackwai’S assumud the privilege of iii.'tkihg their saJuto ait the IVshwa's Court with the hift hand, in token of the. 
false pledge that their Smsei'Jiin had made with the right, hand to their aneestor Damaji 

'Hio intimate alliance belwedn the British* and Gaekwor riovernmont.s was eatnbllshed in iSpa, through Uowji 
' Appaji/ Minister of Anuud Kjk), the , ting,, prince, at n mioment when the fortune* of the fcackwaris 
. llpusfi had reiidlted their bwcat ebb,, AiitolTenmvc .arid defensive treaty ,was negotiated in 1^5 with the 
Stojte, .by Colorid Alexanrler Walkc^^ the iiral .IResident at that Court, by Which a Brltkd) force was 
! ^ubi; 4 iied‘'$ndi;ierritoriaI <ieasii,pn 8 pro'yidi?4,fqr 'jts maintenance. ' ‘ Baroda is probably the most importaiit Native State 
^;, ifh\Irtdli4, ,^er.' tha| doiiilwons of Hm , Highness thj!; Nizam, in point, of poHlleal status, revenue, nnd re^Ourcet’ The 
\(;ei^toidc» peninsula of Kadiiawar, ebyering On area of about 



S,500 square miles and having a population of 2,185,300 souls. .The total revenue from all sources, including 
th(‘ tribute Ironi the Chiefs of Kathiawar and the adjoining States of Guzerat, is estimated at a crore and a 
quarter of rupees, about a million and a quarter sterling. It maintains, besides a large number of police, 
a regular mililary force of 3iOii infantry, 247 cavalry, 154 artillery and an irregular levy of 6,235 — the whole 
costing thi; State about 35 lakh.s ol rupees annuall3\ Since the deposition of Mulhar Rao in 1875 the Baroda 
State has bi:eii roiiiovod from the supervision of the, Bombay Government and placed under that of the Government 
of Judin. Ili.s Highnc.s.s i.s entitled to a salute of 21 guns. 

We .sluill now proceed to advert briefly to several measures inaugurated or developed by the Gaekwar 
.since his accession to power, but before doing so wc may justly award a word of praise to the Minister, 
Raja Sir J'. Madava Row and his chief associates Khan Bahadur Xazi Shahabudin, C.I.E., and Dewan Bahadur 
l.a.viimau jagamiaLh, who have since succeeded him in office; Khan Bahadur Pestanji Jehangir, C. I.E., Rao 
Bahadur Vinayck Janardhan Kirtane (now Minister at Indore) ; Khan Bahadur Cursetjee Rustomjee, and 
lalLci'ly Dewan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai, whose services it was the good fortune of the Baroda 
(.lovcrnmenl to secure. Sir Madava Row, who has acquired for himself more than an Indian rcputaticpn 
as one of the ablest indigenous statesmen, had, in the matter of local administration, a veritable Augean stable 
to cleanse, 'fhe task he had set himself to perform was, however, successfully accomplished, he being at all 
times right loyally und ably a.sBi.sLccl by the gentlemen we have mentioned, all men of probity, talent, and 
sustained energy, who had to share the burden and heat of the day with their indefatigable chief. 

1 1 is Highness the Maharaja marked his appreciation of the value of their services during his minority by 
retaining them after his assumption of authority. 'I'he effect of this most wise policy has been that a school of 
administrators i.s in process of formation in Baroda which, in an unconstitutional State, makes for a settled policy and 
progre.ss, and which is worthy of being copied by other native States. But great as were the labours of Sir Madava 
Row'.s aclmiuistralion, they could hardly be expected, under the circumstances, to accomplish more than to evolve 
order out of chaos and to give Baroda the bare rudiments of a civilised government. The task of developing 
nieasure.s already inti*oduccd by the preceding government and of initiating new ones called for by the growing 
exigencies iif the State, has devolved upon its youthful and enthusiastic ruler. The most important is the 
introduction of a scientific land revenue survey throughout the State, with the twofold object of affording relief to 
the ryots from tlie operation of an irregular and often capricious system of assessment and of placing the land 
revenue settlement on a sound and satisfactory basis. This department, under the superintendence of Mr. F. A H. 


Elliot, C. I. IC., has been in operation for about lour years and has already made much progress: Another salutary 
measure in the same direction is the revision of the existing revenue laws, dealing witli the relative position of 
(lovernmenl and the cultivating classes and their mutual rights and obligations, which, in the absence 'of clear and 
wtjll defined imlc.s, were formerly in a most unsatisfactory stale. Similar steps have been taken in the direction of 
codifying the existing local regulations for securing a speedy and efficient administration of Civil and Criminal Justice. 
The new laws will be based for the most part on the British Indian Codes, due regard being had to the usages, 
prejudices and lialiits of life of the people who arc to be subjected to their operation. Measures are also devised for 
th(i relief from debt of the Sardar classes, and for the general amelioration of their condition. The policy which His 
niglmo.sH ha.H adopted towards the agricultural classes is much to be commended in view of the relief and satisfaction 
afforded to them. Under former Gaekwars the ryots could only throw up or transfer the whole of their holdings 
and not portions thereof, as it used to be feared that if they had sucli permission they would retain those lands which 
were lightly as.sc.s.scd and relinquish those which were heavily taxed. The restrictions just described appeared to His 
I lighncHs to entail great hardships on the cultivators. He accordingly sanctioned such changes in the settlement 
regulations as permitted the relinquishment or transfer of any portions of the ryots* holdings of which they wish to be 
relieved Thi.s concession is regarded as a boon. Waste lands arc .allotted to the villagers on very favourable terms 


find the ryots are afforded every practicable facility and encouragement for the improvement of their holdings. Another 
wclJ-aclviscd measure on the part of the Prince is the abolition of all petty local imposts, which, while they brought 
very little revenue to Bie Imperial coffers, had become a" friiitful source of vexation, confusion, and corruption. His, 
Highness has lately passed certain carefully considered rules' for the better Working of the police and has brought up ' 


the military forces to a state of efficiency. 

■ Iri matters of ^ucation he is. quite, an, enthusiast. He is^giying a strong , impetus both to 'primary 
■instruction and to higher education. ■ there is ori arts* college at Baroda which is affiliated 'with the Bombay , 

. .Univeiisby, and- which teaches up to ' the, B; A standard, the Vernacul^ schools have, sinqe' his.ihstaUaHon received,; 
.,W' large WewaMon lio.theilr. niimher and 'are' still to be further multiplied hyjthe establishment ', of th.lrty, new, ones, 
iit;vSi'y.,year*' ii' Schools have also been 'd^red for 'outcasts ' and; as boardiiig' ' school for the. lowest 'and' the '.'Tno'st,'. 
' abj^t ' ' 'ihd , ■ hitbertb ' ' utterly' heglectjed class-^viz*, • the ■ DoobMs\ , Passbs ' for ■ t^chir^ ", nkiye' rnusic ' .pn ^ ^e;. , 




tioUiliitii sysU'm iinvc liiN'ly l»‘rii (HpJimm'cI in lhi‘ fiMpiUil Jind Uu' ( »;ii'kNViU' l\tis iiiulrv ('(Uisidciiitinti 
a ])n)jn't lor the oritaljliHlnnoiU j)!’ a 'r<rlnui‘iil Srliiml Inr imiKirlinj' a knii\vl('<ljL^o of niodorn arl iinliiiitrii'M 
and (or iinprovin}jf tho viirioiis haiidioral'l.s of lln' pooplr; and cvoii a sdinol <i| oonkcrv in In loiiinli-d. 
Ilis Iliji'hiu'ss is a sUunich frloiid of roiiial • odiiraLinn, as will be cviileiired by llie std)joiiird n'ln.irl.o. 
Spi.'akiiifjf on lids Hubjeol al a dlslril)iilioM of pri/.es to iIk' siaaTSiliil students ol the Ilia'll Sclidol [iir*(drl'-i, at 
l’o(tna, on SepLeinher iiollj, 1SS5, tin* C.aekw’ar said : '* ! I'erl very ';|iMiij;ly (hal India is pa.v.injc ihnmi'li a (raivdti.in 

of wldrli the ('liieC (’liaraclenslii* is llie ad<'pti«in 1 if V\m • stern inndes of tlioui^lil and that every step imu' taken is 
(’oiisecpieiitl}’ of inniieiise iinportanee. For, I'iieli niov<‘ ill t.lii‘ l‘i|d>l ilin'rlioii, as well a.s evj’rv iiiiiilakt', will pi'ddiK’e 
lar-n'at'hin}^ eonsequenves in tlw distant I'ulun*. It is ot vital iinportaiu'e that the whole l»iidv <d the people should 
t>arl;i‘'ipati' in llu:’ onward iiioveiiient whirli is now taking iilnot*. lb llierelore, 1 view wilh pleasure tin* lueiisiire". that 
art: now hciiijjf adopted to imparl inslnu'tion to tl\e great nusses, and In elasses winch did not nr I'nnld net at tlie 
oiilsvt see the iievessity of a('<|uiring a inodeva system of rdueatinii, it is with still greiiler pleasure that 1 lake note 
nf every (‘XU'iisioii of leiiiah* eduvatinii. Wo li'ive aln'ady a<lvaMced so far tlviL m* one mnv njiile.ils Ihe value ot' 
nnliiiumlarY vernaeular iustruetion to girls. Kveti in Uie Nativi: Stales lliere are now cpiitc a lunuher oC girl;.' 
selionis; hut many more are .still wanted. It in beeau.se tnir women have l)een umlnly left hohind, while .soim* at 
h'ust of (lUf men pivss Idrward, that tlie revolution wliudi is omriirring in t)uL niidsi in nnt'Veii and eon iei|nenllv 
iin.satislacLory, l oo many men study simply to lit theinsidves for sms'ess in olVieial life, iieglecliiig all (hal iloe-; not 
further tlii'ir l>iiHiness. If our women were trainetl, if their infelligenee was awakened and their imaginalion <llreeiotl 
to takir in tin* heaulies of art and pjotry, the mintl.s of otir iuc*ii would expand likewi.se. The .soeial reforms wldeh \\e 
all fet'l to lx- nee«ll'iil are retarded l»y the ignorant eouservali.s'n of niir inolhers and ilanglilers, liy ileiiying them the 
beneiits of W<‘.st'Tn (alueation we are miming lint dang.T of piM hieing a eliing' in India whieh, by its narrowness 
and bard sellislinesa, will do more harm than good. Let us, tlmrelore, wiliie.ss with aj>i)r(»viil all steps that are taken 
to (uilllvalti llu‘ iiiiiul'; t)f our women ami, willmut fear, .set^ thnm aeiiuin' as mm h kiiowledgi,' of a .sult.dil'* kiml a-, onr 
men iitrive to obtain for tlieiusclves. As all the useful knowledge (tf the iiresent eonies from the West ami, owing ht 
the povi'fty of our vernaeular literature, comes to us tlirough tlu* inedium id‘ Ktiglisli, lei ladiee, of tin- iippi-r rank"., at 
.any rate those who have the leisul^' lor it., aeguiiv a knowledge of Fnglisli. (dadly at tin* same tiim' should 1 sei 
many gooil hoolw tirodnced in onr own laii’gn.'iges whiVh would furnish us with thoughts siicli as vye timl at pre.a iit 
only ill Knglish. Let nut the miiuls of our men be active abroad and .stagnant at lumio, owing to the jib.seiietM.l‘ 
.sympathy iii their helpmates. As rmr public life is ('hanging, let our family life elm nge loo for llr* better. I d * not 
fear tlu! necessity we shall he under of e.\l(jndiiiga greattn* measure of )il«'rty to our women a.s tlieir menial powers 
develop n'ligious and social ivfornis.'' 

Ills llighnes.s is equally keen Lo promote public •works; and it may be salely pO'dietod timt if they eontlnm* ti» 
bo i)ro.sr:eutc(l with llie .same vigour as jit present, Baroda will before long he Lransronned into a new city allojri^iher. 
Kven now, what with tlu: n'ccuUy ‘iwLed stalely (.‘dilires, combining Indian tradition and inorltTri retpuremenb. 
and wiiicli, Iwside.s the Palace, include bnil<liiigs for schools, colleges, nod lio;qikaIs. •* ISaroda present:'! an appeuraiiee 
of beauty and elegmu’c hardly .surpassed by any of the cajiilal cities (d‘ tin.' Imliait |'>rinei*.s. ('hn.- of tin* mw.t 
iniporUmt riwnt engimvrlng undertakings i.s the coiistnn’lion of c.Ktensive works for .supplying the Pity of Haro la 
witli pure water, 'rids invaluahl<.‘ piiwlsion for un oriental city is estimated to cost ahotil lliirty lakhs of rii[H'»'s, rin> 
mind of rfayaji Rao is also ('oustautly tuicnplcd with pUm.s of industrial and economic tievelopment. f^f these the 
iv.'chnt estabU-shui'imt of a State Bank, a coChm-spIntiing and Wi'avhig mill, .a sugar inaiiulaetory, the extension iq 
railways luwl impnis'mmmt of roads, may be n.'gqr(lcd us ;moarm'st of great and rapid nuih.'nid progres-i. Besidt*-. 
thtuic nifi Higlmess has under considenition .sevt'ral hmtitutlona for ' n'lm.'dlal and huaume jiurposes, Mi'*h as iqs’chd 
Intinuarii.'s for leixu's and utlicr iaeurahlea> not omitting that peculiarly niiidu object, a hdsjdial for inilrm 
, animal!!. 

Saynji llao is of metlliun stature, well built, and of fairly .strong (ymstUution. II I.s, cduntenatin- is dignitied 
and . expmsi^ive, indicatiyu, of c-iwTgy of character mul liigh iv-solve. lie is suave and unable bi nihnrier mnl 
‘accessible 'to all. Ihv is a gmul nd«r ' mui . enjoys Held sports. His cc»nvers;ilionuLimWer>; ait: cdii.MikTubK*, 

■ he being foiiiarkahly lively' aiul persutipivc, whilst k.oon to Inqiiln; ttnd pidieiit ,li'> listen,, but' luvho.sitau's to itsi.* the 

■ pen savpp'n , marked pccwIonH;' The 'Prince taW a' largci tind mtell'igf.'Ut' fthaftT in ih,t'''tniu>taction 'of State biiHltmss, 

■ ,to which luf ,dcvoty» hiniHelf with all (ho enthtisinsiu of youtls. Hi.s pHjidpal onice.T.s lum* .cm-taiii fixed days, ia Hn 




( ondilioii of his inasniitry aiul .ilTording redress to tlicir just grievances, he takes tours in his dominions at convenient 
.rasons. Withal he contrives to find time to devote to literary studies for which his liking amounts almost to a 
l>:issi<)M ; his ehi«f^ tverention hotli heforc and after the labours of the day being to revel in his library, 
.•oiilainitig works in all deparlnients of literature. Not to keep the educated portion of his subjects from 
partieipalHig in tlu; licneliLs wliidi he himself appreciates and enjoys, he is understood to be taking measure.s 
towards (oiiiiding an ('xtensive Slate library and also a museum' of Natural Science at the capital. Speaking of 
the moral .side o| his eliai-ai’UT, we may say that he owes the popularity and the esteem in which he is 
giiuiidly lu'Id no h'.ss to Ids ligid adherence to well-laid principles of truth, justice, and inoralitv, than 
to his otliei i|u:diLies as a ndcr. One estimable trait in his wcll-balanecd character is his entire freedom 
lioin i.i(«' jirojiidic.es in the employment of oflicials, as has been clearly proved by his retention among 
<dlRis of tlui lew gentlemen whose names we have given above, w'hich include a Mussulman, an inhabitant 
o| ilic* l)ei*ean wlio is not a llrnliniin, an inhabitant of the Deccan and an inhabitant of Guzerat who are 
1 >i iiliuiin.s, ,ind two I arsis; also by the impartiality with which he continues to select his ofRcers from the 
various mitioiialilii'S and classes ol India, though lie is always ready to give a helping hand to his coiintry- 
lellowM, llie Mnnillia.s. 

Ills IIighiies.4 holds ailvanced views on religion and .social refomis gcnerall3^ He lately lent the moral 
iiilluciiee (ij his high {xi.sition to the Hindu Widow re-marriage movement, as may be seen from a characteristic 
loiter addressed by liim to Mr. Helirninji Merwanji Malabari, the well known Parsi journalist in Bombay, who ha.s .so 
ably ruid lei-lingly pleaded this raiise throughout India. It i.s gratilying to note that Sayaji Rao has made a bold 
d(*|mi*liin' iVoiii the baimful customs of former Baroda nilcrs of frittering away the Slate income by lavishing 
miormou.s sums of money on baubles, cringing favourites and other worthless objects with one Imnd, whil.st 
.S(|iie(:zing an impoverislu'd pcn.santry or wealthy subjects to replenish the exchequer with tlie other. Hi.s 
beiuiadions irct'ly extend to all fk‘.sc]*ving objects, public or private, without distinction of caste or creed 
and have tlu: merit of ludng alway.s discriminating and unostentatious, including, as they do, the relief— given 
with the most uiipretontious sccrccy —ol respectable families of decayed fortunes belonging to alien nationalities 
and llviug in fondgn territories. 

'I’o sum up, the Gackwar possesses so many of the strong qualities tliat go towards foiming a good Native 
ruler, that it is svith little hesittititm that we anticipate for him a noble career if life and health be granted During his 
minority, ho l<Jd a blainelcs.s and circumspect life, in which he seemed silently determined to do all he could 
to lit biiiwcir for his future career, llis youthful traits have been strengthened by years and have become 
Ids enduring clninictt!rislic.s. lie is a blameless mail, as he was a blameless boy and, n,s far as his intellectual 
powi'i'-s will allow liim, is ticsiroiLS of attaining a lofty ideal. It must be granted that his intellect is more clear 
and pu.sliiiig than imaginative or broad; but as he is very circum.spcct, still more so than w’hen a boy, he is 
gi‘norally .saved from ('rrors by hi.s prudence and deliberate habits of justice. He judges his servants and 
dcirides his tacasuroR slowly and without temper — so slowly that his' caution olben bears the semblance of 
iiuUii'iHion. But imcc hi.s mind is made up, he so rarely abandons his views that he is as liable to be accused of 
tikmiimry as of undue hesitation. Such a nature as this is naturally reser\’ecL The gradual , judgment arid 
linn rcHolviJ arc accosnppniod liy a mental or moral struggle which asks for no assistance and can win no 
' sympathy from others, But his wishes, his longings, are :as concentrated as his intellect; and they have goaded 
him on till illness aiuI a temporarily shattered nervous system were the consequence. This isolation of character, 
however usi'ful it. may bo to a man whom fortune has made autocratic, doe.s not render his life easier or 
happier. Alone hy po.sition, alone by temperament, the efforts he makes, whether to gain sympatiiy, to recognise' 
merit,, or to blame wltlumt punishing, arc apt to be wdiolly overlooked. , Judged by the past, the slow and solid results 
of ' years will eventually fill the keenest ohsen’crs of the Maharaja with astonishment ; and, should his rule be longT^ 

' tw it ia , devimtly to be hoped it may be-— general admiration and esteem will assuredly be accorded to him.. 

■ Wc conclude this sketch by quoting extracts from the .speeches which Ivord DufFerin made in replying, to the 
addresses by the Maharaja p,n the occasion of l'ii,s, ExceUenej^'s visit tp B^da in .November 1886, as eloquently 
cnuftrmatoiy, of our estimate of the ' character of the Prince, especially that ' relating to, his . administrative ' meritbl,. 
Tho Viceroy flnlfi :'*-*'.Althohgh your I-ligliness, wdth characteristic niodesty, . has passed very , lightly over, ■ the 
■'! iiu'auy'eic'ell'ent worfcH.<>f a like' nature which ^vcrbcch constructed undw your auspices, all -who .me i^abitants, of 
' .tills' jplqce know thanks b the intelligent energy, which has been b^hibjted by their rUler, few .cities 'apd few 'states 

grqatoj’^'progrcss, in:;eye'ry£hm^^ tends |to improve,', the social condition ,of' their .iohaldtanb,^ 
$bte"in?i..<!iJy.'oyGr .whwh your ^ auspiciously, ahd' ben^yoiently, ^les, ' ^ ,■* The-' air,, of; 




till- iiuhlc biiildin^^s wliifli riiiii; iii all dlrri’liDii'. iiikNt Viuir riii»lmi's aiispicj .ind .mipl\ f^i'iu'idiis pro\i.uiM 
\\ hu'li Vitii liavi' iiiii li' I) )L1i I(H* th ■ lu nls an t j^raLiln iti ni (if ymir |u*nplt*, h.ivc <’ini(iniii i| iin' in I In* (t|)iMiMn \\ liii li I 
had ali'rady iVMiini lr> ( Mini lin, lhal in yonr 1 li_L'IwM‘s'-> India pova^^sri dik* nf (In nn),( prninisiiii;, liinli-iiiin«l( d, and 
\vi a' rnh rs willi wliii li sin* has In ('ll <‘vi'r hli'sscd. U is dillinill In convi'V in woids Lhc ‘.all traclion wlin li a \i<Mi'\ 
t'\p('rinii‘(‘s at In'iiii; ahia lo an iva ,iL such a ('uik Iusuui in n'^ard hunic iiiu ,l inllm nlial and impDi laiil nf I In* Ma|< si \ . 
h'lidaliH'V Ih'iiK’f's. In y'»iir Ilinhnc-.s 1 I’n'l llic (,>iii‘cn-iCmpi*(‘ss |inssi's-,i'‘, indcci llic iiohic a linn and 

Inislcil pill. II' ()l SLaLi', iind tli.it the Indian ('nivi'i'niiK nt is<‘ntill(‘d lon^aril \'(mi ,is ,i sMiip.itheli(' ,iiid umlhy iiMilinlin 
ill its j.;i('.il wnrk nf advaiii'lii}* Lin' fietu'iMl li.ipiiiins-. and pi'iisp m itv df the inh.ihit.iiils ol I iindii .l.iii Ih’lnn 
me, M.ih.iriij.'i, then' is iin nlijecl d 'ar.T to my Innrl than tu ac(|uiie the CDiilidt iin' ,ind mm I will dl tin' riiin' 
df Indi.i, Id make tin'll! h el with n'h.iL Kiinlly feilin^^s I them, Imw .in\idU . I .ini in ri '.p(*et In llieii iis;hli, h* 

m.iiiiLiiiii Iheir dimiity, In add tn tln-ir ('nnsidc ralinii and : hul it heeimie-. leii tiim s ( .isiei in dn lliis, ,nnl i . .1 tiinir 
pei'fet'L lahniir of lnv(', when llii' e nidui’L nf a ii.ilive riilei is sn worthy <>f pr.iiic .ind admir.ilinn a . ynui' own “ 

lli^’hly enlni^idie as this (‘Npres'.inii nl the (Iiieen's u'prt m iilalive is wliieli iinlisjiutahlv assijpis in llie \nuni; 
ihiiu'i' a fnreinnst pi. ire .'ininii^p.l llie wi.si' ;ind lx in'lic (‘iit riders nf Indi.i, il iniisl he n iiieiiiht'red ih.il (ii 
IIij;hn(hs' career has nnl\ rtnidly eniiitiieiiei d aiul that the m'“d wnik he ha'^ ae( ninpli ,hed iiia\ lii' n p,ard( d 
a> only an e.irmsl ni wh.il In* niav dn in I'lilun', riiat his ri'ij^ii will Inriii n hiiiihl ejmi h in tin' aiiii.d . nt 
Ihirnda iiidei'd join's willnnil sa\i)i.'i. Whilst adiniLtinf*, hnv\t'ver, that the i\l.ihar.i|.i K'l'eiNed af the (i.iinh. ni 

tin* Viierny mdy wlial \va . his due, lei il iinl Ih* rnrmdti'n that the eiiln|;iinii nl Lord liiiHeiin ah.n I’elh'i 1 . 
Ud small pr.iist' on Mr Melvill and Sir Madnva Unw I'nr llu' /^(‘niilin* inteiesi ihe\ eviiiecd in the pinipes, ul 
the Ih'liiee, hill lllnn' espei'liillv nil Mr. Kiliikt, tin' I'rliietS llllnr .'ind i^nvt'i'nnr, (n who .e '.pi'eial ahililv, 
mina};}^inK awd rave sympalli^ with Ids pupil, the prince nwi-. sn niiieh that ha, cnnliihiitel In hl-i 

iiilell(TUial dl velnpnn nt and tn the si'ltleiiienL and ("Cp.msinii cd’ hi-. I'har.ieier, '1 lu -.e seivici'. In iinj 

Mi’lually remlensl tn lln* ratise of heiu'Vidi'iil i» l*.u*nda, Mr hdlinl’ . imine, it is nnl Inn nun h 

id hiiy, will evi'i’ n'liiain assneiatml therewith, and his lahimi's liave reeeivc'd lei'nj^uiilinti liMin tin* Ihiti .li 
th>\ennnenl hy his admUsinn into the th*der of the Indian I'anpin'. Ills llii'hness has al.n slinwii hi 
nw'H uppreei.viinn nf Mr Kllinl’s wm’tli hy aiipuiulinn him In uni' id' the liip,hesl administrative pn'.ls in 

liarn.la, lint of Survi'v and Sdth'nteiil fommissiuner of the whole Slate, 

Uefnr.' I'niK'litdini^ this ■.kttrh, n'''er. nri' must lu* 11 ade to tlu' iVinre’s tniir on the eonthient of Murnpe, l-nd' r 
nu'diral advice it herame lunessiry l»y travel an I rhanm’ to seek for the resloratinii of his health, which h.id hem 
much impdivd by ins inresiaiU devnlinti Ln puldir husine-,s and tin* duties of his pnsitjim. Desiring also U* j'am .1 
pi'i-snual knn\vledj>e nf l'aij;lisli institiiuniis and of tin* Kn^ilish mode nf j>(»vennneMt and <»f tin* Western world, III 
lliyhness set out in May iSSy ot\ an ('xl ‘iided tour over the (‘nntiin'nt, aeeonipanied hy the iVinei'.. and a 
I'onsidenihle suite. Having spent mweral months in Italy, SwiUi'rlan I and I'Vanre, he arrivi'd in Ivn^land in the 
fdlUwviii.i; Novemlier. On the ^tli of Deremher Ih • Malmraja proceeded tn Windsor aeeoinpanied hy the Maliarani, 
and was most e wdially rei'civr.l hy tli ' (Jutvn-Kmpres^. After a private inU'rview wdtli the Mnimrani, Her lWiiie'.tv 
held H sjusdal investitun* of the most oxalte.l order of the Star of India. The (iaeluvar havin;^^ formally reivi veil 
the lumour of Knij,duhiiod, was invested hy the <,)mH'n with the neeondinn of Oratul (‘oinmander of the Star of 
India and was afterward.', pivientel liy Her Maje-sty with an enamelled medallion portrait of herself. Ills 
I lighimss, on his iv turn to Uiinifla, rereivtsl u moHt enlhusiastie reeept ion from liis snlijeels, who eaj^m'ly welroim'd 
their lw‘lovi'<l rtoverei|An amon;j[st them in renewed IteiiKh and vigour. At the sUtioii he was pfeseiiteii vvdth an 
addrtsH tVoni the \uilj!ie of liaroda, *l'hc riuitt' traversed hy llieir UiKlnu'sMes wa,s dceoraied with irimiiplial aivlies 
itiul was strewn with tfold and silviT Ilow'ei"s, whilst woiuen stood at the street eonu'r.s holding saiTed lire 
A/fMw oit hruKs irayH lailen with cereinnuial oiferiugs, and loyal inseriptioiw of welroine greelcd the roy.d 
Vijuple uU tlw way to ihe palaee. 








The Most Hon. the Marquess of Ripon, K.G., G.C.S.L 



HE forward and benevolent policy which has characterised Lord Ripon’s administration of India 
has given him a place in the heart of the nation which will be retained as long as Britisli 
nile in that Empire endures. Many of the Queen's representatives before him were animated 
by the kindliest feelings towards the people, hut it was reserved for Lord Ripon to strike out 
an essentially new line of policy — to break through the trammels of what may not inaptly be 
called conscivative ideas of dominating a subjugated people, such notions being based on 
cMrcum&tanccs which have ceased to exist, or have materially altered Trained by long, varied, and distinguished 
public service in his own country, Lord Ripon earned with him to the scene of his new labours all the essential 
attributes of advanced liberal-minded btatesraanship, aided by an inborn instinct for doing good His honest 
and earnest endeavours for the intellectual, moral, and political elevation of the millions committed to his 
charge endeared him to the country beyond all expression, and the ovation which he received on his resigning 
the reins of office was such as to find no parallel in Indian history. 

George Frederick Samuel Robinson, G-.C S.T., C.I.E., first Marquess of Ripon, was bom on the 
2.:|th of October, 1827. The son of the Earl of Ripon, by Lady Sarah, daughter of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, he not" only inherited a distinguished title, but was heir to great memories, such as justl^^ cling to 
names that are indissolubly wedded to the history of the nation, Love of freedom and independence of 
thought, combined witli staunch loyalty, are characteristics that stamped alike the sturdy race of Hobart 
and the upright progenitors of the Robinsons. Most markedly were the race attributes developed in 
the young Vi.scnunt Goderich, and never throughout a laborious and eventful life has he swerved from the 
path his fathers trod; never has he sullied the grand inheritance he received unstained: "a proud conscience 
and an honest name.” Having elected to enter the diplomatic service, Lord Goderich first became an attache at 
Brussels in 1849, but afterwards deciding to wage political battle in the House of Commons, he returned to 
England, and took his seat in 1852. His real ability soon gave him prominence; and the. year 1859 ^bund 
him occupying fhe responsible position of Secretary of State for War in the Administration of .Lord Palmerston. 
Having succeeded to the family honours, the Earl of Ripon devoted his attention to the affairs of India, acting 
as Under-Sccrctary of State for that great Dependency for some months, and in ^866 holding the portfolio 
of Secretary of State for India. In 1871 he was nominated Qiairman of the Commission, appointed to arrange 
:he Treaty of Washington, and so well did he fulfil the important and delicate duties that devolved upon him, 
'hat he was granted the additional honour of a Marquisatc. During all tliis time Lord Ripon was known 
IS a prominent Freemason, and the year before his increased honours he had accepted the coveted and 
jroud position of Grand Master of the Freemasons of England,, the post now filled by His Royal Highness the 
?rince of Wales. Quite unexpectedly, and to the astonishment of most who knew him, in 1874 ho resigned this 
ligh office; and a few days after it was known that he had joined the Church of Rome. He was duly 
cceived into the Church at the Oratory at Brompton on the 4th of September, 1874. 

Naturally, so remarkable a theological change on the part of so prominent a man and so distinguished a 
itatcsman, excited no little comment, cliicfly adverse ; and there were not wanting persons to assert that he, a man 
if commanding intellect, had surrendered his conscience and fettered his intelligence, and that his political day was 
)vcr, The Marquess of Ripon, however, has always shown himself strong in the great altribute’of moral courage, 
''he virulent criticisro to which he was subjected; the undeserved obloquy with which he was assailed; passed him 
y unheeded: be had formed his own deliberate judgment, and acted up to it Those who imagined he would retir^ 
politic^ were very much mistaken, and in 1880, when Mr. Gladstone was called to power, it was announced 
■; at he had abcepted the post of Viceroy of India, in succession to Lord Lytton. Then arose a perfect storm' 



of fjiclilioiiB indigiiiitiun. 'I'lic w<im-inil cry td rnlc w:is riirliiMln-d up lor tlu* ncrusinu, nirrliui;:. were' 

orj'iiuisi'd in viirious plsu'os, iiirliuliuj; KKctcM- Hall; nnd llu- wnnl wi iit Idrlli lluii, lo nppnini a l\utn:in Tutpolir a*; 
U<'}j;(M\l of liic Qiic<’ii was acliially lainpcrin^^ with tlu' ('.iinstiluli<u». Mr. (UadsPuic lu»wrv<'r sitmd linn. lit* km w 
tin; man wlu) was wauled lor India; \\r. knew tiud I.<trd Kiptni wa.s llial man. At that linio (Inu-c wen* troiildes 
imli'i'tl on hand. 'I’Ik' war with Afglianistan was, it is Irue, iiractically tiver; luit tin* nmu* dinicull l.t’.k of llir 
panlicalioii of llm niimlry reiuaiiit’d. IVIdrc* Ilian llial, the di.saircclion all over (In* lidiiln'r liatl to '.ninf ‘lii-ht 
dfrj^roi' spread U> the provinces owning' Kajilish sway. 'I'lio penplo wt'rc disf.alislicd l*y it'a'.ori td' many iin'«|n:dili( 
of legislation aiul varmu.s oppn'.ssive iinposls ; and a discerning t'ye could tictect signs and f.yniiitoni". wliiili 
Ixdicd the opLiinisL staUanenls td" coinplt'k' tranquility' .so lavishly' ullered, and wliicli ev<m hoded ill to llie 
pe.'U'u of the pf'ninsnla. Uiult'c the.'ie eiiTimistance.s, the task wliich I,tird Kipon r.et Iiiniseir to accimipli'di 
was one of no onlinary iliflicidt.y of no coimimn magnllntlt*. lie approaehetl it in a cliaracieristii- .spirit, and 
aitled hy his long departmental experit'nee, was aide hring real knii\vli'ilf,'!e to hear upon the •atualinn, 

lit; did not go h* Imlia to talk and atliliidini.se, t»r to outvie in .spleiidtiur tin* jtriiicidy native romts, hul pi 
aet. “I should [ireler/’ he saitl in Ins lirst speeeh, "that your jutlgnunl shoultl lie pronomiceil, as I am Min' 
it will he, intelligently aiul fairly, on my eontluct, when you have been aide to Judj-e of me I'y aet:..” It uas, iu 
truth, a purioil during which artion was most essential. To us<‘ the grnphic wonis of the Ilonorahle Sir K.ix'moud 
(thou Mr. Ju.stice) West, "tlu'i’c wa.s a generally spread feeling of mire.sl and craving for .‘.onie new depaiiiire 
in polities, .some roliof from the Inirdeiis of war, some definite movement in lint direi’tioii of iiuei'ual releim.’* 
It may bo said, Jind indeed it has been remarl<e<l by perj-ions in no way lto.>-liIe lo l.ord Kipon. that he ’.trevt* 
to accomplish too much; tlinl he forced forward measures that were premature in tlieir inception and iiiipo-.'.ilije 
<jf realisation; and that he .sliMve, with his prouounctsi l.ilu<rali.Hm, lo revolutionise the iraditional runnervative 
tluKirujs which are the fundamental prineiples of Ilntiah rule iti Imlia, Some truth Ihere may l»e in lh'*,e 
assertiorw, hut it must over 1 h‘ rememhoreil that it i.s possihle to wait lai long on oppoi'tunity that at the la: t 
moment it passes one by. 'Hie host fruit is that which i.s plucked Trom the tret?, for if allowed tu ri)n-n till it 
drops it iirtually .spoil.s. There always h:iv<‘ hei'ii, mty, then; always will he, persons wlio aver that tlm lime*, are 
ever inopportune for rofonn; and had tlie vidct'Kof tlie.se {darndsis been hi'eded no iiuiiortanf adniinialralivt* cli.ui'p-: 
could possibly have Imtm circctcd in the adair.s of the \v(»r|ii J.ord Kipon recogni'ied this gieat truth, ami addrev ed 
hiinsolf to hus work in right earnest, 'rite Vernacular IVo$s Act*, Ihe object f>f which wa;i to*iVMirain the tree 
exprod.sii)U of Native opinion and fcolingH on the acts of llu; ()(»vt*niment ami of its onieers, wn**. an tinwin* and 
uniieci^asary pte of legiKlalion, which the Natlvo pres.s regarded as a gi'ave ivneerlmi on its good m*iw, gi.*nl 
fiiith, and loyal tone, 'riiut ocon.sioually a few prints indulge in ha.sty ami e.'clreme exprewnhuis agahml liriii. h 
rule cniinot bo denied, hut ihesi; arc pcrhnjm the natural language of an opp^mition having no oiher I.tttinl 
outlet lliey an.^ ns few and far between .'la they .in? inaigmficant, and mighi not lo 1 h* roiiKiderml as aRhetiug 
the genenilly apprerintiw and loyal eliarader of the whole order. 'I’ln; mlhnn of Um was fell to ho all the 
more galling from nifleclion on the I’act that the wry freedom of .speech, whether in the pnw m-tm the platform, 
which has ensured to the r.iriii.sh their boat safeguards against possiide oppn^iisiou, was deidml to India. I.ord 
Ripon lost no time in i^cptmling the obnoxious niwwuro-Mm aet which wtw hailed wifti HJtimfaction thrnnghout the 
land. ' 

He extended and rcmoddkd the existing .Hchme of Loral Self-Go v«.Tiunent, on the baf.js ,»f popubr 
election., Larger powers were inveshvl in until nnd urlmn hoanls for Ihr; managoumnt of Ihcir Iratul nlfaiis, 
and where rural l^ards did not eadst, he umlcavouri.’d to erentt.* thi-m hy utilising tl»e loctd nmi<'ri;ds which 
were^ available, the atm in view Ijuing to educate the iuoplo in the art f»f governing thrir own urt'uij>i, 
Impressed with, the wretched eotiditiou ot the tit*asaut,ry, lu; adopted measures (<» save thi'm from fvpprrwsive 
assossments and front their chronic inth.'btO(Itu'Si^ He resuscitated tlie DcjiairtnM'iit <*f Huvoiuu* and Agriculture, 
which paid apcdal attention to agricultural inipiiwcmoiits, exhibitionH (tf Indiati produce, ,aud work.s with 

the raw produce of the country, Thifi dcimrtnmitt proWblted re-asseasnu'nt of tlu* landa that wen*’ already orun* 
auryoyed and assessed, and olbwcd tlic cultivators to mip the iK-ncfit ,of impitivementR firortrii hy themstdvrs 
on their lands. Lord Ripon also sought to tx'lievc: untouriRtcR from the relerittcsK grip of the , nioney-Juudorsi 
by recommending the . founding of agricultural banks “by tlie Slntc, which should ntake adt'anccs to ne«‘iiy 
tyob under certain wclWcIiijed rules and condltidna; on the lines, ad voenU'd by Sir W, Wedderlnirri, 

; Ariother important step token by the, Govordment, of X-onf Kipon Towards raising, .die totelk-ctual status of 
tlie thwww .wafi the establishment of an; Education iCommlsiiion; Tor^ die , purpose of itnatltuting a 'Ciireful and 
, , etoborAto ;^ulI7 to wording of the .whole systeih of piiblie teducatibfl^ , This 

, irpufay tjitrbu^ut, tjie Wwa p^yipwa ?6f lu^ia .*ltodh -a,ycport; to,' GoN^envnent in ■ 18,831 jito .Pecommotot W* 
pfWlw.Cd^ i^ve, eneoi^c^t to ,the . ^i^'nons^hwii?' no^ pteyioualj received that redden * 



from Orovcmment which was eminently desirable. The principle of self-help in the extension of high schools 
and colleges was strongly alErmed ; and particular stress was laid upon the duty of assisting primary education from 
provincial and municipal funds. Nor were the needs of certain sections of the people who, for various causes 
were unable to avail themselves to the fullest extent of a State system of pubhc instruction, forgotten. The 
wise rcfoims advocated by the Commission were cordially approved by Lord Ripon; the general effect of the 
ri'coiiimondations being to give a more liberal recognition to private efforts and to those schools and colleges 
conducted on the system of grants in aid. As a result of the exhaustive inquiry and report, measures were 
passed limiting the public outlay on higher education, Government providing for a more extended dissemination of 
pnmaiyr instruction. 

[he abolition of a large portion of the import duties was the next measure of reform, and although this 
jiroct cding was received with anything but general favour, the result proved that the measure was dictated by 
blatcsnianhke prudence. Another much controverted proceeding was the reduction and equalisation of the salt 
tax, which had weighed heavily on the poorer classes, and hampered the trade ; but in this instance again, the 
prognostications of alarmists were not fulfilled, for with the decrease of tlie impost the salt revenue went up 
to a considerable extent, and in a comparatively brief period the increased consumption re-adjusted the revenue. 
Added to these measures, the condition of the agricultural community in Bengal occupied the close attention 
of the Viceroy during the whole of his term of office, and at the conclusion of his rule he was able to leave 
a Tenancy Bill, regulating the relations between landlord and tenant in Bengal, which was almost ready to receive 
the sanction of his successor. The last act of Lord Ripon was an attempt to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Mofassil Criminal Courts over European British subjects independently of the nationality of the presiding judge, or 
in other words, to invest Native civilian judges and mc^istrates of a certain status with authority to try European 
criminals. This measure was more than the national pride of the governing race could endure. It produced quite a 
ferment in the European population. The Ilbert Bill," as it was called, after the law member of his Council, 
aroused against Lord Ripon a storm of bitter opposition and coarse obloquy from his countrymen, which broke forth 
with volcanic violence. It also engendered for the time being a bitter race antagonism that was truly deplorable. 
And yet it was nothing more or less than a bare act of justice to the people. In his memorandum to Lord 
llarlington Lord Ripon stated that he simply desired to completely remove from the law all distinctions 
based upon the •race of the judge; to quote his own words ‘'the limitations remaining on the jurisdiction 
of particular classes of magistrates will be based, not on any difference of race, but simply on differences 
of training and experience." This desire arose from a natural process of educational evolution. Here we 
may fitly give Lord Ripon's defence in his own language for the line of conduct he pursued. Speaking 
at Leeds, shortly after his return from India and dealing with this subject, Lord Ripon said : — “ In 
1872, the argument of those who advocated these principles (the assimilation of Em-opean and Native 
jurisdiction) was, the time is not far distant when native gentlemen, who have entered the Civil Service, 
will be rising to high official posts and when it will not be proper and just to exclude them from 
exorcising full jurisdiction over all those who may be brought before them. Then that was a prospective 
possibility. In 1882 it had become a reality. Some of these gentlemen had risen to those high 
posts. Others were likely — ^not in large numbers, but, still, others were likely — to rise to them shortly, 
and they put to us the direct question: — ‘Are you, or are you not, going to put us upon a footing of 
equality with European members of the Civil Service in this respect?* How were we to answer that 
question? The Act of Parliament told us that thore was to be no distinction, of race, or of religion, 

* # ♦ V^ho were the gcntlemeu who asked the question? They were men who had come home 
from England, and who had fought their way in. open competition with Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch- 
men, and who had won their place in that competition. Some of them had come out second or third in 
that competition, and they said to us ; — ‘ How are you going to deal with us ? Are you going to deal with us 
on the principle of the Act of Parliament and the Queen's proclamation, or upon some other more restricted 
theory ? * I ask you how you would have had me answer that question ? " The people of Leeds replied by 
endorsing the actions of the distinguished statesman who addressed them; and to-day advanced politicians in 
England generally acknowledge the justice of and accept the policy enunciated by Lord Ripon* 

The storm raised by the Anglo-Indians was finaDy allayed by a compromise, which left the principle in regard to 
Native District Magistrates and Sessions Judges untouched, while it gave Europeans the option of d e ma n di n g a jury 
in nearly all 'cases before the District Gjurts. When the time arrived for Lord Kipon to lay down the burden 
of the Viceroyalty, the people and the princes, to whom he had proved an equally true ftiqnd, united to do him 
honour* In his travels thwugh Upper India he was evmywhere greeted with demonstrations of loving sympath:^'^ 
Enthusiaatie meetings were held In all parts of the, Indian Empire to concert measures for testifying . 



f;r.UiLtulc Id llu'ir th'pnrLin^ fridiid, ami soon muiuiindiils aiul iiu'immls to In* r.iisdil llirdii};li(iiit tlu* I, mil 

Id iH‘r|u'Liint(‘ Ills iiaiiK* and Liu* iiuMiioi’y df his dmis. A.s .i spiriiiii'H df lln* Irihiild jniid (o him hy tlit* |nilili» 
voice df llm coiiiiLry wi* an* [(‘iiipU'd lo ([iioti' tin* subjoincil «*\lr,ii‘L Irom llu* s|n ( ch ddivoit'd hy Mr. rtmlindth*! ii 
Ty.ihji, who was aL llu* linu* a iiK'inhcr of Ihr Ihmihay Ldjjii'.lalivd Coimcil. II(‘ '.aid: ''(Jciilldmcii, 1 a‘.k vmi 
-’yoii, the I'dpn'si'iiLahVds of I'vi'ry rastc, I'dloiir, and cr(*<*tl, <iimpdaii;', oiir va*^! Indian (oiimninity ^yoii, (In* 
repi’tSdiilativcK of every sliaih' of [uildic opinion in this n)imlry you who are anpiainU'd with tin* innioa 
thouithls Ihnt a{;ilaL(' or ^huhh'ii the I)n*asls of our rountiynn'ii I a'dc you, has Indiii ever lu'eii sti Irampiil, 
ha.s she evi'i* hoeii so Inipiiy, has she ev('r heeii si) devoted to Her Majesty's throne, as dininj^ Hold 

Kipon'ij ViceroyaUy ^ (leiilli'inen, «hirin” Ins Kxcdh'iiry' • n Ij^ii we h.ive almost tornolten that we are livhi" 
muter a foreii^u j^overiimeiit. It was not (he Oueen of Km^land who wa*. iiiliin; over iis, hut tlu* l'’mpit . 
of India, It matt i red not to iii» (Imt <(iir (.^raeidus Sovereif^n happemd to In* a native of (lie, it Ihitain, am 
more than it malteri'd to our .iiicesldrs that the j^n*,il and wise AiJ),ir, (he m.iipiillemit Shah Ji h.in, oi (he 
powerful Am. inj^xeh wi'Ce descendants of Moj^iil eonniuTor.s from (’(‘iiti.d A*.ia, (l(‘iitlemen, comjxfi’d a.ue 
ourselves niv, of a thoiumd and oin* r.ices, we are eoiicerned not witfi the laee luit with tin* policv ol 

our nih'rs. Can wi*, then, i;<‘nllemen, feel otherwise ih.in jiratelid to .1 Viceroy who lia>. miopieil and ha. 
acted u[) to tin* Idlty ma\im, ' Kh^lilminsness exaIt(‘Lh a nation/ win* hiu idven us (In hoon ol lo«*al 

.selHjidvenimeiit, who has iv.toied freedom of .speech to our Veriiaeular Press, who has reruowd oin 
rare disLiin tidii t and disipi.ililie.ilidii.s as lar a.s piactie.ihlej who has reviusl out 1 vjiiiiiie, arts ,irid indn.trie., 
who has i‘ucdLir;u',ed our local Itudcs and nuuutladutv-., who has plactal the education of luir jie»tple 

u[><»n .1 far hroa«ler ami llniier hasis than ns ever liej*n tin* (Msc I». fore i* (leitlleimii, Huid Kijioi/' 

naiu(‘ has already h(‘come a household word in India, it is .ilready ileejily eie-iMved in the IumiI . and fin* 

alft'clions id‘ the peopU*. It h.m uhvady htvome the svmbol for all (hat is pute, jn.t, /leiu'roii ‘.iineie and 
didiiien’steil in tin* policy of lOiififlaMd towanls this p.reat Kmpire, (mntletiien, it is to per|»e|iiate the mmiiof\ 
(*f this p;r<*at and luMielici'iit Vici'i’oy, it i.s to hand it down lo :,ut*ei ediiijn f4**iicraiion » tind to eiidudm i( in the 
heurtn and the alTectioiei of our ehildivi/s einhiren that we have ana*mhl(*d hi-d.iy, Whalever memoiial w 
raise to I.(*rd Kipoii will m<tv(‘ to remind the impiirer «if tin* illu dnou** Viceroy who knew not tin* «lis|Inction . 
of r.iee, oolour or creed, who had the |,nMi«Tt».sily to eouceive and the e<*maKt‘ to eairy his henellcenl pttlicy iiitn 


exeeutioij. Let us ho|H' that it will eiieouraya* future nlnlesmeii to follow in his footaeir., and that the 
conMlsLetiL pursuit of hl.s jiolicy will iiltimal(*ly leml lo (he fusion of India inlo lun* p,re.u ami united Kmpue, 
iiidiusoluhly binding the iiilervsU of Her Maje.ty'.s ICuropi'aa clominiims with tliosi* in Asi.i, and restin'* tin 
loyalty of the petipli* not upon tin* liiiyomls of tin* .soldieis, hut ujkui the alfn-tion:., the eiuiteiitmenl ami fin* 
gratitude of the pi'tiph', tlenilemeu, with these ohservalhum I hf'g to mr»v«', ‘That (hi; uneting repre'eniim* 
tilt* varnuis mitivt' eomniunilies of Western India desires to place on rn*ord the deejj .MU.e «if p,raiiiud< 
eutcrtmieil I»y them for llu* eminent M.Tvi<H*s to India rimdeivd hy llte Mnnpie'i; of Kipori during In,, 
administration a« VIceniy of Itulia,'” Thus Lor*l Kipon left llu* Indiau ahoi'er., mul if homur. tiorn of jiratitud** 
and Iieurtfell bIeH.siiigs can eoufer ImpjuiHiss, then, assamlly, he sluadd he able to look haek iipitii tin* peiiod 
of his Viceroyulty with contentment whmh is admifled to he a gnnii gaim 
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The Rt. Hon. Sir James Fergusson, K.C.M.G., G.C.S.L 


EN the liistory of the world comes to be written Scotland will be found to have taken a 
first place in it I ” These words were penned many years ago by one of the foremost 
historians and their accuracy, far from being ever impugned, is confirmed by the willing 
testimony which Englishmen bear to the excellence of the character of their neighbourss 
beyond the border. Well indeed has the most northern territory of Great IBritain been 
designated '^the land o’ the leal," for in no other country can be found greater inflexibility 
of character combined with gentleness of heart, winning courtesy, and that innate nobility which in the words 
of Lord Lytton 'levels all ranks and lays the shepherd’s crook beside the sceptre;’* India has had experience of 
Scotsmen; some good, some bad, but few indifferent Mediocrity is not what Artemus Ward would call a 
Scotsman’s forte. According to the American humorist "every man has his forte and, if this be so, that of 
a Scotsman would appear to be to rule and to stamp his career with the word “Success.” Nor is this 
ambition to succeed often attended by unfair means. The words of Bums have sunk deep into the hearts of 
most Scotsmen : — “ The king can make a belted knight, A marquess, earl, an’ a’ that j But an honest man's 
aboon his might; He canna hope to fa' that" It is no slight praise to say of Sir James Fergusson that he 
is essentially one'»of those honest men whom Burns asseverates and the world acknowledges that kings cannot 
create. A stauncli Conservative, he has never throughout his ofiicial career allowed politics to influence his 
judgment, or permitted himself to be swayed by party bias. Slips he may have made — as who has not ? — 
he would be more than man who could never err or who could please everybody; but it is not too much 
to say that the actions of Sir James Fergusson have ever been dictated by a desire to do right, or what 
he believed to be right 

Sir James Fergusson, son of Sir Charles Dalrymple Fergusson, fifth baronet of Kilkerran, by Helen, 
daughter of the Right Hon, David Boyle, Lord Justice General of Scotland, was bom in Edinburgh in 1832, tlie 
title having been conferred in 1703, and succeeded to the baronetcy in 1849 on his father’s deatL The family of 
Fergusson is a very ancient one, and has been seated in Ayrshire since 1312, when Robert the Bruce granted the 
Castle of Kilkerran to a direct ancestor of the present baronet Fergus Fergusson had a Crown Charter of 
Kilkerran in 1466. Sir John Fergusson of Kilkerran, who supported the Marquess of Montrose in the cause of 
Charles 1 . suffered greatly in consequence and almost brought the family to ruin, but subsequent members were able 
to restore it to its former status and influence The Feigussons arc intimately related to some of the noblest 
families, being connected by mairiage with the Marquess of Dalhousie, the Earls of Lauderdale, Eglinton, 
Glasgow and Stair, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh. In 1796 Sir Adam Fergusson claimed the Earldom of 
Glcncaim, and although he was proved to be heir general, he was not held to have sustained his claim to 
succeed through a female, and the title has remained in abeyance. India is no new sphere of labour to members 
of die family, ^ many cadets of this house having served in the peninsula. 

Sir James was educated at Rugby and Oxford, and afterwards entered the Grenadier Guards, with which 
distinguished regiment he served through the Crimean War, being wounded at the battle of Inkerman He 
attained his captaincy in 1854, and in the following year he resigned his commission. Prior to leaving the 
army he had been returned to Parliament in the Conservative interest for the County of Ayr, which 
: constituency he lepiosented from 1854 to 1857, and again from 1859 to 1868. He was Under-Secretaiy of 
' State for India from June 1866 to July 1867, under the administration of the Earl of Derby, and Under 
. Secretary of State for the Home Department from July 1867 to August 1868, when he was appointed by Lord 
Bcaconsfleld— then Mr. Disraeli— to the Governorship of South Australia, and was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council. Sir James was afterwards, in 1873, transferred to the Governorship of New Zealand, which 
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for dll' sick, tln‘ iialivr Slnli's of lo-d.iy arc very diflriviit from iIk* iialivc Stales of some \(‘ars iif^o. Mutual feuds 
:u»l je.ilousies luiw Ix'iai IicjiIhI, and a licaltliy riviilry in ]>rt>j;n*ss has been stiiimhiled and develoj^ed. 'I’Ik' yoiin*;( r 
chiefs have been <'diic:iled in ICiif^lisIi collef'es; liave Iktii traiiu‘d in ninnly ('xei'cis** «, and liave ac(|iiir(‘d the manners 
and feelini;s of ICnj^lisli j^<'Mll(‘men ; aiul now in tlie /govern men I of llunr Slates many of llimn carry into practice 
dll' prineipk's which havt' been can'fully iinplantisl in lluan at .school. Tlie old order is fd'-'hii; plat'c to the 
new, and tiie .sn.spicioiis and ji'iilous cxclusivciuss wliieli u.scd to characterisi^ so iiiaiiv of tln'in, has laen 
dispelled by the lij'hl of a hij^her knowl('d};c and a wider experience." Ai the leimnialion of his period of 
tiflici' Sir James f'ermisson left India, and on hi.s leliini to ICn{>laiKl af^.iin eniiTt'd Ptiiiiameiit and aeec'pleil Irom 
(lovcnmient the jiortfolio of Uiuhs' Seereiary of State for l''(»rei[^n Atfalrs. 

No (loveriior of llu' Western rn'SKhmey has <‘.Kliil)itetl a ftrealer indepeiidenee of eharaeler or a strietei 
sense of justice in the diseharj^c' of his mnllifarious duties than Sir Jame.s KiTf>usson. In Ins treatment of the 
various piihliV (piestions of the day ht‘ has ^iveii premfs of a cultured and hroad mind ; of a ready ami 
eompvehmisive ttrrn.p of the cardinal points of comphw admiiiistralivt' prohh'ins \vhi«'h h(‘ was called upon to 
'•o|\'(‘; and a it(‘iiiiiiie symijalliy with the wauls aitfl just a.spirations of tin* peopli. lie ever held the biilaiiei* 
evenly Ix'tuasm Kimipeans and Natives, anti in the dispensation of ollleial p.ilrona»'e he was }.;niiltd hy no tillu'i 
i‘ojisider,'ilit)n than a iiifili sense of np,hl and justice. Allhou^h he iievts' courted pi»|mlarity, it may hi‘ s.iid tti 
havt‘ heeii Ihnisi upon him hy r(‘{ison t»r his strict imjiartialify ami courh^sy. No previous (lovenu>r had ht'en 
so nnu'li in touch with the views ami feelin|j;s <»f ili<‘ l*rtnc<‘s, or had had their welfare timre at heart, ami none 
aci I Hired (heir iv.spe(‘t and anietlon to so f^ival an exbsil as he. There wiis a fi'eUnt' of {;eneral ref* ret oit Ilnur 
piirl at his deparlmi', which was pljiiidy eshihibsl hy their libtu'al conirilmlions to the memorials raisetl in his hononr, 
and in I heir enininj' from gnuil distances, at serious ineouvenieiiei^, to hid him a palling farewell. Amonitsl these 
memorials was tlu^ l^'evgusson Museutu and Lihvury at lUnij, founded at a cost of Us. In saymK what 

wt‘ havt‘ said vvi' are not unnwtin* of tin' fact that Sir James Kerp, usstui incurred slipliL tmpopiilarily with Ixtth 
lOn^li.sh ami Natives in respect of some of his legislalivt' measures and odieial nets, hiil it is only fair to all 
parlies eoncennal (o say tluil tin* diflerenei’s weiv soon forgotten, and all classes of people joined in doing honor 
to one ill whose acts they clearly saw that deci.sion of eharaeler which disilains to win llu' lleeiliig popularity 
of the hour at (In* <*xpense of honest convictions ami whose readiinss to dt'fer to reasonable and lespcctful 
ri'piastuita lions gtiiiicd fur him still fnillier appririalive i^‘gard. * 








H.H. Maharaja Mirza Shri Khengarji, GC.I.E., 

Malia Rao of Kiitch. 


IS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA MIRZA MAHA RAO SHRI KHENGARJI, Savai Bahadur, 
Rao of Kutch, belongs to the tribe of Jareja Rajputs, is the eldest of the two sons of His 
Highness the late Maharaj’a Pragmalji, and was born in iS^6. As he was a mere lad of ten 
years on the death of his father in 1S76, a Council of Regency, consisting of the Political 
Agent as President, the Dewan for the time being, a member representing the interests of the 
Durbar, a Jarej'a Chief, and a member of the mercantile community', was formed to carry 
on the aifairs of the State. At the same time the British Government took active steps to provide a suitable 
education for the young Prince. It was at first proposed that the lad should be sent to the Rajkote Rajkoomar 
College, but in deference to the wishes of the Dowager Rani, Naniba Saheb, that proposal was given up in 
favor of engaging a special tutor. Mr. Chotalal Sewakram was selected for this post, but when the Prince 
had made some progress in his studies, it was thought desirable that his education should be superintended 
by an English tutor, and accordingly Captain Wray was appointed for that office. Like his great brother 
prince, tlie Gaekwar, the Rao too, gave early indications of his intelligence and of his desire to arquire knowledge, 
Colonel Parr, the then Political Agent, describing him as most promising boy of ten.” The fair promise of 
his early youth has been redeemed, and the young Prince had the satisfaction of being complimented, in 1877, 
by such a competent judge as Sir Richard Temple on his general progress, and the accuracy and ease with 
which Hi.s Highness .spoke in Englisli. The natural ability of His Highness, joined to close application, 
enabled the Bombay Government to say in 1882: — “Kutch will soon be provided with a ruler, whose personal 
exEunple and administration will entitle him to the esteem of the paramount Government and the devotion of 
his subjects, 'fhe success of His Highness' education is shown not only in knowledge and reasoning power, 
but in manly habits and disposition, and in a gentlemanlike bearing. The acquirements and character of His 
Highness have induced Government, with the authority of tlie Government of India, to introduce His Highness 
into the Council of Administration at an unusually early age, whereby it is hoped that he will be fitted to 
undertake the duties of Government at the earliest period at which they are entrusted to the Princes of 
India.” “This promise,” the late Council of Administration observed, “has been amply fulfilled, and His 
Highness Rao IChcngaiji has developed into an educated, capable and highly enlightened ruler with wide 
sympathy for all that is good” In September 1883 the Rao was formally admitted a member of the Council 
of Administration, and Colonel Phillips was able to report that he had found His Highness most regular 
and punctual in his attendance at the weekly meetings of the Council, and that he took an intelligent interest 
in all matters brought before it The Political Agent added: — “The Rao has acquired more general 
information than is msually found in young men of his age, not only in his own rank of life, but even among 
tlie professional classes. He is anxious now to devote more time to acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
revenue majiageinent of his Stale, and he already sits with the Dewan to hear appeals.'^ It may here be mentioned 
tliat tile progress and development of the Kutch State during the minority^.of Rno was largely due to the 
untiring efforts of the Council of Regency and especially to the late able and hard-working Minister, Manibbai 
Jusbhai, whose valuable services were heartily recognised by Sir James Fergusson and who, at the installation 
of the Rao, received the title of Dewan Bahadur in recognition thereof 

The elevcmth of August, 1884, was a great day throughout Kutch, and especially in BKuj, for then the 
young Rao attained liis majority of eighteen years and was formally invested with fuU po'wera of Spate, The 
following prodamatiott was issued by his Highness to notify the event : — “ Be it known, to aU concerned that 
the functions of the Counril of Administration which conducted the afEws of the Province during my minority 
have terminated, and 1 have acceded to the full powats of the State of Kutch from this day. It is my earnest 
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ili'sirti that uiy aubjocts alioiihl always he; luippy and coutonted, that thoir welfare should incn'aac from day 
to day, that the atunlry should yo on prospering and advance intellectually, luonilly, and niaU'rially. In 
promoliiiy this edtjee.t, I rely on the loyal eo-operation of my Kanidars, llhayad, Jayirdars, Zeniiiulars, (lirassias, 
and mereanlile and oflleial classes, and all other suhjecl.s. I invok(' tlu‘ hlessiny of tin; Almiylity rrovidenee 
fui tlu; career 1 have this day eoimnenced.” Tins pnH'lamation was read with diu; formalities at lihuj and in 
all tlu; principal towns id' the IVoviiuv amidst the utmost manifestations «»f joy. Tlu‘ day was ohstTvi'd throughout 
tlu* country as a ycneral holiday, and celiihraleil 1 »y ilie pi-ople hy rejoieinys in various forms feastinys, 
illuiuinatioiis, fireworks, processions, fairs, distriluilion of food to tlu; poor, and ])rizes to school eliildren, sinyiny 
panic's, and such like. The State festivities u-sually attendant on such an event were, however, poslponeil l>y 
llis Hiyhness (ill the arrival in the Novemher fullowitiy of llis Kxeelleney thi* flovenior, Sir James Fei'yn.s.son, 
t)n the l^lh of Novemher Sir James airiviil at niiiij. 'I'lie lU'Xt numniny the (rovi'nior left the Residency on 
his way to tlu; Ralacf', aeeoinpaMie<l hy C'olonel Rhillijvs. On allyhtiiiy, Sir James was received hy the Kao, 
who coiidneled him to the Durbar room. llis I'.xi'idli'nry opened the Diirhar with the foHowiny dec.laralion 
to Ills Iliylme.ss:- ‘Mil the name of tlu* <Jut‘eu-l'aupres.s wi; now iiistal your Ulyhness as the M<ao of 
KiiLch.’ " lie then addressccl tlu* Kao, and tho.se present, and in the coiinse of his speirli said: “I venture 
to auyiir vt;ry favourably of llis lliyhncss' reiyn. Ills natural iiitelliyeiia* has lK*eu well developed, his mind has 
heeii instructed hy a lilu'ral education, he pos.s(‘ssi*.H a complete knovvledye of tlu; circimislances and wants of 
llis country and people, hut more hopi*lul still an* his dispo.silion and ehaiiielei'. 'I'lie fre(|iient opporlunities 
which I Imvo had of jiulyiny of them, as well ns tlie unanimoiiK testimony of lho.se who havi* known him 
from childhood, convinci; im; that lu; po.ss(‘.ss<;s a kiiul lu*art as w(‘ll as u clear judyment, ami cherishes a ntsoluti' 
adheri'uce to the call of duty. 'J’hese ijnalitii'.s iin* not unknown to his subjects, and they cannot fail to de(‘]K'n 
their lu;r(;dilary ntlachinent to his family and person, which is so remarkable. It may, inde<>d, nelnale him to 
i.U*serve and reciprocate it. 1 doubt not that it will. I shall deem iny.self very iyiutranl of rliaraeter If lli.s 
Hiyhne.ss does not reall.se our best anticipations; nay, nmn*, it would he one of tlic yri'ate.st disappoint ineuts of 
my life. (Ireat as arc the Iritils t»f a prince tlu; temptations to weakne.H.s, tlu* dnnyer of heiny spoili'd hy 
a<luljition and power -all may he (;ncoutitered and oveivonie. (.In the other hand, If such an* the dniwhaek.s 


of absolute luiwer, (t.s aclvuutayes and op|>ortunifleH arc inflnlh', if heiuivolencf; and unK<*)(ishiu\ss la* Its yulcle. 
My dear fnVml, ,1 wish you from tny bi*art a lony and happy lih*, liriyliU'iu'd hy liealth anrl .solaced In all your 
labonn< by the love of a yraloful people, Sure I am that in your lliyhiiess lliu Kinpre.ss and lln* OiHM'rnnit'nl 
will ever pos.sps.s a valuml and faithful ally. Nor will Her Majesty'.s (lovenunent fail to n*nder you lht;ir 


cl'Tcclua) mipport." 

Ill the course of his reply to this atldrcss Tlis Iliyhnc-ss ,sai<l : ■■■"Clonfonniny to what I hedieve; to lx.* a 
sound motto, ‘ Dwids, not Words/ 1 shall refrain from makiny tiny lenylhened allusion to iny future proyniuitne ; 
it will, I think, be suHirieut to suy that I am ijuite alive to the fact that wc live in an aye of proyn.'ss and 
enlighten nient, that I fully rcjilisc the duties and responsihi lilies attfidied to niy ivi.sition as ruler, and that 
utitlur tlw; hiiisalny of RrovUlenee and the oordUil sympathy and .support of the Imp:u'ial fi.ivemmtint, and the loyal 
eu-opeJ*ation of my suhjocU in .several parts of the eastern luruusplnirc, wlumc attaf’hmcnt to my housK* i.s 
proverbial, I .shall hi all iny actions bear in mint! iho fundamental principle of good government viz., to 
promote the happini’ss of the people, and the .several .siilxirdiiuite axioms of sound and vigor(.ms administration 
dodue.ible from the' same principle, thus ciiHuring,' as far as possible, the inti-llcctual, moral and material 
advancumeut of the Pi-ovince. Following in the footateps of. niy rcapi.*cttid father and yramlfulher, I shall be 


invariably solicitous to maintain and atiXMigtlicn the intimate connection Rub.smting I)otwi*cn tlie Hriiish 
Government and this Stuto^'-u connection, the value of which to me and ,my cimntry cannot be too much 
appreciated, I conclude with a fervent prayer to the , Almighty to help me in the fullilmcnt , of the dutie.s 
whicli have devolved on mo as ruler of Kuleh.” 


The inatallation ceniinonies weitj brought to ,'a close on the iCth of November by tin* pre.'x'ntalion of 
various congrahilatory addreasos to fils Ihglineas the Rao from the Bliayad and the Zemindars, ' the Mahajaiis 
or guilds of, Rhuj; Anjjar, ,MttncU*a and Jaklmu, and from the subjects (jf Kiitch residing partly In Britisli 
territory and ; partly ori tlie c(>ntineijt8 of .'Asla and .^rica. ; For the. purpose of cncoui^lrig commerce, ;u.rtd to aifoi-d 
convenience. to the people: of Kittcb>, many rccluctioris in customs clubs were made by,. Ilia IligbncBS On the ochislon 
ofto'.installathm, 'ahd the, Izam or farm, .given at Mandvi oi* ‘fSortcic," wliicJi' partook , of thoMiatiirc of gambling, 
Was ' abolished , To srtiU .AiVthev eoniracmorate the event of the: aasuiupdon of power by the Rab, it wus respived’ 
' thiit::--r*' In ‘Qrdtir,:^e afford reli^^^ thosewho are in a . helpless conditioni such a'a orpltahsi cliiIdro,n abancloncd by their 

■ parent^, atj^ a.rid infirm 'clestitute.s/ etc., a: ftin(l,.8hciuld be., atirted, for the benefit of 'Highness' subjects, 

. or,/,out bf. the...pTovii)ce, and ;ca!Icd‘ 'Kutch ,!filatha’ ;RBio Khengarjl '.NirashJdt (Destitute) 
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Fund."' His Highness generously initiated this movement by a subscription of Rs 50,000, During His 
Highness’ reign a number of donations have been given to several institutions and for chaiilable works, with 
due discrimination. The total sura thus bestowed up to the close of 1886 amounted to Rs. 2,01,300. 
On the 2nd of March, 1S85, a Durbar was held at the Bhuj Palace for the investiture of His Highness 
with the hereditary distinction of “ Savai Bahadur ” conferred on the rulers of Kutch by the British 
Government 

III April 1S87, at the special request of His Excellency Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, Ilis Highness 
proceeded to England to represent the Princes of the Bombay Presidency on the occasion of the celebration of 
the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, and during his absence he entrusted his State to his Dewan Rao Bahadur 
Motilal Ldlbhai. Ilis Highness presented a loyal address to Her Majest}', from which the following is 
e.xtractcd : — '* The long period that your Majesty has occupied the Throne of the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies has been throughout so especially marked by progress and advancement as to be unrivalled in tlie 
annals of the world. Under your Majesty's benign rule, the rights and privileges of not only the Princes and 
Chiefs, but of all classes of people in India, have been scrupulously protected, and all the acts of tlic British 
Government have been always full of solicitous regard for their welfare ; there is so widespread and deep-seated 
a conviction of this fostering care and sympathy for their interests that it is reflected in a high sense of gratitude 
towards your person throughout your Majesty's vast empire. Personal virtues and qualifications have shed 
such lustre^ on your Majesty's exalted position, and have been productive of so much good to all classes of ^mur 
subjects, that your life is rendered truly glorious, and your name and fame are enshrined in the hearts of the 
millions of your subjects inhabiting all parts of the globe. The blessing of so long a reign of such an illustrious 
sovereign is a real blessing to humanity, and the nation and empire cannot be too thankful to Almighty God." 
Whilst in England His Highness was created a Knight Commander of tlic Indian Empire. 

A concise sketch of the Kutch dynasty may here be fitly introduced. The Jareja Rajputs ate 
descended from the Summa tribe, and are said to have emigrated from Siiid about the fifteenth century 
under the leadership of Jam Lakha. Up to 1540 the Jams ruled over Kutch, which was divided into three 
districts, but about that time Khcngar, with the aid of the King of Alimedabad, succeeded in acquiring 
the mastery of the whole province, and received from the King the title of Rao of Kutch. Jam Rawal, 
uncle to KhcngaT, who had previously swayed a great part of Kutch, fled to Kathiawar, and founded 
the present ruling house of Navanagar. The Raos succeeded, according to primogeniture, for six generations, 
but on the death of Rayadhan Rao, the third son, Pragi, seized the throne, having caused his brothers to be 
murdered. He, however, placed tlie son of his elder brother in independent charge of Morvi, which is still 
governed by his descendants. On the death of JLakhpat Rao his sixteen wives burnt themselves on his 
funeral pyre, their tombs being close to the British Residency in Kutch. It is stated that the practice of female 
infanticide, for which the Jarejas were notorious, was introduced by Jara, who killed his seven unmarried 
daughters because he could not find suitable partners for them. Up to the present time fifteen princes 
have ruled in Kutch since Khengar, of whom Rao Dcsulji, the grandfather, and Rao Pragmaiji, the 
fatlicr of the present chief, were perhaps the most noticcabla Pragmaiji, who was described by 
British authorities as a ^'most enlightened and liberal/' as well as a 'Uoyal, consistent, and devoted 
friend" of the British Goverament, was a somewhat remarkable man. Inheriting from his father an 
appreciation of British rule, and whilst equally truthful and loyal as his sire to tlie English Government, he 
had more courtly manners, more refined and costly tastes, and a much higher idea of his power and 
prerogatives. During the fifteen years of his rule (1860-75), Rao Pragmaiji showed himself anxious to 
improve the management of State. He framed codes for the guidance of his officers in matters of civil and 
criminal justice, he undertook works of public usefulness, and introduced a Slate system of education and 
vaccination. In reward for his efforts at good government, he was in 1871 honored with the dignity of Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India. He was a great friend to education, and besides endowing the High 
School at Bhuj he founded two "Rao Sir Pragmaiji Scholarships" in the Elphinstone College, and two in the Sir 
jamsetji Jijibhoy School of Art, Bombay. Rao Pragmaiji built a palace at Bhuj at a cost of Rs, 30,00,000; 
constructed tlie Pitigsar tank, which is an immense reservoir of rain water in the Chadwa range of hills, and a 
causeway in the large Ilamirsar tank; he also built the jail, the hospital, the horse and elephant stables, and 
the schools at Bhuj and Mandvi; remitted transit duties, and occasionally remitted import duties in times, 
of scarcity or deficient rainfaU, He ordered out cotton gins, and introduced screw presses, and finished the 
Bhuj-Mandvi road. He was a great sportsman, and killed several wild animals, including a number of 
panthers. Thd total expenditure on public works started during His Highness*' reign amounted to 
Rs. 33,41,435. T‘he territoiy over which the Raos rule is situate chiefly in Kutch bht a portion thereof is in 





N(»rllu‘m and Wi'sltTii Klatliiawar and has an arm, ('xcUi‘?ivo of tho Rann, of siiuarc miU'S, with a iinpiil.iliDn 
of more than 5 (X>,<kk) souls. 'I'lu' rt'V(‘nu(' of thr Stall* aninuiiLs to ahoiiL ,/,‘ 2 J(),(X 30 and Liu* tr.ulr, wliicli is 
I'liii'lly carrii'cl oii by sea, to upwriuts of Kuti'li mainlains a .small army of Its own rotisisliiif^ of pi 

iMvalry, 404 foot soldiors, 41)5 Aral»s, *j 0 arlillory and J?,<ioo iiToj^iil.ir infinlry, csolu.sive of inou wliith 

Liu* IJhay.ul an.* inuU'r obligation to furnish when calh‘<l upon by tlui Riu> t{> do so. 'riu* luliuj; piiiu’i* is 
oiiLitli'il to a salute (if sev(‘nli'(‘n j:;un.s. 

'I'hc Kao takes a «le<’]i inteiest in rdueation, and e* peeially in tin* education of wi men. I'he .Saiuknt 
I’alhshala at Hlmj was foumh d by liini at the lliiu* of his inslall.ilion, to pi rpi tiiate the memory of his deei‘.is< il I’l v< led 
mother^ Her llif^Uness Maharaai Nanilia Salieh, at a cost of Ks. 25,tKic.) ; and he also fiumded the Kenpissoii 
Museum and library at Ilhiij, an iii'-tiLutiim eivrted a.s a imiuorial of the (ioveniorihip of Sir James lo'ippi'i'ion, 
vvhieli last undertakiii}.; eost upwards of Rs. ’,2 ,(XK). To eueoma‘j;e leaimu'jf he has founded various ,seholai‘.lup‘o)f more 
or le.sj. importauee, and has also inaiijpirated a fund from wliieh ilesi'rviuj.; }-ehol4ir.s desiriu.^ to studv in Kiipl.ind 
or Aiueriea can obtaiiv their cNpi uses. Amou” the siholai ships may be luentioueil one to Kuteh fenudes atleudiupi 
the (irrant Medieal ('ollej.;!* in Hombay ; the “ Kuteh iJarlon Scholarship,” for females alleiulin” the 'rraiiiiii;.; ('ollip.e 
at Ahmedaliad or Rajkot; a seholaiship for female a. isislaut l<*aclier.s at lUiuj; the “ Ran .Sree Kheiif.'arji Scliol.U‘.hi[is''; 
and nm* for {.lirks at teiidiiiji the Ha'll .Srliool at I'ooiiiL Koi* males the Kao has foimdctl seholai .ships for Kulehis 
leceiviujj; seieiUific and teelmieal education in Kiipland ; for sliideiils tcceiviii^; ap;nciiltunil or oilier scieiuilic 
edueafion in India; for Kiifeliis atleiiiliuo ilu* Veteiinary t‘ollej.;i: at llomliay, the Veterinni'y School, Poona, and 
tlie ('ollej;** of .Seh'iici', Poona; also sehoUi'shijis op«’u to any eili/on of PomlMy alb ruliuju the Ripon 'rielinical 
.Scliool, llomhay: and fuither p;ivi‘s annual pri/e.s for iiualifyin” for any professional rnnetion in eonneetion with 
a mill, and for the wmk of a eaptain of a steamer. Il shouKl be mentioned Lluit the seholarsliips for Kuiihis 
re-nideut in Pomhaj* alone were e.stahlishc'il at a eost of K.s. 25,'xiC). As a fiuther stimulus to education, and esfieelally 
with the. ohji c-t of encountj'iiu^ mitivi; talent and sprcadinj; kuowled.'p* aiuun|.;st the peojde, the Hnrhar imtuudly 
I’omjuis.sioiif! coin()etont persou.s lo wrilo es.say.s on Veuioua subjects, and to tninslab* standard Kn,nlish wmlcs 
into Llic* (xUijaraU lan;;tia};e. 

In Liu* inattir of puhlic vvmks, consuleraldc improvements have been elTecti'd within recent years, es[)eeially 
in coiincc.tion with the extension of roads, the ])ier tmd reclamation W'oi'ks, and tin* erection of new Imddltip.s. 
SiiiGO the acet*H,sion of His Hij.'lines.s to the (nidi tin.* cxpenililun* ineurred by the I>url)ar om works of pnblie 
utility has amoimted to upvvtirds of Rs. (Ireat attenU»>n is also jiaid hy tlu* youuj' iiiler to Well 

ii*i'i{frilion, which has been found by (‘jtpenenec to im ino.st suited to the iM‘euliar re(|iiirementH of tlie province, 
tin* rainfall lieinj^ limited ami pi'ecariuus. Htlier means of irn^jjalion have also been ado}>tid. Under his wise 
j^nidaiico .strenuoiLS etlbrLs have akso licen tnticli* in the direction of the reelaiiiatioii of land. In the couiia* ( f 
the last leu yearn the nuinl»T of acres of waste land brmq;lu under the plough ainounl to (>3,5db itnd lifteeii 
new villaj'cs have hecn established, 

Uih Uij.rUne.ss mariied in 1SB4 the dau^jhters of tlie Tliakon.* of Ssiynla and of Knna Jahimsin^ijce, 
eo'.iidn to tlie Kaj Saheb of Dhrantftulra. Ou tlic occasion of his mtirrhi^e tlu- cnstoni of givIiiK l''ulckas, a 
f^nmid dinner to Ills IIip;hni.*s» and his foUowinj^, and a nightly procesHion, according to old practice, wtis partly 
hulwtiluted hj*' a mukiII I)uj*htir at which nazars were paid, which the Rao touched and remitted, to be utilized 
in fiirtlienng tlie caustt of femide educatitm. The sum thna coUev'toti siippleinenb'd by the stinie iiiuount griinlisl 
hy the Durhtir aitiomited to Rs. 13,7311. The junior Malmrani, Her Iliglme.ss (raiigaba Salich, gave hirtii in 
i*S8S to an heir apparent, Prince Madhubha Stdinl) and by the tjciiior Mahamid, Her Ilighnea.*! Motllia Snlu-b, 
he lias two thiiighli'rs. The Rao is a thonmgh apm-tsmiiu, haul of pig stieking, coumiiig, slnxding ami all manly 
exercist.'rt, for the enjoyment of which he hns ulmudmit opportunitica in Kuteh, lie is also proGcient at 
badminton, hiUianls, and gyninaslicH, lie is, moreover, a firm though conciliatory rul(‘r, and withal an 
nccompUshed genllemim, ani,! Is rcgitrdcti by his subjects with a dee]) and nrdi*nt atlachTncnl, and It may 
bn confidently as.'serted tluit the wise measures he Jnis iruiiiguratod and which he bau in contemplation, 
will tend towards the tievolopinent of the State nud the haidducss of lii« [H.*ople. 
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H.E. Lord Reay, D.C.L., G.C.I.E. 

Governor of Bombay. 


E varied story of the life of Lord Reay reads more like a romance than a sober recital of 
facts. An alien by birth, though of illustrious Scotch descent, his Lordship has by dint of 
sheer pluck, perseverance and genuine ability, risen to a foremost position in the State, his 
dUersified cx-penence proving alike to him and to those over whom he lules an exceptionally 
great gain. It is not too much to say of Lord Reay that a more popular Governor never 
controlled the Presidency. Others of equal ability there have been, notably Sir George Clerk, 
Sir Bartle Frerc and Sir James Fergusson, but none have been able to more aptly gauge the wants and wishes of 
the people — none have united those factors of tact and ability to a greater degree than has Lord Reay. In the task 
which he has been called upon to execute it is but just to say that he has been nobly seconded by his amiable 
and accomplished wife. As was well said by a local journal upon the arrival of Ills Excellency at Bombay, Lady 
Reay “ possesses every attribute which can win popularity and influence for the Bombay Government House. With 
rare natural cleverness and brightness she unites great perspicuity and a liberal sympathy with whatever conduces 
to the culture and refinement of existence." IIow true these words are is now well known in the society in which 
the graceful L^dy Reay moves, and of a surety she has proved the axiom that a noble woman is a " crown of 
strength" to her husband. Not for one moment must it be inferred that we consider that Lord Reay needs 
support in the high office that he is selected to occupy. Personally he is eminently fitted, for multifarious 
reasons, for the post he holds. As Shakespeare says, he " is a scholar, and a ripe and good one," and moreover he 
has, as it were, been cradled in affairs relating to the East Of high birth, ample fortune, and possessed of 
influence that only those so fortunately bestowed can wield. Lord Reay is indeed a fitting man to whom to 
entrust the guidance of the affairs of a remarkable and progressive Presidency. Until his term of office has 
expired it is of course premature to express any detailed opinion as to his policy or to praise or condemn the 
results accruing therefrom. Suffice it that we are possessed of his Lordship’s views on many matters 
relating to Indian affairs, and if success does not attend him in all his aspirations, we shall at least have had 
the privilege of pointing out his whole desires, and of indicating the grooves towards which he would have 
wished the many questions of State affecting the welfare of the people to have been directed. 

Sir Donald James Mackay, Baron Reay, of Reay, County Caithness, in the Peerage of Scotland, created 
1638 ; Baron Reay, of Durness, County Sutherland, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, created 1881 ; a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia; and Baron Mackay, of Ophemert, in Holland, was bom in December 1839. He is 
a descendant of Eneas Mackay, who at the end of the seventeenth century was Colonel-proprietor of the Mackay 
Regiment in the services of the States General His father. Boron Mackay Ophemert, was Minister of State, 
and Vice-President of the Privy Council, and died in the year 1876. His mother was the daughter of Baron 
pagcl, Privy Councillor of the Netherlands. The present Lord Reay was educated at the University of Leydpn, 
where he graduated as D.CL. in i86r. In the same year he became Attachi to the Netherlands J-egatiWiid^ 
London, a post he held until the year 1865, when he was transferred to the Netherlands India O^Hjee, where he/* 
remained until 1869, and immediately afterwards was appointed Chairman of the Anmleiriam' International, t 
Exhibition for the benefit of the working classes. He was in 1871 elected a Member of the Sccoijd Chara|>er' 
of the States General, which post he continued to hold until, through the death of his father, he haeiina.* iljc 
heir to the Scotch title. His father succeeded to the P«3*age on the death of a cousin in 1875, but died in 
the spring of the following year without having claimed il Lord Reay, however, at once embraced the 
opportunity of an English career, and immediately after his resignation of the States General, he was nalvxalized 
In England by Act of Parliament In the same year he married Fanny Georgina Jane, daughter of Mr. Richard 
Hasler, of Aldingboume, in Sussex, a widow of the late Captain Alexander Mitchell, M,P., of StoW, Midlothian. 






U'ul}' litaiy I'*’ JiTli'r Lord KMS<’lii‘rry, llu‘ l;ir/^«'st lamli'il |tr(‘pri«‘tor iti IMidlulliiat). hi L!;'M I niil 

lii'iiy was a MomlK'r of llu’ Inli’niational Jury nl' lh«‘ I’aris lOKliiliitiun, iiud Vio<'-l‘r<"-iidcnl f»l' llu* Si’i'inui I’nr 
I Iiiivt’i’sit.ii'H. Will'll till' I nli‘riialii)iial Muin'lary t 'Diiri'rcnco vvati licld al I’aii;i, l.nrd lu'ay wa'* a 
r(‘|iri'si''iitiii,i? India, in ('nniiviny wilh Sir l.niiis .MuU'l, aiul tin* vii-ws lir i‘X|ii("i‘,i-d wi-n* di'i'idi’dly in ra\tiiir m| 
I)i“jMi'lalli.sin. Al llir nul itf iSSi lin was cri'alid ii pi'cr dI' lln* Ihiilcd Kinjpluiii, lit* ■.l■(■llIldl‘d llii* Addn ■■ ■ 
ill llitj' llmiHi' nf I^Di’ds in I’rlirui'iry iSS;, and wiis sjn'i'dily rc'i'of^niKi'd as a p.ililii'i.in oT iirninir.c, 1 lo hiiatm, 

liowi'vi'r, Ih'LUt Uiiown a llioriiiit'li-s^Diu}' oduralionallst. In lln* I'lmr'ic of [.'!:!( lu' w.i'. flniiil 

Ih'i’tor of Sl. Andr<’\v':. Univ.'r.-.ily ; I'ri'sidnnl <»l‘ tin* Assni'ialt’d .Siiriclii's id' tli' l'ni\ir,.ilv id' I‘ dinlinr.ali ; 
C'liairnnn of llii' iMlui-almn hi-jiarlnu-'iiL, and id' llir jury ( 'oiinnis'-.iiiii nl' lli.‘ lli'.illli Ksliihiliuii ; I'li.nniiin 
of Llu' InU'rnalinn il I’Diiri'i'cnci; ini LdiiiMlinii ; Cli-iirmaii of ill!,* AsMiriation lor rnnnidin;’, a l.'iiidi'ii 'ri-arliiiij; 

I hilvrrsity ; and in 1SS5 was apiinintcd (invi'ranr id' ILunii.iy. On lln* lu'tM'umi id' li-r jnliilii-, 1 hr M.ijr.iv 
(•itnii’rrnil upon l/u'd liray tin; disliiirtiim ed' a Kur'jlil Orand ( ^tnnnandi'r id' lln' (irdi-r id' lln- linliau 
Linpiri', 

As hcliiri* slatt'd wr am t’lunpi'llnd liy tin* oxij^i'iiry ot l•inun^iaanl'l' 1, Itis Ksi'i'lliMiry hi*in); yi'l in idliii-, 
to (U'al ratin'!- with tlu' iiilmtious and drsiivs urth" (lovi'rnor thun lo troal id' ai’i'oinpli'.ln'd !‘.n'l-:. I hnlotildi dly 
tills plai'i's 111* hio;j;raplii‘r at a jj;ri;al di v.nlv:inl-i;'i‘, ami yot his work may hi* iionn lln* h-^-, n -.i l'nl, pn ,ihlv, 
pirhaps moi’i,' valn'!l)li', to tlu; I’-irOiil sLudi'td of Indian ptdilirs id' lo-day. Il i.-. I'.i-iy In urilo lh.it .in h 
iind siu;h a thinf;' was dour: it is not dillii-nlt lo awnnl ninhu' praiso, or lo o'l ;l mnl'-ii-rvi'd a-.pi'i '.ion ,, hnl 

it i.s a nialti-r id' ron.'.jiMtiilation lo hr Jihln lo lay Ind’oiv tin* iirnplr lln* wi'll llnniiihl oiil a'.pir.ilioii . .md 

Opinions of one of ihoir rnli'rs and .so lo rnrihlc' ihoni, at tin* foiirlmiion of hif. torin ol oMl.'i', i.^ li,,v\ I'.o- 
thnso wishi's havi; hron rnllillrd, and to judf^r in wlmt dftjri'i* In* was rrspoiu.ildi* I’or tln*ir ri ali'-alinn or 
nou-i'ullilnu'iil. In thi; linpoipuit inatli'r id' rdiiration, Lnrtl Uoay holds llhcral and adv.nii’i'd Ih’ i . in 

ravor of hij'lu'r (‘duration in its Lnic.st I'orm, .so as to ctnuiri* its rcalily hy .sornriii}.; diif ath-ntion lo t vrrv 

spooifii' braurli. lCs[)c‘i;ially in tin* inattor of Inyal UMinin;^, lu; aclvoratrs a thoroii,;i;h j.‘roun'Iin;i; in tin' priiwipli". 
id' Komun Luw', and on sui'h philo.sophir.il liasrs us tlioiu; upon vvliirh the wlioh* .sy.tcm of ^•^Ininal law ri il-.. 
lu Itis vii'W, poliLiuul <;r,ouoiny should lu* w<;ll taii;^hL in souomlary .schooK wlndU'-r rlas iic.d or nnulorn, hni, 
to thi.s notion, many pi.'opK* will lu; lound to ohjcu-t, I’oliliail orouomy i.s umlouldislly a tir!di!,l) snhjrci to 
final with, and liku lln; syslnu now in voi.*u<‘ ol’ traidnnjjf phy.siol(,i|*'y and p.syoholoj^v in Kn;:lish flriurMi.'n'y 
.schools, is too oOi'u liahli; to provo the truth ol' the old udn^?!!, that "a llillr Irarniiif^ ir. a dainp-roiu 

thing.*' Indi.'i‘(I, llu; si.iuiul fiuiiKlation upon wliirh this priA'crh ifsts, is lu'ing now IntU'rlv proved in 

Knglaml, in whirh country comiudsory ciUwutiou has so fuv Ium'h found aiwthi»>j' ]>ul an immixi-d hli ing. 

“ Kcliicati; ! Kduratcl Kdiicatt;!" is llu; motto now udopUul by most advumvd tliinki-rs, but fin* Pj-miM oJ 
the tw hard riding of the hobby is that the im-scnt is sarnUrod lu the rutun*; limt tlu' dueller-; of to-day 
suffer in ordi-r that those of ti>-inorro>v may n'up a fjui'sllonablt; lu'uelit, At the .same time, there In nnieli 
to i;i)nunf.*nd in th*: tlmoi’clical vunvs advaiu'cd by Lorrl Rcay, Ho imUls that it is the diilv of Ihe 

Uuivemities lo train men for the public .servicir, and that for tlu; bulk of tlu* nation wimt is wanted i, 
tlio Raalaf-linh, an institution whicJi '‘nmkt's it possibh* for young (lermanM to write lettci’s in three or I'onr 

languages luwd<‘s tJicir own, and to light tludr way into tlur onices of our raeirhants. at Maneluviter and 

at Bombay.*' In tlu* course of an adclmss to the Smaal Sci(.;nce Congn's.s, I^u'd lieay emphasi'u-tl tlu* 

iinportnijce of giving live soopo to tlic greatest variety of methods of ('duration and insisted that “the luvarli- 
(aimdiftn;, the settler in New ;ii;alatKl, the Pursi in Bombay, llu* ryot in the. 1 Vo, can, the Se.oUlsIi Imrsur ui 
Aberdeen, , the Connenuira jWHsant, w(‘rf; all entitled to have that sysban yf education, whiidi wotild tk-velop, m 
national and historic line.s, the .stnnjgcsl features of their race." 

On two points' of the Kducaiioiial ayslcm, lio\yevcr, there is no pnm4il)ilit.v of differing with Lord .'Keay. 
The ono is that technical and agricultural tuition hIiouM form a priariixil facti»r in eveiy system of popular 

brntruction, and the other that medical education in India .shoiild Im , plncc-d on us ellicimU a fotdlng as In, 

ICngland. .'rcchnical cduehtiojt has nlwa>^ had the warm , uxippi^rt of I/)rd Reay. It is mil Ixm-e n(*C('.ss:(ry tij 
allude; in dotail lo liift .eiroptR in tiiis dirc;clipn ; sulTficionL be; it to say that he- lias .acted up to, ,iUt> spirit of ifirV 

own uicmorable words : On iny , entire sympathy , with evt^y effimt to onctipragc tcchni^il rdtu'^ition you »iny. 

rely.; to nsisml; ih tUd imvix^se of juanufactures, indi^ttics anil , arts of all -kinds,- is oric of the,hfghe*st functions, 
of 'a ■Chn'<*nip'r of any Stated', With regard to niedmO) education,, there is no dtmbt that minh i for Impfovemynt 
exhtft. , ^It J'H a inatUT of: regret that the youth of Jndia should be itjomjieWftd to ac'qulrc .medical teaclun^ irt 
.the, Uhivei^Uiea; of fitvaL Britain ; not to ,fit thenisdycs for the- medical pn»feaHiotj, but in o.MtT to. place, iheiii- 
sdves upon , fin (-xjuaiity vipth Iwldin^ ICriglisti.: qxiaimeationa the Indian .mtsjicai' 

,«crVico,^, ‘fhe injusticb, of sttch a ;dii#tiuetbn ia the moit? .recognJi^ftblc When iii ,is ein^der^d tlult certain .DMuliui*' 
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I'-asU'm disorders arc seldom or never met with in England, save in a few of the ports, and then only rarely. 
Ilenc'i' the neeessiiy inr medical training in England becomes less apparent, and the remedy i.s surelv to be 
ioiijul ill so rai.sing the teaching, where necessary', and endeavouring to stitlc popular prejudice, that the medical 
ilegri'Ps of Uombiiy, C aleiitta and Madras may rank, as they should rank, with the most distinguished 
cjualii'iciitions of the Lhiivcrsitics and Colleges of England. It must not be supposed that vve in any way 
iliMputc tli<‘ advantages both from a medical and social point of view to be gained by a visit to England : it is 
the eoinpulsioii to do so which is alone objectionable. The interest which Mis Excellency takes in female 
medical aid for India is well known. Regard it how we may we cannot blink the fact that, from a medical 
jxiint of vic'w, the condiLion of the women of India is often deplorable. To use the words of Mr. Melvill, '^not 
necessarily from the compulsion ol their male relatives, but under the influence of scruples and prejudices 
engendered by eenturics of custom, these women would rather suffer and die than call in the aid of a male 
medical practitioiior.” Lord Rcay threw himself heartily into the movement which has since made so great 
strides to combat this evil, and his remarks upon this subject will bear re-perusaL In the course of an eloquent 
addn.'ss Iut said: — “ Ihc peculiar nature of the life which purdah women lead is one on which I am not called to 
express any opinion, rerluips I may be allowed to say that if we have to choose between the extreme of 
reserve in women and the opposite extreme I for one certainly would be in favour of the extreme of reBer\'e. 
And I will tell you why; because I believe that in questions of so delicate a nature which for their ultimate 
solution, as far as I am concerned, I cannot disguise from this meeting anything that depend upon Christian ethics 
those ethics favor of reserve. l>ul there is besides this another point of view, and it is this, that one of the main 
causes of litc strength of England has undoubtedly been its home life ; and if there is one thing more than another 
which Luglishmeii should tri'asure as a most precious heirloom, and by their intercourse graft on other civilisations, 
it is the purity— 1 may call it tlie domesticity of their homes. Now 1 am quite sure that the Indian people in their 
aspirations ■ in their noblest aspirations — desire to obtain for themselves the same homely virtues at which the 
English have tilways aimed. 'Vo render that possible this meeting will supply one of the means. The unrelieved 
.suifering in many a home must seriou.sly affect its happiness.” 

Upon one point which is especially advocated by Lord Reay, we apprehend that no difference of opinion 
is likely to he ('xpressed. The patriotic action of the Nizam and other Princes sufficiently shows that India is 
of r>ne mind in the question of national defence. In this matter, His Excellency is emphatic. He holds that the 
defences of India .should be pushed on vigorously; that the Commissariat and Transport Deparments of the 
army sliould be* constantly tested, and that the best officers of the force should be placed at the disposal of the 
cliief of these important factors in the sy.stem organised for Imperial security, ff’urning to Revenue, Lord Reay 
is of opinion that the revenue of' India should consist mainly of Land Revenue, Excise, and Income Tax, 
the; lutle:r, however, being a by no means popular impost. The first he considers should be carefully 
adjivHti.'d by taking into account the nature of the soil, together with the circumstances of the district, 
and should not be allowed to interfere with the development of the prosperity of the population. He also 


desires that the grazing resources of the country should be carefully developed and administered. Forest 

con.servancy he hold.s, .should be considered as an adjunct of the Land Revenue, by improving water 

supply, having regard to tlie climate, pt-oviding agriculturists with fuel, building and raw materials, and 
gra.ss in times of famine, and generally "easing off” the settlement of Land Revenue, besides giving a 

legitimate R*turn to Government for the cost of a well-trained forest establishment In the course of a speech 

to the .Siirvnjanik .Sabha at Poona shortly after his arrival, His Excellency put the question of forest conservancy 
in a iiulslu'll by remarking that if one desired "improved fodder you must allow plantations to grow.”, The 
(lovcnior tlu'n turned to the question of agricultural hanks, and stated that he should “only be too happy to 
sec an experiment tried csaecially without State interference or State aid of a financial character." 

Lord Rt;ay holcLs that the Abkari Department should have control over illicit distillation, by the introduction of 


a central distillery hystem, in which manufacture should be free, on payment of a Still-Head Duty, which should be 
■gradually asaiinilated for country liquor an4 imported spirits. Licenses for retail sale to be sold by public . 
aiiotion, a high price of liquor being, ,m the opinion of His Excellency, the best antidote to intemperance. Raw 
■ toddy he would have, exempted ,fmm high dutyj it being a beverage to which the people are accustomed. 
, 11(3 'Strongly objects tO' give any direct or indirect encotirag^ment to the consumpition of liquor by people ■ 
wlio have hitherto "abstained ,,fTOm it, .but for all that ' he', holds , 'ho bigoted .'.opinion upon , the, ' subject' 
.of ! the., sale of • spirits,, and is , not. himself an abstainer. But Lord Reay; is no friend to "grandraothbriy ” 
legisJatibn. ^ ' does not believe in eacroiching unnecessarily upon ; the. customs ,and 'hablte' of , tbic'. 

'''jicQple, altliough' 'in 'the matter' of, sanitation he': is. '.ruthless. .He considers that, the.' imprbveni^t /of ,thc ■ , 
I isaniitaty ' cbhditibn. of! the ' towns,,' 'and villages ' 'in- ' India, and the supply of, gc^ -.water,; 'thereto;, is, 

' ■' ■ ■' ■ ' ■ . ■ . ' '■’■ '"'.■' 
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niio of tlu' lirsl diitics of tiu* f iovorimu’nL In lh<‘ mailer dF trade Lord FL’ay f.ivors an iniprfiv»d 
syslcm. t>f aj^rieulliii'iil creiUl, and would rcilnre h»>ine rharj^es by larj^ely exiendtnn Lite iiutnuf.u lure 
of arlielcs in India so as to furtluT the tIevc'IopnuMil of private Iiuliiin industries. As a iiieans to 

thi.s ijiul he has, with the (riendly aid of Native idiiefs, freed the lioiiibay I’lesuh'iti y from all ti.insil diitH*-. ; 
and lie ardently advfie, Ill's a vij’oroiis poliey of exleiulinjf railways all over Indi.i, and assiiimjjf then by iiuK'ased 

export of j»r,iin at itayin^ rates. 'rouehiii{; Loeal ( roverniiient, Lord Ki'ay eonsnli'is th.it si'veial \vi iu;ht\ iiiatlei'i 

now falling on the adininistration should lu' transferred to inunieipalilu's iiiid loeal ho.irds as soon a', tla-.e 
hodii's show that the whole Imnlens oJ siieh inti’rests as eihu'ation, s.iiiilalion, hospilahi, de.jn iisarit s, and the 
repair of puhlie works, can hc' safely <‘nLrust<‘d to tht'in. 

I' or all these advaneeil opinions, Lord Ile.iy is conservative in niueli. 'I'lnis, h<‘ is slroni;I\ opposed to anv 
<il the t)ld iiioiuiiiieiils or phu'es held .sai'red hy Native.s heinf* used for si'i idar pnrposi s, and i.iine'.tlv di'-iii . 
to pr<'si‘rv(* the iiiU'^rity ol NaLivi' Slab's, and llu'ir adiuiiiislr.ilion h_v llieir lieredit.iiv iiili i-. Natniallx, 

lioidin;.^ sill’ll proiionneed opinions on I'cliieatioii, Loril Ih’iiy desires that tlie I’liiiee'-. should in linn \oiith hi '.i> 
trained for the respoiisihle duties they ha v<* to fuKil that they may earn the ^.loodwill not oids o| tlmir own 
siihjeels hut id' the panunount I’ower. (Juielly juid unostentatiously, Lord Keay h.is doin' j.’ood work alnads 
ill Iioinhay. VVc have pri'viously alluded to tIu' exemption of Hint Lresiileiu'\' liom tiansii iliitiis, ami it iimn 
now hi' noted that Ilis Lseelleney imt a stop to the iiiisystf'iiiatie and Iraf^im'iilary alienalion of ( ‘mvei iiiiient 
property in tin* town <d‘ Umuh.iy, and appointed a t'oinniissioii to advise < ioverunient a-, to the line, on 
which the future exleusioii of that port shoiiUl be earried out, and tlu- nature of the lea'si s on wlmli 
(loveninu'ul pro])erly should he t*iv<'ii out. 

Like his predeei'ssors ill ollici', Uuvl Keay has travelled eonsidi raldy throughout IIk' 1 Vc”.iileni'v, and in e.ieli 
town that he has visiietl hii.s het'ii reet'ived with enthusiasm whieh is horn of genuine esteem. .Someiimes, indi "d, 
the encomiums lavished upon him and the eulogist ie addressi's preseiiteil have heen almost loo Hath imp., and mu .1 
have been nit lu'i* end)aiTas.siii|.( to the disliujrni.shed recipient. As an example of the llowery ( >i ii nt.d phi a-.i oloi* y 
oeeasioiialiy induij'ed in, we cannot retrain from (piolinj^ the eouehiaion of one* tidilrcss (in senli d to He. 
Kxcelleney by a certuiu IVIahomedan community. It ran thus: “Oh! kind Monarch, eiijov life r,,|- ;i 

tUuusaml year.s cai'h containiiifr a thousand tnontim of a thousand day.s of a thoii.snnd hours e.u h, each hour 
plcitsiuil ah the .sound ot sweet-toned lutes.” Undoubtedly Lonl Keay deserve.s ilu' jiopularity that he < niovs. 
l\:tiph; may not a^^rce with all his opinions as ahovo hrietly set lorlli, Iml uoiu* i.'ui fail to admire 
his ponsomd chanicter. Lirtn and discrimijialing ; patient to lu*ar and never liasty to deride, and wilhn;-. 
moreover to put in praetiee the theory that even tin* most itenorunt eari ti'aeh tlu' wksi st .somi'tliiof,, hi-* aeinm’, 
.so far have received only fuvonililo coimuunL. Added to his othi'i* omiueut <iu.ililieaLiotis for hio Iiigli }Hisitioii, 
Lord Keay possissses yet anotlier hold upon popular sooilwill, for Hie hospitalilies of (lovernmeiit llotHe h.ive 
Icfl nothing to be dcbirod. Moivover, he i.s a true statesman ns wi'H as a kindly gentleman, lie may not 
command" aueeess to the end of his U'rm of omce, but he will as.siiredly “deservi-" it, lor he is mof,t 
Lhoronghly in eunii'st, and be his judgments cori't-ct or ineorrect, he i.s certainly anlmiiU'd' hy a siaeere dt-dre 
for the wcIftUM of the people of the Ki'csiUcncy over which lie rules. 
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H.H. Bahadurkhanji Mahabatkhanji, 

Nawab of Junagad. 


IS HIGHNESS BAHADURKHANJI, who ranks as the premier Chief, not only in Kathiawar, 
but also among the Mahomedan rulers of Western India, was bom on the 26th of Januar}', 
iS5f), andwas educated at llie Rajkumai* College at Rajkote. On leaving college, his father 
associated him in the administration of his State, by placing the department of police entirely 
under his supervision, and the efforts made by the youth to reform that important branch of 
the administrative service and to place it on an efficient footing^ were duly recognised by the 
Bombay Government During his father’s absence from Junagad, in order to attend the Delhi Assemblage, 
Bahadurkhanji was entmsted with the entire duties of government, which he performed in a manner that gave 
e(]^ual satisfaction to his subjects and to the Political Agent. "With the advantage of administrative' tcaining and 
experience thus acquired, the Pnnee succeeded to the gadi on the demise of his faffier,' His'^^hness 
Mahabatkhanji, on the 1st of October, 1882. The commencement of his rule was marked^ by an indi^tfen of 
his desire and capacity to imitate the policy of his sire, who was one of the most enlightened of 

Junagad. The education of his subjects, the prosecution of public works and internal reforms, early ’-i^cupied 
Ilis Highness’, attention. The number of elementary schools and dispensaries was augmeritfedj/artd ‘a High 
School, called ailer himself, was erected at the capital at a cost of Rs. 1,15,000, whilst a similar institution was 
erected at Rajkote, named the Alfred High School, at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. With the object of encouraging 
higher and professional education among his subjects, liberal scholarships have been founded in the R^kote and 
Bombay Colleges, for the benefit of such persons as may be desirous of prosecuting their studies in those 
colleges and in England. In short, the State spends annually Rs. 13,500 on the award of stipends of scholarships 
to students at the Rajkote High School, and at the Bombay Colleges ; whilst the expenditure incurred annually 
on the State schools reaches the large sum of Rs. 2,50,000. On the 27lh of November, 1884, Sir James 
Fergubson laid the foundation stone of an institution which is destined to exert a potential influence on 
the future of tlie Mahomedans not only of Junagad, but of the whole presidency. We allude to the 
“Mahabat Madrasa,” for the instruction of Mahomedan youths in the Guzerati, Urdu, Persian, Arabic and 
EngliUi languages, with free board and lodging. It has been built at the expense of His Highness* uncle, 
Vazir Sheikh Bavdin, in honor of the memory of the late Nawab, and is maintained at the expense of the State. 

On the occasion of the ceremony just referred to, Sir James Ferguason, in reply to an address presented 
to him on behalf of the Prince, spoke in such terms of commendation of the Nawab that we cannot refrain 
from giving not only his full words, but also the address which elicited his approving speech. The address, which 
was read by the Dewan, Mr. Haridas Viharidas, ran as follows : — “ Your Excellency, — I feel sincere pleasure in 
welcoming your Excellency to my capital. This is the first time after my succession to my honored father, 
Sir Mahabatkhanji, K.C.S.L, that I have the happiness of receiving so distinguished a representative of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Empress of India, and I consider myself therefore fortunate in embracing this 
opportunity of personally expressing my grateful acknowledgments to Her Majesty's Government for the kindly 
Interest evinced in. the welfare of myself and my State. I have now to request your Excellency to do me the 
favor of laying tlte foundation stone of a Madrasa to be called after my revered fathers name ‘The Mahabat 
Madrasa,* in which it is proposed to impart education chiefly to the boys of the Mahomedan community. It is 
admitted on all hands that the Mahomedan community is for behind in the educational race in spite of the gieneral 
encouragement given to them along with other communities. Special measures are therefore thought necessary 
for inducing them to receive the benefits of education. I need scarcely say that it is education which promotes 
the best interests of mankind It is justly observed that God has created man imperfect and left him with many 
wants. It Is but education that can supply these imperfections and satisfy these wants. Without education 
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Govornnicnt — an tin‘.angcmcnt that was effected under the following circumstances. In 1815-16 a Jamadar, by 
name Omar Mukha.snm, aUenipt(‘d violence to the person of llie reigning cliiof, IJahadarkhan ; but thtnigh he 
was thwarted in his design ami expelled from the palace by the iiit(irposititni of the guards, his continued 
threatening attitude greatly alamied tln^ Nawnh, wlio, in conscfiueiirc, solicited the assistance of the British. 
Captain Ballautync marcht'd to Junagad, and expelled the Jamadar and other hostile! leaders from llu! city. The 
Nawal), in return for this sm'vice, consented to allow the British CovcrniuenL to collect his zmialahi tlirnugliout the 
province, they making over the collection lo the State, afler deducting on(‘-fourtli part to dj'fniy tin; <'xpen.se of 
recovering the same. Eighth in dc.sccnt from .Slicrkhan was lli.s Highness, tlie late Maliul)atkliauji, tin* father of 

the presenl nilcr. lie was, a.s alnxuly observed, one of the niosL eiilighteiiod and capable rulers Junagad has 

had III.* rslal)Ii.slK‘d si'liools, diHia'iisaries, a niniiicipalily, coui-ts iif justice, a postal ainl telegraphic service, a 
lirintiug pi*eKS, and a (uiveninuMd (ta%dU\ Tb* foumled Krliolarships in Junagail, Rajkote, and in the rolleges at 
Bombay iiinl Boona for tlic benelU of the Kathi.s stiulying in those institutions. During tlie fainint; which raged 
in Kathiawar in 1879-80, lu! greatly mitigated its dire effects in his own temtory liy opening n^lief works on a 
large scale ami E>y charity. lit* was also a liberal Euijiporter of all lueasuros and lu'iievolimt institutions luiving 
for their object the promotion of ^■ducillion and tlie advancement of the pi'ople. His Iliglmess was created a 
Knigbl Commander of the Most Exalted OrdiM* eff the Star of India in 1S71, and at the Delhi Assemblage in 
1877 Ids salute was raisi'd to (ifteen guns. 

Jumigad is one of the most ancient and pictnrf:s(|ue cities of Imlia, and posstsses gTeat ant.inuarian ami 

historical interest. It atamls at the foot of, and guanU the saeri'd mount of (iinuir. 'I’o the west an* tlie 

ruins of Balahliipura. 'fluMV Is hen* an inscription on a rock with the Pali edicts of King Ashoka, who 
llourislied in the thinl ci'iitnry before (llnlst. Ashok.a, in the early pari* of his reign, bore tin* cliaivu'ter of an 
intolerant and tyraniiii'al nilt;r, and diri'Cted all his energies to the acini *vcnu*iit of military glory, reducing 
in the short space of four ye.ars the whole of Northern hulia to mihmissioiu He afterwards embraced 
BucUita, and was thenceforward known ns *H*ioiw” Ashoka. Th* carried, howi ver, his fiery clniracter into Ids 
new fiiitli, anti in four years compelled the wlmh* of Nortlieni India to follow his own Biulhistie vimva. He 

erected a gamt nundarr of nionristerie.H anil is.siie<l numerous edicls which lit* engraved on mas.sive rocks and 

stone pillars, those existing in Oirnar being amongst the oldest tff them. It may, ptnliapsy. interest our 
readers to know the gist of some of thest? ediets, Tho first jiroliihits the sacrifice tff animals for food, or in 

sacrifice : the sceoud provides medical aid thnnighont liis tlominions ; orders planting of trees, am! wells ti> 

be dug along tho sides of n>atls ; tin* third enjoins a <juin«iuennial huiniliatiou : the st*ventli contains tin- 
king’s desire to ohlitomte divorsitie.s of religious opinions ; the eightli enjoins visits to holy peopli*, re.m»ect 
to lildcrs, and almsgiving: and the tenth coiiunents on the glory of tisiown, founded on the vain and transitory 
deeds of the world, and the Idglier objects of life. Of recent years many beneficial changes have hiicn effected 
in the town. A new market, a line ho.spital, and a clock tower have been cioimlnicted, aiul roads have in many 
places be€n widenwl, tho appearance of the town hehig furth(*r hnproved I\y the erection of a uumhfM* of fiiif* 
houstis built by the nobles of tho Court. Close to the palace is a collection of shops calk'd the “ Mahahat Circle," 
and built in a style .simlUir to the Idphinstono Circle" ut Bombay, 'fhe State of Junagad has an area of 
about 3,800 square miles, with a iwipiilntion of upwards of 380, OfK) souls ami a revenue amounting to nearly 
Its. 30,oo,000i J’ublic affairs are condui:ti*d by an cducaU’d Hindu gcnthminn, himself one of the large.st laml- 
holders and connected with one of tht‘ first families of Guzerat—Mr. Haiidns Viharldas Oesai, who.st* services 
to Junagad are deserving of special mention. 


i. 
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H.H, Maharaja Sir Vibhaji, K.C.S.I. 

Jam of Navanagar. 



HE JAM OF NAVANAGAR, one of the first-class Chiefs of Kathiawar, belongs to the great 
Jadav race and is the head of the Jadija Rajputs. The family of which he is the 
representative emigrated from Kutch to Kathiawar about the early part of the sixteenth 
century under the leadership of Jam Raval who, in 1535, founded the present dynasty, 
and five years- later built the present city of Navanagar, and made it the seat of his 
government. Down to 1820 the history of the State was a stormy one; and much 
bloodshed occurred in consequence of the violent struggles which periodically took place between rival members 
of the house for the succession to the gadi. Without entering into any further details respecting these feuds it 
is sufficient to state that in the year 1820 the succession passed into the hands of a prince named Jam Rnnmalji. 
He does not appear to have been the lineal successor to the gadi as he was an adopted son only of Rani 
Achuba, the widow of a ruler named Jam Jasaji, who died in 1814. Jam Ranmalji, the father of His Highness 
Sir Vibhaji, was a ruler of considerable merit, who, by his able conduct of affairs and by the energy he 
displayed during the famines which occurred in 1834, 1839, and 1846, secured the affection of his people. 
He was an ardent sportsman, preferring as the objects of his attacks lions, tigers, etc., rather than meaner 
animals. It is related of him that in 1843 a large lion infested the district around Chatar, and the Jam went out to 
hunt him. During the hunt the lion seized and mortally wounded one of the huntsmen and seriously injured two 
liorses. The situation had become extremely perilous, when, with the utmost coolness, the Jam approached the 
furious beast and shot it dead. Altogether nearly a score of lions fell to his gun besides many panthers. 

His Highness Jam Vibhaji was bom in 1827, and succeeded to the gadi on the death of his father in 1852. 
During the course of his public career the Jam has upon two occasions been received by members of the British 
Royal Family. Upon the arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh in India, His Highness proceeded to Bombay 
to meet him, and he thence went on tour to Bfenares and other places of interest. When the Prince 
of Wales paid a visit to India in 1875, the Jam Saheb was among tlie princes who ass^bled to welcome him 
upon his arrival in Bombay. The Jam was honored with an invitation to attend the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi in 1877 which he accepted. Upon that occasion His Highness' salute was raised from eleven to fifteen 
guns. On the ist of January, 18/8, he received the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Star of India at the hands of Mr. (now Sir) J. B. Peile, a member of the India Council, a similar honor being 
conferred at the same time upon His Highness the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra. In the course of a lengthy 
address the Political Agent said;— "I am not commissioned to say, nor would it become me to inquire, for 
what special deeds or virtues the decorations before me have been granted. The race of His Highness the Jam 
was long regarded with special veneration as the foremost Hindu dynasty of this peninsula : stout in fight witli 
the Viceroys of Akbar ; generous to fallen greatness in Muzufiar ; bold in aggressive warfare on Mendarda 
and Jeytpur. We esteem His Highness personally for his general hospitality and his undoubted loyalty." 

In administering the affairs of his State, the Jam Saheb has always kept steadily in view the elevation 
of his subjects, and the advancement of their moral and material welfare. Prior to the year i866 the revenues 
of the had always been fanned to the highest bidder, a practice which often resulted in cases of 

extortion and oppression. In that year, however, the Jam abolished the system, and appointed paid servants 
In the employ of the State for the purpose of collecting the revenues; he also established courts for the 
administration of justice in the as well as 'in the capital His Highness abolished or iraprffssed 

labour in the State, and in the case of disputes respecting "^casements,** he occasionally disposes of them by 
visiting the p]iace of contention, if situated within the ohy of Navanagar itself. The public works wbicli the 
Jam has executed have been characterised by the same thought for the Interests of his people. He k-^s 
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ciKli'avourcd to promote trade and commerce Uy constructing main roads connecting llic principal towns 
of his State, thus facilitating communication, and reducing the cost in the transit of goods. Chief amongst 
these roads may be mentioned, first one from Navanagar to Rajkoie, a sccoiul from Dlirol to Jodvn ; a 

third, from Navanagar to Ihidibundcr ; and a fcnirlh from Khambalia to SalnyabLindi'r. Another iniporlanl 
work which has been l)rought to a completion, is the Navanagar Watcrwork.s. The foundation stone of (his 
slnictuu? was laid in iHyt, by -Sir Sc^unour Fit/.gorald, the then Governor of Ijomhay; and the opcnitig 
ceremony was performed by his successor, Sir Wodchouse, in 1S75. 

His Highnc.ss has shown himself keenly alive to the benefits accruing from education, lie has 

established, altogether, no fewer than sixty-six schools ; and he has recogni.sod the importance of female 
education, by setting six of those buildings apart for tlie instruction of girls. Among other odiicalional 
estahlislunents arc an English High School, an Anglo-Vernacular School, a Sanskrit School and an Urdu Sclir«»l, 
the remaindor being devoted to vernacular teaching, and he has also founded sciiolarsliips in tlie University of 
Ihjinbay. 

Jam Sir Vibhaji has not been unmindful of the claims which siekn(\s.s and suflerlng have upon his honovolcncf', 
for he has opemid one hospital and five dispensaries. The Jamnagar ami Kliaml)halia nispcmsarics are 
superintciulefl hy graduates of the llomhay Uiilvei-sity, who hav(‘ pa.ss<;d their 1 *M. and S. exainiiialions, and 

this doctor at the latter place was wliicah'd in the Cirant Medical College, Iknnhay, at llu‘ expense; of Ills 

Highness. Although simple in his own habits, the Jain exercises the rites of hospitality with a free hand to 
all who frciiucnt Navanagar; and viaitons to that city are very much iinpr(;ssed with his virtiu's in other rcspt'cl.s. 
A Guest-Iioiisc of largi; ])roportions has been erected for the entertainnumt of .sojourners al the capital, and 
amallcT structures with similar objects have been huilt al nalarlu'di, Pardhari, and Atok. Dhanim.sallas and 
tanks have also been constructed in various parts for the comfort of travellers. lit' is entirely dtwoid of tht' 

pritle of his position as a ruler, tind by his .synipatlmtie and benevolent treatment of hi.s subjects he has achieved 

grt'at popularity. He njoices in the happiiies.s of hi.s pc;oplc and grieves in their .sorrows, and wc liave heard 
that it Ls customary with the Prince to visit ainl eonsole raniilics in their bei'eavcmonts. Like hi.s father, the Jam is 
a keen sportsman, and hjis shot altogollKT three lions, one lioness, thiriy-om; male panthcr.s, iilleen fi'male [lanlliers, 
luid two clicctahs, He is particularly fond of natural curiosities and onUv. articles; his palace being a virtual 
stf>rehou.sc of rare and beautiful as well a.s bizarre objects, flis son, a lad of about .sr*vcn ycar.s of age, has 

been rocogniacd by the British Govornnieut as heir and successor to the Navanagar gjuli. 

The ttinitorics coniprisfxl in tlic SUntc of Navanagar have an area of 3,39s .sc|uare miles, with a 
population of 390,847 souls. The gross revenue amounts to about ;£‘ 323 , 35 S or Hs. 23,33,550, out of 
which Rs. 1,13,300 are paid annually as tribute to the British, the Baroda, and the Juntigad Govenimenls. 
M’he capital omitahis two palaces --Kotha and Lakotha'—which were built by Jam Kanmalji hetween the years 
1834-46 in order to find employment for the labouring clnss(;s who were suirering owing to tlie famine. lie also 
excavated the tank which supplies those with water. Recently many beautiful and imposing buildings 
have sprung up. 'fhe town is almost entirely stone built, and is surrounded by a fort constructed by Mcranmii 
Khavas in during the reign of Jam , Jasaji, It is famous for the manufacture of .silken doths ami gold 

embroidery wiiich is superior to any in Guzorat. Although the celebrated cloth industry of Navanagar has 
hcfui prejudicially affected by IJritish competition within recent years, the State possesses out; source of wealth 
which, if properly developed, would return an immense revenue. We allude to the pearl fisheries of Chaklm, 
These have been famous for so many years, that during the reign of the Emperor Aurarigzeb the then Jam 
forebore to work these fisheries lest his territories might be confiscated. Jam Sir Vibhaji has nothing to fem* 
oil this score I and attention paid in the dir(;ction indicated .should materially increase; the revenue of His 
Highness, and also add to ,the prosperity of the whole State of Navanagar. The affairs of the .State arc managed 
by an astute Hindu gentleman, Mr, Maganlal llapubliai, who previously held a rcsi^nsihlc po.‘iitibn in the Political 
Ageticy of Kathiawar. 
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H.H. Raval Sir Talditsingji, G.C.S.L 


Maharaja of Bhaviiagar. 


HAVNAGAR is st on.cc the most irnportant Hnd the most advoiiccd of the congeries of 
native States of Rathiawar. It has for many years been the pioneer of civilisation 
and administrative activity in the peninsula. In the spread of education, in the prosecution 
of public works, in the development of commerce, and in the adoption of measures generally 
conducive to the welfare of its subjects, this well-ordered State has ever set an admirable 
example to the neighbouring chiefs. His Highness the Maharaja belongs to the Gohil clan of 
Rajputs, and traces his descent from the great Shalivahan. He was bom in 1858, and was twelve years 

old on the deatli of his father, His Highness Jasvantsingjl During his minority the State was administered 

by a Regency, composed of a British officer and the Minister, Azam Gourishanker Oodeshanker, C.S.I. In 
1871 the young Prince joined the Rajkumar College at Rajkote, where he studied for about three years, during 
which time he was distinguished among the pupils for his diligence, his docile and amiable disposition, 
by Ills icady observance of the rules and regulations of the college, and he was ^together a favorite both with 
his fellow-pupils and his teachers. Leaving the college, he was placed under the care of Captain (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) If. L Nutt, to bo instructed in those special subjects which would befit him for the high office he 
was shortly to assume. He subsequently undertook a tour in India with his tutor. In 1874 His Highness 
married four wives, a multiplicity of spouses being sanctioned by the customs of the Rajputs. A son and 
hdr was l>orn to him in the following year, and was named Bhavsingji, followed by several children, issues 
of the quadruple marriage. In 1875 he proceeded to Bombay to pay his respects to the Prince of Wales 
and, ill 1877, attended the Delhi Imperial Assemblage, virhen his salute was raised from eleven to fifteen 
guns. On Ills return from Delhi he gave Rs. 1,14000 for throwng a fine bridge over the Aji River at Rajkote. 

On the 5th of April, 1878, His Highness Takhtsingji was installed ; the ceremony being 
performed by the Political Agent, M!r. J, B. Pcile, CS.I. At the investiture durbar Mr. Peile delivered a 
speech, so full of sound practical precepts and rules of good government and so eminently calculated to 
benefit youthful Indian rulers, that we make no apology for quoting it at some length. After dealing « 
with the condition of the State at the time of His Highness' installation, Mr. Peile said : — “ Now let me speak 
to you of yourself and the duties and responsibilities which lie before you. I will not call those duties easy 
or those responsibilities light, for in truth your powers in internal administration are very laige and absolute. 
You arc under no restriction of law or constitution ; but, of course, the greater the freedom of action the greater the 
personal responsibility ; and liigh responsibility can only be met by patient work and anxious thought. The ruler of 
Bhavnagar cannot be idle or luxurious or indifferent, for consider the misery which must ensue to your 400,000 
subjects if you faU away from the severe and noble ideal of duty which I would have you form and keep before you. 

It will not buffice you to be generally kijyl-he£Urted and well-meaning. Exercise on others if you will that softer 
virtue which droppeth ns the gentle r^n*frdm'h6aVl^n and is enthroned in the hearts of kings, but with yourself you 
must hold strict account You are to:be in perso^^ -judge, and you will have to judge against yourself. Impulse 
will often tell you that those who stafid up agaiay|you for their rights are unreasonable, and factious, and insolent 
Do not believe it Set your own fancjrgpd wll'aside, and rigorously award to your humblest dependent the justice 
which is his birthright as a man. Again'/yaa-^poinL your own judges and they hold their places at your pleasure. 
Encourage them to judge without fear or favor. If you invade the independence of your judges by one hint or one 
frown, you debase the pure and noble form of justice to a false and crooked sham. Again, you may do as you will with 
your tima Then do not be too busy to be just ; do not be loo idle to be just Believe me it is no light labour to sit 
In judgment worthily. It requires the highest efforts of a patient intellect and a pure heart The brain that is douded 
and the conscience that is dulled with luxury are not fit for the judgment seat Also you must watch against the 
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insidious flatteror who will use your woaknc’saos as allies to undermine your principles. Ht) not [icrniit him to praisi* 
your qualities of head or heart. Ai^preciale them yourself. Do n(»t open your ears to Ids opinions aiul reports 
of men. Judge them by their deeds. Do luU let him suggest how you alioiihl act or how much work you should do. 
Refer that to your conscience. Wlicnever a man would make you more indulgent anil lenient to youi'sell than 
your Judgment approves, distrust him, for he has something to gain by making you fill! from your indepcudeiuT. 

1 have named some of the dangers which will as.sail you from within and without, hut it would he idle 
to tell you of them if 1 did not also suggest how you may ann yourself against them. To he i)roperly armed agaitist 
them you must be master of yourself. You are in a great degree isolated hy your station, nnd therefore you mu.'it 
be able to stand alone. Your acts will be sharply criticised and judged in that (ieree light that fieats ui)on a throne, 
be it great or small, hut they will not be met by that resi.stanec which quiekly warns peoj>le of humbler station when 
tliey trcneli on tl)cir neigh hours’ rights. You have to take the lead in actions, not to follow the lead of otliers after 
looking to see what they do. You can only receive advice with caution. You can only trust yourself after 
rigorous que.stioniug of your motive.s. Ilow then are you to a.ssuro yourself that you an? not perple.xing your peoph* 
by caprice or disgusting them by .selli.shness, or e.stranging them !jy indillerencc or Iiardnes.s ? I reply that ymi must 
<;stal)lish an ideal stiiiidard, to which you can refer the problems of daily life. Form it by studying the history of the 
lives (»f wise and good men. Rest your mind on gnrat examples. If you cannot l)e a Miircus Aurelius or an Akbar, 
at Icjist let them be your models. Make the tolcmtiou and humanity and manliness of statesmen and soldmrs and 


philosophers y<mr daily precedents. 'Phey will n<jt deceive nor flatter, and hy imitating them you may be lit once 
strong and cuuaistcut and just. If this look.s like returning to school, I toll you that you are indeed only now entering 
into the school of life. Bi'lieve me, as a great writer tells us, that it is not idleness and east' but rather toil and 
dihieulty and danger that commend themselves to the .soul of man, ami remember if my advice seem seven?, habitude 
makes all tlu'ng.s ciusior in time. High llioughts and noble actions ivill become secoml nature ti> him who dings h> a 
pure ideal. But what conuss of the habitude of luxury and a secontl nature of sclf-“indulgeuce and apalliy ? 1 tear 

what Tacitus say.s of an Emperor of Rome ‘ Vitellius, umbraculis, hortorum, al>ditu8 ut ignava anhnalia, rptibus si 
cibum' suggeras, jacent torpeat quo procterita, instantui, futura ; pari oblivione dimi.scrat.' 

'M have enlarged on your duty of doing justice in the wldt:st sense, because tlial is of tlu» Unfit 

importance both to your own character and to the happiness of your people. Of finundal matters I need say 
little. You have no debts, and your treasury is full. As to the spending of that surplus, ami your g(,?m:ral 
policy, niy advico to you is strenuously to pursue the destiny which was marked out for tins city by r»hiiv- 

singji, its founder. Spend freely in connecting it with the gi'cat system of communications over which (In? 

commerce of tills empire travels. Bring it cut of isolation on to the high road of trade. Enable your .subji-ct.s 
to procuio the commodities of other countries easily and cheaply, mtd to command the most favorable 

markets for their owji, I have said nothing hero of the pleasures of rule, 1 might say much. I might 
enlarge on the delight of doing good to men, of raising great public works, of cultivating the fine arts, and filling 
your State with objects of beauty. But I will leave this unsaid, for 1 do not fotgot that we have 
a few Iioura for this ceremonial from the cares and anxieties which arc hanging heavily in the pH'sesu 
reason, over every ruler and ofliccr in Kathiawar. I will, thcrcfoi-n, only bid you heartily God speed, assuring 
you tlmt many of us vriU watch your course with affectionate intei’ust, and ijxborting you to boar ytuu'st;!!' 
manfully and uprightly in your exercise of sovereign power as tine rcaponHiblc in your public actioiw to tin;? Crown 
of England, and in yoiu* heart and conscience to God.” 

Hia Highness made a suitable reply, warmly acknowledging the kindness he had received from tliosi* 
who. had had charge of his training. He said that he would do his best with the assistance of his advi.sers to 
secure, the welfare and , prosperity of his subjects. The reference in Mr, Peilc's sj)«ich tp.ihe condition of 
Kathiawar applied to. the famine, which was at tliat, time just disappearing from, the province. An abaehcr* of 


good; roads, or in fact pf any adequate means of communication in most parts of the ponmsuin, had atUlcd 
greatly to the sh^eripgs' of the p(.'opjc during that period sciweity, .and' hod pointed' the necessity of con.structing , 
n syitem of railways , in, the' district Therefore it happened tliat one of the fitat subjects ^at engaged ih«* 
attcht'ipn of His.Highn^as on 'aWaihing his majority was .the .'question 'of ■ milway. cojnmijnication. Tlhaviiagar 
wab perhaps b<rt«<ir. sii^at^ at that tihje 'an the matter of |cpimmw^qation than most of the, other States of. 

,If.. had!:, an; exte?wivC...5Ca^bbaT^- and the 'fibetil'l .public woEkis , policy ' of the previous few. yearn 
lift'd' .ptwj.dpd' the district ;\^th ■ -Ai, the. same t^ef: howe^, a railway Was a grtiqt ' 


^ot ciniyr tc>r the ;the, rwourees' of I’thn,. ^tate,' buf '..the, .'prevention 'o,f scarcity ' 

'Wbefc^rt^i' ^ 'wpcid' hi iof'' 3me(il .'i?erirlcc''ia.’ periods ’of fshiinfS, „",A ratlWy project;' 

de^tiable: 'jh.'wety’ Hlghhesa'.'for cdrisldcration,' ' 

1[^'f flopjSshing' coni^tiqtt ojf’.'the- .p^cd'-^ th<t (State, to ' 
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take up the work without difficulty; but the magnitude of the scheme which was ultimately adopted might 
have induced a less liberal man than the Thakore Saheb to draw back from such an undertaking. The 
nearest available railway station to Bhavnagar at that time was Wadhwan, the terminal station of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, about one hundred and four miles distant. After much deliberation, the 
scheme which was finally adopted was the construction of a metre gauge line from Bhavnagar to that station 
and of a branch line from Dhola to Dhoraji, a distance of about ninety miles. This work was commenced in 
March 1879, and was carried on with such commendable vigour that by the 8th of June, 1880, the main line 
from Bhavnagar to Wadhwan was completed, and a few months later the branch line to Dhoraji had also been 
executed. The cost of the line was very large, amounting in the aggregate to nearly ninety-five lakhs of 
rupees. The principal portion of this sum was provided by the Bhavnagar State ; the Gondul Durbar also 
contributed largely in consideration of the benefits derived from the railway passing through its territories. In 
the closing days of 1880 a large and distinguished gathering assembled at the capital to witness the proceedings 
in connection with the fonnal opening of the Bhavnagar-Gondul State Railway by Sir James Fergusson, the 


Governor of Bombay. 

His FxccUcncy, in his reply to the address presented by the Maharaja, expressed the pleasure he 
felt at assisting in the inauguration of an undertaking which did so much honor to His Highness' foresight 
and public spirit. The festivities extended over several days, terminating with a grand banquet at Hia 
Highness’ palace, at which one hundred and twenty guests were present. At this gathering Sir James Fergusson 
proposed the Thakore Saheb’s health, and eulogised the efforts which His Highness had made for the improve- 
ment of the State. " To-day,” said Sir James Fergusson, “ I have come here not to do any work of my own, 
but to pay a tribute of honor and respect to one who has done so much for his State. You all know better 
than niy.self how much His Highness the Thakore Saheb has done for his State and people. He has taken 
advantage of the opportunities given him to improve and strengthen his mind for the important duties of life, 
and from the time he assumed the administration of this State he has gladly adopted and heartily promoted the 
works whicli he already found begun, and has by tliese means raised himself in the front J*ank of princes who 
have distinguished themselves by public usefulness. I do not speak unadvisedly when I say tliat few within 


so short a period have' done so much really calculated to promote the welfare of those over whom they are 
placed. It is most gratifying to tliink that he has so thoroughly realised the duties and responsibilities of his 
position, and in future years he will have no more pleasing recollection than to know that he has done so much 
good, and contributed so largely to the welfare of others. It is much better than if he had spent his ample 
fortune for his own enjoyment I should do wrong if I spoke as if he made a sacrifice of his own enjoyment 
in thus dealing with his revenues, for I am sure that by promoting the welfare of those around him, and seeing 
a happy and contented people, he derives his best and truest enjoyment. I wish most heartily, and expect 
confidently that his liberality and enterprise will not only promote the benefit of his people, but will ensure an 
ample return for himself.” This hearty commendation of His Highness' public spirit and enterprise was fully 
endorsed by subsequent speakers, who hailed the coraplelion of the railway as the commencement of a new era 
of enlightenment and progress for Kathiawar. Shortly after the opening of the railway, Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress tonferred upon His Highness the distinction of a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, in public recognition of his great services to the country in carrying out the undertaking. 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay announced his intention of investing the Mahar^'a with the order 
personally, but owing to the deatli of Lady Fergusson the ceremony was publicly performed by tlie Political 


Agent, Colonel Barton, in a befitting manner. 

The founder of the ruling house of Bhavnagar was Sejakji, who -gave his daughter, Walam Koonverba, 
'in marriage to a son of the Chief of Junagad, who presented Sejakji with a small estate for himself, which he 
gradually extended by conquest, and, finally, not only established his , own sovereignty, but also gave villages to, 
his soils. Twentieth in descent from this chief was Bhavmngji, who in 1723 founded the present capital of 
' Bhavnagar. Bhavsingji was a well-trained and intdUgent rcprweiitative of the line, and his sagacity was 
fiilly exemplified by his choice of a site for ■ the seat of Grovemment He appreciated ffie impoi-t^e of a 
.capital situated on ' the seaboard, not only ' because of the strength which such a, position gave him in 
withstand^g the invasions of', powerful foes, but ^sd on .account of its commercial value. Durihg a long 
reign^ ; extending ' '<wer sixty years’,' fehavsingji devoted his ' attention to the consolidation of his. power in the 
Kjithiawar ' peninsula,, and when , he died in. I7d4,tlie trade pf.^e State had aheady^ ^own b; ,dim^^^ 
the town of Bhaynag^.'affc^dlhK a convenient" outtet fof thb- ]^dducf$ diedisttict' , Bhavsin^'S ■ enlightened 
■' policy.- 'hnitated the -tiwo'', succeeding .princes, Raval Aiemjj-i ^diVakatsin^V and ,rixc State .spdn .bdeatne,''. 
one of; ihe leading' ^po^ii' ■ the,,'p'royinci:., , The ^wifig’ development , of the,- prihapality^ to- 
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luivo attracted the attentioa of the liritish Ciov'emnu'tit, for duiint; tlic rei/^ii of th(' foiniei prince the 
ihiaviiagar forces on more tinui one (jeeasion c()-<»p<*r,itid witli the Ini[)eii.il at my in siippiessiii^ the num< loici 
piratical bodies which infestc'd the adjactMit coasts. 'I'his eoiiiieetioii was liiamtaiiK d until lln* IJiilCih 
Clovennnenl scrured .1 more* siihstanlial interest in Lh(‘ St«Ue hy the ac(|nisiluin of (he infills wltich tin I’tshw.i 
and till' (lack. war exereisc-cl iif levying Inhute upon the I>havna}*ai chiefs. Kioin th.iL Imu the Ih itish (Iom i nnii nt 
i*sLahlislud inliniate i elutions with the Iihi»viiaj»ar Onihai. ( )ni‘ of the hesl ol tin* later pnnci s was Ills lli«;hnis^ 
Jasvuntsin^ji, the father of tlu' [uc'scnt lulci. As has alicady hc'cm mentioned, lu* was a man ol sound < oinmon 
sense, and con.sistent loyalty to the paiaimuint I’owcr. Dining the Mutiny he* was among tlu' lii -.t to ollm the 
Ih'itish Cjovennuent all the assistance he* c'ould command. Ilis h>Yidly w.is rtavauh'd hv tlu* bestowal o( a 

Knight Comniandci-ship of the Star of Iiuha, an honor whicli he was tin* liist juince in Kathiawai to i<‘ceive 

'I'hough tlu' province’ over which Ihs Highness Takhtsingji rnhs nonnn.dly rank-* thiid in the hst ol tin 
lirst-class States, it is the most prospcroii.s State* in Kathiawar, 'riu* teiiitodes (>xtend to .!,iStK) scpi.ire miles, 
having a population of 4(Xi,323 souls, and yielding a revenue of upwards of Ks. 30,0eV't^t> nr A.300 ,ckx). In iSX • ilu' 
tr.uU* of llliavnagar nmountid to A'j|t llis Highness devotes a ecmsich lahle pait of iIh' State n\(tnie to 

('duention and to pnhhe works, rioin the year tS^o to 1SS2 Lh<‘ .Slate has expmuled Ks. 5 ^,So,ixk> on |)iihlie woik*., 
(‘\elusive of the’ large outlay on the* mihvay. AmoiigsL the more piomineiiL hnildings c ieeli*d in Ilhavnag.it duiiiip 
the Regency and since the acei’ssion of His Highness to the gaili may he mi ntioned the I’alans, t'oinl.s of Jn llei , 
High .School, .Sir 'I'akhlsmg|i Hosiiital, a Koimillnig Hospital and a ('lock 'I'owt r, tog< ther with e\e<*llenl Irnll and 
vegi Lahle tnarkcLs. 'I'lie city also contains many heaiitlful public* jiarks and garde ns. Among**! the icc'ent 
additions to tlie c’cluentional institutions may he* nu'iitiunc’cl lhc“ c i)tahhshnic>iit of the- .Samaldii*. Arts t'olh-ge at 
the: eaiiital, fouiided in honor of the meinoiy of the lalc' Minislc-r, Mr. .Samaldas I'iiniianandas, in whoin the 

lirimv had found an able and faithful Dc’wan. The foundation stone- of the in.siitution was laid by Sir Jaim*. 

iM’rgus.'ion during his visit to Kathiawar. As u .signal and c‘anu‘-*t pioof of Ihc’ alleel urn, itc* rcMtiemhianec* in 
which the Maharaja holds his Ma/cr he presented uion aflc’e his installation the* munilieent sum of Ks, 

for .uhling a wing to tlu* building. To .supply the eity willi water a large lake, popiil.irly ealled the (iaga 
Talav, has been constnietc’cl at an expense’ of Ks. 5,SH,tKx\ 'rhe Stale has l.itely been preivided with a steam 
lerry, barges, dreilges and othc’r u(i[>lianec‘s for the iiuprovcme’iU and e.'cp.nision of eomineree. 

The IVinec hn.s broken through many of the ortluKlox customs of his peoph’, and is recognised as a 
social refonner. He has not only foundeil girls' schools in his deuninions, hut has also sent his own 
(laughters to he educated with those' of his subjects. He i.s one eif those pinnn’s whose* names are tilways 
lif'fon' the public, in connection with their inuniru'euL as.siatatice to deserving olijc’cls. One of his recent gifts, 
which has brought hi.s name prominently before the' public of Kngland, wa.s IiLs ningiiiricesil donation of /’in.oon 
to the Northbrejuk Indian Club, c'btahlv.slieel in London for the* promotion of social intereonrse and fVienelly 
fe'olingw iKiUveun Ihc poopU? of Kngland and India, In 1886 the Queen- Knipress conferred upon His Hlglmc’ss 
the' order of Grand CoirununUet* of the Star of India, lie being the first, and uh ye't the only, priin'e- uf 
Kathiawar to receive tliis cliwtinction- ju.Mt a.s his fatlicr wan the first to hc‘ honon'd with that of K.(\vS. I. 
the cert'mony of investiture being ijnrfonned by Ia>rd Kuay ul Hajkotc. The ndminislratiou is mainly uoiulueted 
tJii tJic linos of tlic Brilwh Government, ntnl can boa,Ht of all the necessary details of a well-mthTed and 
progre.ssivc system of rule, which has elicited commendation from every distinguished Knropt'an visitor lo the 
capital as well tis front the KntiHh (iovenimout In all his adniinistralivc measure's tlu* prince liotl been iddy and 
faitlifully tLssiftled by the late laincuLed Minister, Mr. Samaldas Parmananda.s, and after hw death by hi.s son Mr. 
Vithuldas^ the present Minialc'r, The Maliaraja, hy reason of hia suave and amiable disiHisition, as well as by 
open-handed benevolence, is held in high esteem not only hy his own subjects, but tlirougboiit Kathiawar 
and Bomlrny. On His nigluics.s' intontioii to visit the latter city early in OctolHT T882 becoming known, 
a meeting of influential citwens, presided over liy Sic jiunsetjee Jijiidioy, waa convened at the Mnxngon Casth , 
to consider what steins sliould be taken to give llis Iliglme.ss a fitlbig reci'ption, when the IVcHident, in *i 
happy speech, dwelt upon the many oxecUent qualities of the Chief at some length, quoting the words which 
Sir James Forgu«jSon used in reference lo IHh Iliglmossi tliai “ he liad nothing but good to say of him." Tlu* Prince, 
on his arrival in Bombay was received at the railway .station by a deputation ctiusisting of Sir Janwetjec JijibUoy, Sir 
Munguldaa Nathoobhoy, Mr, IJyrainjcc JijU)boy> C.S.I., and other loading citizens. On tlic iCth of October a 
sumptuous entertainment was given in his honor, which was largely attended by the ('iiii* of Bombay, 'fho limited 
space nt our disposal forbids any attempt on our part to do anytliing like full justice to the deserts of l-Iis 
Highneas Taklitningli, or to enunierale his various benefactions, but it will suffice to observe tlwt this ruler of 
a ** model Native State," which is the distinctive epithet applied to Bhavnagar, is one of those princes of 
whom India may well be proud 
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H.H. Maharaja Sir Mansingji, K.C.S.I. 
Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra. 



IS HIGHNESS MANSINGJI belongs to the Jhala tribe of Rajputs, who originally ruled in 
Niiggur Parkur in. Sind, and is a descendant of Hurpal Deyji, the founder of the dynasty, who, 
on the death of his father, Keserdev, in a battle with the ruler of Sind, fled to the Court 
of Karan Solankhi in Patan in Guzerat. In recognition of some valuable services rendered 

by Hurpal Karan bestowed on him eighteen hundred villages, which were aflerwards known 

as the State of Jhalawar. The seat of Government, which was originally at Patri was, in 
1782, transfen-ed to Dhrangadra, which has since continued to be the capital of the State. One of the wisest 
rulci-s of Dhrangadra was His Highness Ranmalsingji who succeeded to tlie gadi in 1843 at the age of thirty- 
two, and reigned with singular ability till his death in 1869. He strengthened the fort of Dhrangadra, and built 
two new ones. He freed his State from the debts in which he found it involved at his succession, and by liis 
conciliatory policy towards his Bhayad and other vassals, and by developing the resources of his State, made 
his name famous throughout the peninsula for wise and efficient rule. His Highness was also a staunch ally 
of the British Government, who, in recognition of his loyalty and good management of his State, conferred upon 

him, in l86d, the dignity of Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the SM- of India. He was an 

accomplished scholar in the Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, and Guzerati languages. 

His Highness Mansingji, the present ruler, succeeded his father on the l6th of October, 1869, and treads 
in the footsteps of his renowned sire, by carrying on his administration on the improved methods of modern 
times. He has founded vernacular and English schools, a girls' school at the capital, and constructed new 
roads and guest-houses. On his return from meeting H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh at Bombay, in 
1870, His Highness paid Rs. 15,000 towards the erection of a dharamsalla in the Rajkote Civil Station. 
Similarly on his return from Bombay, on the occasion of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to that 
city in 1875, the Raj Saheb • commemorated his visit by building an excellent hospital at his capital His 
Highness was one of the princes who had the honor of being invited to take part in the ceremonial of the 
Delhi Imperial Assemblage in 1877, but owing to illness, he was not able to attend. He was, however, 
created a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and his salute was raised 
from eleven to fifteen guns. The insignia of tlie Order of Knighthood was formally presented to His 
Highness by Mr. Peile, the Political Agent, at the same time as the distinction was conferred upon the Jam 
of Navanagar, and the occasion was marked by considerable ceremonial. In the course of a lengthy speech 
addressed to the two princes, which has interest for every ruler in India, Mr. Peile, alluding to the position and 
responsibilities of the princes, said : — “The ambition of conquest and the lust for territory have long been 
forbidden by the British Government to its tributaries in Kathiawar. And as they, may not war, neither also 
may they be warred upon. They have nothing to fe^ from invaders without or from rival^ .within. Safety 
from war is the boon of the Crown. But under that Imperial shield free room great enc^iuragement arc 
vouchsafed to tine tributary chiefs to make their subjects " happy with the arts of peace.' And .tlie history of 
, the. past shows us that in whatever kind the tributaiy chiefs are addressed by the - pararaounb’ Power, .in; like 
kind will they respond To the Mobratta ' horsemen, beiarihg in both hands fire , and' they,, returned 
the sullen challenge of dismantled towns and barricaded gates. But the British power horn the first entered' 
this peninsula as a mediator, ind on a biission of . peace, and its purposd and policy -fknowing. no change— 
hay^idiravitt to them the dohfidence ,of the native rulersi; that .1 am able,. to say ,to-(ky that the' ^ principles,.' 
pf -the British Goverriment are. recognised by them the ^e' principles of government I'.'aiti able th say that thej 
dektruetive feuds and jealoumes between ! chief and chief haVp passed from the life into the'b^ads pf 'Saurashtra'. 
I am abte ,tb aey that, a public opinion exists- 4 iuid, that in the. DurW, as well asln the tiazaap-rwhich condemns ;the! 
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olfl despotic tradition that the revenues of a Slat<' are disposable by the chief according to his irresponsible caprice ; - 
a public opinion strong enough to discourage scUisli extravagance and ilcbauchcry in the highest, and to cn^wn the 
liberal and benevolent mlor with the civic chaplc t of public esteem. And this public opinion has not been liorn loo 
soon. For dear as arc their prerogatives to the tributary chiefs, and sacrc'dly as they are respected by the paraniounL 
Pow('r, it is but reason to recognise that in the eyes of the world these prcTogativcs are of less account than tin. 
social development of a great province of the Empire. 'Flicir true wisdom is to place Ihcinselves in front of tht* 
onward movement, and not to k’t it .advance upon them and pass and leave them behind. For if the chiefs and their 
minisLi'rs arc not its lenders, other leaders will appear, beside whose iiinuencc their Gmrts will become obsolete and 
lifeless pageant.s, which civili/ation will seek to sweep away. The future safety and strimgth of tlu'sc durbars lies iu 
material and moral progi-es.s, as surely as the future greatness of Kathiawar lies in commerce. With four hundred 
milc.s of coa.st, with twenty ports, with a fair soil, nmder.ite elimale, abundant rivers, a vast eapacily for well 
irrigation, rich resident landlords -with so many of tlie fnelors of wc'alth, Kathiawar nc'cdt'd but the magic touch of 
mercantile enterprise to break the spell of apathetic habit, tinder which tin* land and its little Courts have sh'pt so 
long. Already it sends down cotton of the value of two and a half millions .sterling yearly to the markets of Jlombay 
over improved roads, an<l ships it fixnn imjirovetl quays. 1 do not say tlnit much has 3'et been done; I do not .say 
that all the men of power and wealth arc ef|ual)y awakemsl, or deny that much of what has been done is traceable* 
to the direct impulse of British innueiicc. Hut 1 feel myself ju.sUfictl in saying that, whatever be the sclieim* (U'hated, 
whether a college for young princes or a reform of liie police, or n(*w highways, or the e.stablisliment and inspection 
of schools, or a survey for irrigation, the chiefs and their eoiineillors are always nmdy to adopt the project and 
provide the cost; and not only by isol.'ited <’ffoils which scattered among iiejmly two hundred .si'paratc Jurisdictions, 
must oflen be futile- sinre by combined action and joint sulwcriptions for roads, for scliooLs and vaccination, tlu‘y have 
furnished the valuable germ of iiiunieijial instituticuLs for the province as a whole. And thus much is being done and 
much designed, wherein tht‘ chiefs and their (‘ouneillors are actively taking the lead In the land where Krishna 
sported and fought and died; the land where .stands the rock iiuscribed willi A.sdka’s pious edieks by a hand wdiich ha.s 
been dust for more than two tliousan<l ^mars; the land wht'iiee Mahomed bore away tlie sandal gates of Somiuitli; 
where Mahomed Bcganl forced the faith of l.sl.ani on the last Chonlsana of Girnar; the land whose chiefs for four 
hundred years never tendered tribute to an invader to whom they had strength t<j oppose the sword, the talk of mcti 
is now of railways, and .storage lakes, and river dams, of iiuiu-ovod harbouns and roads, and these honors, from the 
. hand of their Imperial Mistrcs.s, crown the f.uriiri.sing change, * * * JUJI. the Kaj Saheb of Dhrungadra 

commands rc.spcct as Ihi* head, Ixilh of the Jhahi tribe and of a ruling house second to none in domestic virtue. Tic* 
now accede.s to the honors enjoyed by bis father. Sir Baninalsingji, the worthy son of a worthy sire. The 
decorations granted to these princes arc the natural oniaiucnt.s of exalted hereditary rank," Ilis Highness’ 
conduct on the breaking out of the famine was marked by a foresiglit and pnidoncc which enabled him largidy 
to alleviate its dire ciTccts, I'cUcf work.s being started on an extensive scale at an enormous cost. Sir Mansingji 
has inherited his father’s literary as well as administrative capaeily, bidng not only acquainted with Urdu, Saii.skrU 
and Persian languages, but is also the author of some works in the Ih’st two languages. 

The State of Dhrangadra lias an area of 1,156 square miloH, and a population of nearly a hundred 
thousand souls. The amount of the total trade, as estimated about ten years ago, was Rs. 2B,fi8,ooo, of which 
Kti, 19,00,000 were exports, and Rs. 9,88,000 importa The annual income of Dhrangadra is about R.s. 9,00,000, 
out of which Rs. 44,677 is paid as tribute to the British and Junagad Governmenta Personally, His IIighneB.s 
Maharaja Mansingji is of commanding presence, and po.ssessed of genial and unnftcctcd manners, and is of a 
kind and considerate di.sposition. He had the misfortune to lose his .son Juswuntsingji in 1879, and by 
conacquen<X5 the heii' apparent to the throne is his gi'andson, now a youth of nearly twenty years of ago. 
The administration is carried on by Axam Popntji Vcljibhal, a gentleman well experienced in thi* alfain* of 
Kathiawar. 
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The Late Nawab Sir Salar Jung, Bahadur, G.C.S.I. 


ITIIIN the present century India has given birth to two remarkable men — a Mahomcdan and 
a Hindu — whose claims as representatives of the highest and most successful type of native 
statesmanship have ere this received general and cordial recognition in England as well as in 
India. One of them is the illustrious Mir Turab Ali Khan, better known as Sir Salar Jung, and 
the other Raja Sir T. Madava Row, both of whom may be said, by reason of their exceptionally 
wide administrative calibre and the distinguished success which attended their management of the 
States respectively entrusted to their care, to have made the nearest approach to the exacting standard by which 
the excellence of European statesmanship is gauged. Speaking of Salar Jung, although the sphere in which his 
lot was cast was, of course, far less pretentious and devoid of the turmoil and agitations of politics which try the 
stamina of the politicians of the West, his career was none the less remarkable on that account. He had to wage 
amidst unparalleled difiSculties, prolonged and, at times, disheartening battles with abuses which had grown hoaiy 
with age and whose dimensions were in proportion to the extent of the unwieldy State in which they existed, 
demanding all the resources of a superior and acute intellect, a conciliatory but firm disposition, administrative 
prudence and foresight of the highest order, and an intimate acquaintance with human nature. Sir Salar Jung 
was endowed with these attnbutos in such a marked degree as to stamp him as an Indian statesman of the 
highest eminence. 

Sir Salar Jung was descended from an ancient and noble Arab family formerly located in the classic country 
between Jerusalem and Damascus, who traced an uninterrupted descent through thirty-three generations to Sheikh 
Ovais Karani, a native of Medina and a contemporary of Mahomed, of whom he was a friend and follower. Attracted 
by the brilliant career opened up to adventurous spirits at the native courts in India his ancestors, more than a centuxy 
since, emigrated to Hyderabad, where they speedily acquired position in the State, several members of the family 
successfully holding the post of Minister. Mir Alam, the famous representative of the NLzam who did much to aid the 
British Government in their wars with Tippoo Sultan, was Salar Jung’s great grandfather. Munir-ul-Mulk, who, 
conjointly with Chandu Lai, administered the affairs of the State on Mir Alam’s death, was his grandfathei, and Seraj- 
ul-Mulk, the minister appointed soon after Chandu Lai's resignation, and who held office for several years, was his uncle; 
and it was to this connection that the astute .^rab statesman who so well ruled Hyderabad owed his appointment in 
tbo tiistancc. The future Regent aticI^Mimsljec of Hyderabad was born on January 2, 1829, and received about 
ns mup’.i, and no more, education than was then co^i^dered sufficient for the sons of noblemen. He was acquainted 
with Persian and Arabic, and slightly ^th EnglisD and accounts ; but in no sense can he be said to have been 
tnunod for the onerous duties for which he aftdtwaids devdoped such ‘high natural aptitude. Both his father, 
Mir Maliomed Ali Khan and his grandfather,' JMunir-ul-Mulk, died during his infancy. Just before Munir-ul- 
Mulk’s death, Salar Jung was taken dangerously ill with typhoid fever, and for seven days and nights he was almost 
unconscious. On the midnight of the seventh day his grandfather came towards his bedside and prayed that whatever 
calamity was to befall the child should be transferred to him ; in short, he was ready to die to save the boy. This 
was a noble instance of self-sacxiflce, which the Mahomedans term tussnd-dook, Salar Jung recovered, but his devoted 
grandfather died within a fortnight Salar Jung’s grandmother alone was interested in his future, and the care she 
bestowed upon him was unremitting. When the lad Was about six years old, the bismillah ceremony was performed 
on his sister, and as a Moulvi was then engaged to teach her, young Salar, whose bismillah had not been performed 
then, begged Ixard to be instructed along with his sister, and his request was granted. When he was seven years old 
his bismillah took place alsa Nasir-ud-DowIa, the then Nizam, graced the occasion with his presence, and before him 
the young lad performed the ceremony, opening the book and reading it before His Highness. The lad continued to 
study under private tuition for a period of seven, years j but owing to delicacy of health and to constant aUments he 
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was iinabU' lo woik much, noi did his inclination tend in that direction, [t is related of him that wlien about ten or 
clevui 3MMrs old, aR<'r nroverinpf from an attack of illness which had confined him to his bed for .some six weeks, liis 
f^TindniolluT wanted lo .send him hack to school. Salar Jung played the truant and lay concealed in the house. Ilis 
grandiuftllu'r ferrettt'd him out, and angry al his truancy, w.inh'd to chastise him with a stick, hut lie dodged lun* 
round the housi*. Knragcd at this the i^Ul lady ciinsed him, saying if he disliki'd studies il wtrt* imicli bi'ttei lu‘ weie 
dead 'I'liis had a girat effeet upon his mind, and from then he became a viM'y indiisti Ions and pain.staking pupil. 
•Sir .Sriliir Jung never atteiidml any public school, such not lieing custniiiary .nmong nobkiniMi’s .sons in former limes. 
I'rom the time he was about filtecn years old to the age of nineteen Salar Jung’s studies were desultory, and he 
received little or no training U> fit him for public life. When quite a young lad his giandinollier iiseil to give him the 
a<coiiiits leceived from licr Jaglicir Villages, to make himself acquainted with llimn fiist by Hiu aid of tlic clei ks and 
then to explain tliein to lier. Tliis was about ;dl that lie knew at the age of nineti'eu of the work of public 
administration. As a lioy Salar Jung was never fond of siHirls, indiior or outdoor. Ih' was not much thrown into 
the so(i(‘ty of hoys of his age, nor that of men either. Until the age of twenly-oiic he never had .so much as ten 
rupees a month allowed him as pocket imnu'y. Wliile the.se were diawl)ack.s in their w.iy, tin y did a ccit.iin amount 
of good, for they saved him from lemptation.s which, with oppoi-timilii s and money at liis comiiiaml, he miglit have 
been unable to nssist , 

When Salar Jung was nearly twenty years old he enteusl public life. Prior to that jwTiod Knropt'aiis had 
been appohited lo aihmnister certain districts in the Nizam*s dtuiiinions, hut in the year 1S.18 the (fovermiu'nt of 
India din^cted that no Tuiropean .should be piTinittod to carry on this work. Accordingly Sir .Salar was 
appointed 'I'ahikdar, and remaiiu'il .so for about eight nioiitlis. 'fhoiigh he was unable to visit his districts in person 
and introduce any reforms, yet by close application to his work he mastered all the tielnil.s of the land tiwenuo 
system introduced by his pred<'cessoi*s hut did not himself make any alLeration.s. At this time he was principally 
dtHtinguished from his fellows by his ((ui(‘t and well-b<‘haved demeanour and his singular veracity singular 
because in the tainted atmosphere of the Ilydcralmcl Court of tliat day truth wa,s an almo.st unknown (piality. 
On the dentil of hio uncle, Sernj-ul-Mulk, who was Minister of Hyderabad, Salar Jung was appointed Miiii.sler 
and Kaj.i Narainder Per.sml Assistant Minister. On entering ofliee Salar Jimg \va.y only twenty-four years of age, 
and his colleague twenty-seven. On the 31st of May, 1853, these two gentlemen, in lh(‘ presence of a full Durbar 
and with the approval of the supreme Oovcnmieut, were installed in their respective position.^. Salar 
Jung'.s first care was to prepare a scheme of reform, embodying all the mo.st clesiniblc improvements, which he 
snbiuitled to tile Nizam with a request that he might be given the neccssaiy plenary powers to inaugurate the 
cliaugt^H. The Nizam, however, onultc<l, if he did not decline, to grant the young Mini!5tci'’H rcqtu'st, whereupon Salar 
Jung nmiounced his detenu iiiation to re.sign if the requin'd consent was not given. This circumstance, added to the 
urgent protests of Colonel Davidson, tlie Hesidont, who wtt,s importunate in hi.s demands for reform, caused llic Nizam 
nt longllii lo yield and to iiivt‘Sl the Minister with full powent for the conduct of the admini.stration. 

Having thus cam'cd liU point, .Salar Jung did not let the grass grow under his feet. He first directed 
his energies to the improvement of the revenue adminislrnllon ; and as a preliminary measure took steps to 
disiK)«.s«‘H» the existing Talukdars of the districts which they fanned. Many of the Talukdars wore Arabs who held 
their districts by mortgages, and who, of course, could not be ousted from their holdings until adequate security had 
been givmi for the payment of llieir elaims, I'he provision of this security constituted the great difficulty of the 
Minister. The establishment of the credit of Govoininent was a matter of supreme importance, and Salar Jung 
adoptctl every means at his disposal to attain this end, with such good effect tliat he, in course of time, secured the 
confidence of several infiucntial bonkers who made him advances. His strict ix^gard for truth, the undoubted 
purity of his aims, and the exactitude with which he kepi his promises, bad a rcmarkablo effect in inducing the 
monied classes to afford luin the assistance he so greatly needed ; but the process of removing the Talukdars, in 
spite of this help, wont on very slowly. The holders Of the districts had too long enjoyed the gains of their 
positions to relinquish tlieir tenures without a struggle, and the vested interests of those who profited by the bad 
management of the State were too extensive lo allow the Minister lo proceed with his work without opposition. 
Despite all obstacles thrown in his way, Salar Jung persevered heroically in his design, and .slowly but surely the 
evidence of hts wise and enlightened mcasui'c.s became visible ui the improved condition of the State, But bo did 
not confiTic his ath‘ntion solely to the refonnation of llio matihod of ctdlccting the land revenue. Whearovor abuses 
were to be found he wn^ unsparing in his attacks; wherever comiption was rife he unhesitatingly applied the 
coutefy ; and wherever disorders worn afflicting the country, he vigorously acted with a view to their suppression 
and to tlie punishment of the offendcsTs. Tho reduction of the mercenary forces of the State, and the relations 
between the govenung power and the Arabs, two questions which had long agitated the minds, and occupied the 
attention of former Ministers, reoeivod earnest consideration ht his hands. Eariy in his ministerial career lie 
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disbanded numbers of the in'egular troops, and subsequently, whenever finances allowed, he made further 
reductions in their strength. With regard to the Arabs, he interested himself to secure the assistance of 
the head men to ensure their good conduct; and his efforts were successful in obtaining the co-operation he 
sought. The Arabs had acquired great wealth in the State, and for many years had devoted themselves to lending 
money to the needy at usurious interest. To recover loans thus made from recalcitrant creditors, extreme measures 
were frequently adopted ; and in the prosecution of their claims great enormities were committed, the merciless 
exactions being pregnant of dire results. By a peculiar arrangement the Arabs were amenable only to their own 
courts of justice, and as a consequence the greatest crimes almost invariably went unpunished, unless the Resident 
interfered to secure justice against an offender; or unless the offence was too grave to be overlooked Salar 
Jung secured the amicable co-operation of the Arab Chiefs in introducing a better metliod of administering justice, 
and in restraining the Arab creditors from enforcing the harsh measures which had formerly been the source of so 
much bloodshed. These politic acts soon yielded the good fruits which were so much desired. The mutinies of 
the Arabs became things of the past, and the good faith which characterised all the operations of the Minister 
tended to establish a mutual arrangement between himself and the Arab leaders, which was never afterwards broken, 
and which a few years later was destined to exercise an important influence over the relations of the State. His 
zeal for the public good was marked by the strictest integrity, and not a whisper was heard of dishonorable 
practices ; he, like Qesaris wife, being above the very breath of suspicion. It was characteristic of the man, that 
when he was married, about twelve months after his accession to office, the ceremonies were conducted without 
ostentation or expense, and he refused to receive the rich gifts called Jiiwija, usually presented to men in his high 
position on such occasions. 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, which shook the British power in India to its foundations, was so widely extended 
and deep-reaching in its character, that Hyderabad, the principal Mahomedan State in India, could scarcely hope 
to escape its influences. Apart from the fanatical and disorderly disposition of the Mahomedan populace, the 
recent abrogation of tenitoiy by the British had tended to produce a feeling of ill-will and distrust towards the 
supreme Power, which was likely to constitute an important factor in the event of the disturbances affecting 
Hyderabad. Salar Jung did not await the progress of events as many did ; but, without the least hesitation, he cast 
in his lot with the British, and unswervingly to the end acted the honorable part of a faithful and consistent friend 
of order and good government So early as June 1857 the restlessness, which was observable in other parts of tlie 
country, made its appearance at Hyderabad, giving grave cause for alarm. Fortunately at this juncture Salar Jung 
commanded the confidence of the Arab leaders, and was able to obtain from them assurances to the effect that 
they would use their influence in preventing an outbreak. Some slight disorders actually occurred in the city, but 
they were soon suppressed by the authorities, and were only formidable as showing the state of feeling existing 
amongst the lower orders at the time. Salar Jung quickly showed by his acts that he had no sympathy with what 
was unmistakably the popular cause. At the first sign of disorder Arab guards were posted at the city gates to 
prevent the ingress of the British Sepoys, and the egress of suspicious city people, and instructions were issued to 
the police to prevent the assemblage of more than twenty persons in one place at a time. The inflexible conduct of 
His Excellency the loyalty of the Arabs on occasion when disorders occuiTed effectually checked any 
disposition to revolt, and there was little observable in the condition of Hyderabad at the close of 1857 to indicate 
that the British power was being so sorely pressed in other parts of India. Salar Jung rendered good service to the 
British during this trying period, and the extent of the odium which he incurred by his vigorous measures cannot 
be properly appreciated at this lapse of time. To the phrensied ima^nations of the fanatical rabble of H3^erabad 
he w'as a renegade to his faith and a traitor to his country. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that in the 
'presence of the excitement and indignation which his disinterested conduct caused he should have been the subject 
of the conspirator’s plot and the aim of the assassin’s hand. Early in the days of the Mutiny placards posted about 
the city had proclaimed , his unpopularity with the turbulent mob, who sought to guide the State along therofid. 
to ruin; bpt his habitual calmness and resolution preserved him from being influenced by threats of this description, 
and he persisted steadily in Iiis efforts' to discourage and, punish all demonstrations, against the supreme Power, 
The' popvilat feeling'' agmiist him ultimately found vent in an . attempt at assassination,; almost in the immediate 
precincte. of the C,omi, On the .isth ,of March, .'as he was leaving the Durbar hand-in-h^d with the 
Rerident,! Colonel Davidson, one Jahangir Khan,, a- horseman, fired a shot at Salar., Jung, which fortunately had 
no. worse, effect than, te wound a foster brother of the^Ministeria who wak stating by.' Findii^ that the. 

^d tp effect .the intended: purpose,: this man, drew Jiis; , sword and rushed forward, but he was cut 

dbVn do further, mischief.' • the Would-be assmin.died ytithput disclosing his intentions or 
unjjticEting anyoDier, . it is , a "matter of douht whether,. he. sdtjght, the death of the likiniater or. of, the Reshi^t,;;:. 
but' , as biianderbusis loaded, .with slugs,’, the prababilities are that he d^ued tp" 
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dispatch both, and thius accomplish, as ho tlujuj^ht, a doubly mcritorioiia act. 'I'his dastardly attempt had no 
Ollier cflcct than to lighten the bonds of .sym]iathy httwceii the Ihitish and the Minister, and to call from 
the Ni/tain the exhibition t»f sonic pleasing civilities. In the lalUs' p.iit of i.Stjo tlu\[Ni/ain ivci'ivetl as a 
n‘vvard for his loyalty th(‘ ccsaioii of the eondscated Slate of Sboiaiiore, and tlu' lestoralion of the districts of 
Dharasi's and the Uaichore Doab, which had lict'ii assigned foi the payiiusit of the debt due from tlu‘ 
Hyderabad State to the Britisli. For various n'asons there wa.s, at this period, a serious estiangi numt between 
Salar Jung and his royal master, which, however, was soon removed through the friendly intervention of tin* 
ResuU'iit, and the Minister was restored to favor. We have devoted considi'nibh' attention to that period of 
Salar Jung’s life contemporary with tluj Mutiny, as it was, beyond all doubt, the most important epoch in his career. 
His conduct on that occasion' tended more to raise him in the estimation of all right thinking men than any 
other portion of his public life, and he fully deserved the title of “ Saviour of India,” as he was often called, for 
it i.s a fact admitU'd by the mo.st competent judges that if the Ni/ani had declared for the rebol.s, the consequences 
would luiv(‘ proved mo.st tlisastnni.s to the very existence of the liritish rule in India, at least for a time. I'or 
tlie.s(‘ services .Salar Jmig rceeiv«‘d the distinction of K.C.S.I., and subsc'qiuMitly that of Cl.C.S.L, for his eUicient 
administitition (tf the State, and it may truthfully be artiiimsl that never were these distinctions more woithily <-arnetl. 

AfVer their estrangi'im nt the Nizam and Salar Jung once mon* hirame eonfideivtiai, and tlu'ir relntions wert' 
eliiiraet«Tis<.‘d by the same degree of freedom wlihdi had markt'd their dealings prevlollsl3^ Ills Highness 
exhihited his good-will towards tlie Minister by having him more fr(‘([nenlly in Ins closi'l, ami by keeping 
opposite factions from iL This hannony in tlu‘ administration enabled the Minister to jirosecuti' the reforms 
which he hail so much at heart ICarly in 1863 a failure of the crops necc'jsitateil the ad(»ption of measuns 
to preserve the inhabitants of the country from starvation. The science of famint* administration was not 
them so well understood as it is now, but with the .slender knowU'dgi* and means at his disixisal it was 
universally admitted that Salar Jung’s Ju<Iiciou.s mcasure.s did much to prevent distress in the country. He 
also at thifi point devoted hlm.sclf as.siduously to the improvement of the mlniiuistration of justice, a question 
which had all along occupied his thoughts. Through his exertions a woudeifiil impnwement was brought 
ab(uit in this <lircction, and fewer scenes of violence occurred to disgraci* the city. Men %vhose position 
and influence in the old days would have shielded them from the legitimate punishment of lht‘ir erinie.s, 
■wave now brought before properly constituted tribunals, where justice wa.s didy iiuMcal out to them. One useful 
mcasui’e which Sir Salar Jung liad at heart was the recovery of military hold os subsidies ft)r the payment 

of troop.s. Undoubtedly this was a bold and yet delicate measure, n'quiri ng consummate tact in its introcUiction, 
a.s it meant the ousting (»f some of the most powerful men In tlio Stab* from their possessions. Salnr Jung, 
howc’vcr, well understood the character of tliosc with whom he had to deal, and having securx'd the adlu'sinn 
of the Arab chiefs, who rclinquiahcd their holdings without miy formidable t>pposition, he steadily pnxsecuted his 
labours in other directions, with more success than could have been liopcd for. In process of time a large number 
of jageers were recovered, and the .system, which in its very naturc was bad, and rendered still more pemiciou.s 
by the misconduct and oppressiou of tlie chiefs in possession, received a blow fmm which it could not lio^x* 
to recover. Having rc-obtained possc.ssion of the land, the Minister devoted his energies to the introduction of a 
suitable system of revenue collection, which while relieving the people of the oppression frtmi whic'li thty hud so 
long suffered, secured to the Government an improved income. For this purpose he parcelled out the a)untry 
into districts, placing each district under the supervision of an officer of tried exi}ericnc(‘ and good character. 
The excellent effect of these innovation.'? was soon visible in the improvement of the revenue rx'lurnfi, ami the 
greater prosperity of the country. But while the vigorous character of the administration was thus bcnenci.al, it 
had the effect of cattsing muclt disaffection amongst an influential section of the community whose posses-sions 
had been affected by the Atinisteris measures and whose representations again brought him into disfavor witli 
the Nizam, Salar Jung’s unpopularity was greater at this period Uian it had ever been, even at the time of 
tlie Mutiny; and at length he was consti’aincd to resign a post which he could no longer hold with dignity to 
himself or witli Ijcncfit to the State. Ills resignation was sent in early in March 1867, but it was ncitlior 
accepted nor declined by the Nizam. 

The routine order of the administration was of course not much interfered with by the incident ; but the work 
of governnicnt in other respects soon began to show the want of the able guiding power which had recently directed 
it Robbers, who hod been intimldatml by the vigiorous measures of tltc Minister, discovering the condition of 
affairs at the capital, once more began to make themselves notorious by tlicir raids ; and there is very little doubt 
that if Sir Salar Jung had continued long from his posi^ the administration of the country would speedily have 
become as disorganised as it had ever been. But the British, who had befriended Salar Jimg on the occasion of 
his former disagreement with the Nizam, were not likely now to desert him. SSr George Yule, the Resident, 
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earnestly impressed upon His Highness how much the Minister had done for the State, and how richly 
he deserved His Highness' support in carrying out the reforms he had at heart This timely intervention, 
after some negotiation, had the desired effect Sir Salar Jung was induced to withdraw his resignation ; the 
disagreement between himself and the Nizam was patched up, and the work of government proceeded in the usual 
manner ; but a circumstance which occurred some months afterw^ards showed that the deadly animosity entertained 
in some quarters against Salar Jung was far from being removed. On the 27th of January, t868, as the Minister 
was proceeding to the palace in a sedan-chair, styled a bocha^ in order to be present at the customary Eed Durbar, 
another determined attempt was made to assassinate him. The boclia^ surrounded by the Minister’s attendants, 
had almost reached the palace when two shots were fired in rapid succession, by a miscreant who was loitering 
in the neighbourhood. At the first discharge one of the attendants fell dead almost at the Minister's feet. The 
second shot glanced off the hocha^ grazing Sir Salaris turban, and severely wounded another of the retinue. His 
assailant was immediately seized, and sentenced to capital punishment. The Minister, however, with the true 
nobility of his nature, endeavoured to have the sentence commuted to imprisonment, but the Nizam would not 
listen to any recommendation for mercy, and the man was in due course beheaded. 

On the death of His Highness Afzul-ud-Dowla, in February 1869, the present ruler ascended the throne, he 
being then a child of only two and a half years of age. The extreme youth of His Highness rendered the appointment 
of a Council of Regency imperative ; and as this was a matter involving great issues, the principal Amirs of the 
State were assembled, and after due consideration, expressed a wish that the guardianship of the Nizam and the 
administration of the country until his majority should be entrusted to Sir Salar Jung, in conjunction wnth 
Shums-ul-Oomrah, Amir-i-Kabir, a premier noble of the State, in which arrangement the British Government 
acquiesced. In September 1872 the Regents submitted to the Government of India a proposal substituting a 
security in cash for the territorial assignment of the Berars; but tliis was refused by the Governor-General, 
who wrote that the maintenance of the treaties of 1853 ^860 did not rest as the Regents appeared to 

contend, upon the pleasure of the Nizam, pointing out that the provision of a territorial guarantee was one of 
the fundamental principles of both treaties. 

When the Prince of Wales visited India Sir Salar Jung proceeded to Bombay, where he was cordially 
received by the Prince. One result of this journey was an invitation from the Duke of Sutherland to visit England. 
This invitation was accepted, and early in 1876 the co-Rcgent left Hyderabad with a large suite, and embarked at 
Bombay for England. The story of Sir Salar Jung’s visit to that country, and his enthusiastic reception there by 
all classes, from the Queen downwards, is too well known to need much comment here. His journey, although 
ostensibly undertaken for purposes of pleasure was generally rumoured to have been arranged with the object of striving 
for the restitution of the Berars. Sir Salar Jung spent a very pleasant holiday, and returned to India after a few 
months absence, bearing with him numerous complimentary addresses from various bodies in England, the honorary 
degree of D.CL. from the Oxford University, the Freedom of the City of London, and the earnest good wishes of 
a great nation. He took up his work at Hyderabad with renewed vigour, feeling that his late experiences had given 
a stimulus to the desire for a pure and reformed administration, which had always possessed him. Unhappily 
circumstances werc not favorable for the development of his ideas, and for a few years but little advance was made 
on the reforms already noted, which the genius of one man had been able to effect Sir Salar Jung, however, was 
not easily to be thwarted, and was certainly never dismayed, and he manfully stuck to his post to the very end. It 
is impossible to enter into anything like the details of the Nawab's exertions towards reforming the condition of 
the Hyderabad Government within the necessarily brief space we have allotted to. ourselves. Sufllce it therefore 
to state tliat the security of the life and property of the subjects, the establishment of the Courts of Justice, of 
an clUcicnt police, gaols, schools, colleges, hospitals and asylums, the construction of railways, roads, canals, and 
public buildings ; the abolition of the farming and monopoly systems with their attendant evils ; the introduction 
of land revenue survey and of a judicious settlement of the land assessment; the appointment of fit and 
trustworthy officers; the abolition of restrictions which handicapped the trade; the curtailment of the enornaous 
salaries drawn by the officers till then, including his own; the development of the hidden resources of the 
country; crowned by what affords, perhaps, the most striking evidence of his master statesmanship, the 
wonderful increase of the State revenue from a little over three-fourths of a crore of rupees to four times the 
amount, arc the successful measures of his well-directed and sustained efforts extending over a third of a 
century. Most earnestly was it to be desired that so enlightened and far-seeing a statesmen as Sir Salar Jung 
should have been spared to assist with his counsel and experience the youthful Nizam on his assumption of 
powesr. This, however, was not to be ; and in the fulness of his intellectual and bodily vigour, on the 8th 
of February, 18S3, the illustrious statesman succumbed to an attack of cholera at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-three. The grief of the people of Hyderabad, and, indeed, of aft persons who were able to appreciate 
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lh<i htcrUng personal worth and almost unexampled la]>ours accomplished by the deceased statesman, was 
l^rofoimd. 'I'liose who liad once looked coldly upon Sir Salar Jimg were able, too late, to thoroughly 
utidei stand his worth, and to aekiiowledgc that a great man had lallon who rould iiideed ill be spared. In an 
extraoidimuy Cau'lk, dated the lOth of Febmary, 1883, 1-he supieme Govciniueiit thus rccoixled its sense of th(‘ loss 
siislamecl by the ICmpia * : — ** It is with feelings of great regret that the Govcriior-Gencrtil in Council aimounces the 
(hsitli on the evening of the 8th iiist. from cholera of Itis Excellency Nawab Sir Salar Jung, (jC.S.I, the RegciiL 
aiul Minister of Llu’ Ilydeiabad SlaU. By this unhappy evemt tlu* Biitisli Cjovcrniiient h«is lost an enliglUent'd 
and experienced friend. Ills Highness Llu; Ni/am a wisi^ and iailhful S(i*VtUit, and the Indian community one of its 
most distinguished representatives.*' At Hyderabad a public meeling of native and European inhaluLdiits was eallnl, 
and a sum of Us. 3,00,000 subscribed to do honor to his memory ; and England sent numerous inessagt's of 


sympathy to the bcivavcd family. The CJuoen-Eiiipres.s, the Briuce ol Wales, and otluT exalted personage’s 
leltgraplud their condolciuxs, and on all sides it was admitted tlmt the woilcl was tlie poorer by bis deatli 
'Hie d( coast’d loll two sons - Mir Laik Ali Khan and Mil Saailal Ali Khan and four dauglilers 

The appearance of Sir Salar Jung was very .striking. Of me<liiun height and sh'iidiTly hiiill, yet In* 
had a e.oinmaiuling pn’senee, and liis calm and drcuh’d, yil alWiiy-> eouitious manner never failed to inspire 
i*ehpccL. His (Ires-) was simple an<l unostentatious, and lu‘ seldom wore j(‘W(‘lhiy save on State oeeasions. Al 
these liiruss Jic WHS u.sually eariied in a bodnt and sunouiided by from [,OfX) to i/S^^ guarils, but on 
ordinary occasion*, his escort consisted of only twi'iity to thirty sowars. As fi lule his liealtli was excellent, 
and b<‘ never allowed pas’-iiig indispositions to inteifere with the dischaige ol hi*, iluties. Ih* was evtrmiudy 
fond of horticulture, and ho play<‘d a good game of billiards, to whicli amuseiuimt he was uiucli addicted. I h’ 
w«is him.self no lovi‘r of spott, tlumgh he gladly gave facilities for hunting to his Irieiids. It will, liowi’ver, be ivndily 
understood that Sir Salar Jung did not give luniself much time for relaxation, indeed lie worked alnuisl incissantly. 
in the conduct of public hu.sineas he was precise and luclhodical, <‘very hour in tin* day btlng set apart for 
some paiticnlar duty. The following desenption of the disposition of liis tiiiu’ and of his modi* of proredure in this 
respec't will he of iuteitisl. It was written soiue years ago, but the Minist<*r's habits did nut undiTgo much i himgi* •• 
" Early in the niomuig,” says the writer to whom we arc indebted for this inhinuatioii, "his attention is diri’cted 
to the* dl.sposal of corre&],>ondence with the British Resident, after wdiicli ho pvtK'Oeds into the I lall (»f Audi«*U('c 


and nx-cives the salutations of the inferior (jllicen^, etc., of the .Slate, a cea‘m<juy which generally does nut orrupy 
more than a ipiarUT of aii hour, and precedes the bn'akfast meal. After breakfast the Dewnn gives auUieuec to 
the oiricoi*s presiding over the diflfi'renl dqiartnicnUs of his lioii&eliold, and Inspi’cts liis private aeeounl.s. Noon 
has .soon arrived, uiid the Goveriunc*nt inutHiubrs, or accountants, in the civil and military depanmciitE., presf'ut thi'ir 
accounts and make their R'lmrUs. Fnnn this time until four in the afternoon he givc.s privaU* audiences to .such 
as have business with him, and to those witli whom he may have business. When this is over the Ingher (‘lass 
of pi'i-boiiB attend what may be calltxi a At suixset he takes exercise, either on hoi-soback or on ftmt in his 
giu'dniL After evening prayer he audits the accounts of the Stale, and thenc(J pi*oeeedB to dinner. Tlxe htbtmrs <»f 
the day only close with receiving petitions from the depailment appointed to n'ceive them, wlwm he issues his 
orders in regard to them by an cudorsemctit, juid retires t(> sleep near midnight," Sir Salar Jung was fond of 
English society, and displayed a taste for the adjuncts of We.slem civilisation to a gri'atcr and ttujn,* cultured 
degree than i.s usually exhibited by Orientals. IJis house was furnished in the ICuropean style, and then*, at 
Hinted occasions, he onterlained his friends on a scale of princely maguificcnee worthy of the IraditimiH of 
Hyderabad Of Sir Salar .jungit may truly be said that ho "did no wrong nor suflbnid any," that ho sought 
to stifle evil and ixjstore the good, and that liy reason of the success which crowned his unwearied cflbrts, he 
budl himself "an everlasting name." 










The Late James Gibbs, Esq., C.S.L, C.LE. 


N the career of the gcntleraan whose name appears above we have a long record of useful services 
rendered to the State, and of a life spent in honest and conscientious performance of varied 
duties which fall to the lot of an Indian Civil Servant England's great administrative 
service in tlie East can boast of names famous in almost every department of science, 
hteraturc, and art; of men distinguished for their erudition and genius, who have won 
fame among eminent persons for their statesmanship and diplomacy ; and of warriors who have 
performed prodigies of valour, and military feats worthy to rank with the highest and most celebrated 
accomplishments, of which records of the past afford us examples. It is impossible, and it would be an 
ungrateful act upon our part to underrate the eminent services rendered to this country and to the spread of 
civilisation generally, by the many notable men who, without acquiring any great degree of fame, have 
quietly and efficiently performed their work of framing and administering laws for millions of their fellow beings. 
Suffice it to say that amongst these the name of James Gibbs will ever stand high. This gentleman's 
labours in India afford an excellent illustration of how useful a man can be without being famous. It did 
not fall to his lot to make a great stir in the world, but he is entitled to a large share of that meed of 
approbation which, we feel sure, in later times, even more than now, will be accorded to those who are 
entrusted with the work of British administration in India. In the efficient fulfilment of the duties of officials 
of tins stamp may be found the real secret of the success of English rule and of the present material 
prosperity of the country; and it is with pleasure that we furnish a record of services which so pleasingly 
illustrate a typical Ovil Servant’s career. 

The subject of our sketch is the descendant of a family which, ori^nally settling in Devonshire, 
subsequently migrated to different parts of England, the particular division from which Mr. Gibbs sprang, being 
located in Somersetshire as far back as 1580, Sometime during the latter part of the last century the family 
commenced an acquaintance with the City of I^ondon, which was destined to be of a long and honorable 
character and which has never since been broken. Mr. Gibbs’ grandfather, who was a lawyer holding office 
under the Duchy of Lancaster, died, at a comparatively early age, in 1794, leaving one son and one daughter. 
Although unconnected with trade, Mr. Michael Gibbs, the father of the subject of this memoir, became a well- 
known Magistrate and Alderman of the City of London, and served the high offices of Sheriff and Lord Mayof. 
Throughout his long connection with the greatest and most celebrated civic corporation in the Vrorld, he was 
jublly esteemed for his excellent magisterial qualifications, and for the high character of his dealings with the 
City. His son maintained this honorable coimection, being until his death a Freeman of London, and a member 
of the Fishmongers' Company. Alderman Gibbs married Mary Eleanor, eldest daughter of William Torrington, 
of Edmonton, Esquire, and by this marriage the Gibbs family formed, in an indirect way, a connection with 
India, winch probably ultimately resulted in Mr. Gibbs commencing life in India, Two of his aunts had married 
well-known Bombay officers, one of the latter being the late General Andrew Aitcheson, and the other 
Mr. James Farish, CS., who acted as Governor of Bombay in 1838. Mr. Gibbs was bom in 1825, and after 
a course of education at Merchant Taylors' School, was about proceeding to Cambridge University, vfhen a 
writershlp in the East India Company's Service was offei:ed on his behalf to Ms fether, by Mr, John Mastennan, one 
of the Directors of the Company, and an old fiiend of his fkmily. This offer wak accepted, and the young Bcanhay 
civilian in embtyo proceeded to Halleyhuiy Coll^ to acquire the necessary prehminaty training for the career 
he was entering upon. At that plane he was in the same term with Sir Bichard Temple, with whom he was 
destined subsequently to bq intimately connected in the work of the State. He embarked for India in 1846; 
bqt he had npt been long in the country before a sever<i ilhiess necessitated Ms retoxn to Ms native land* 
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After recruiting hia health Mr. Gibbs rctuniod to India in 1850, when he commenced in carnc.st that long 
and intiinale association with the country which, with the exception of a few brief intervals, I'cniainrd unbroken 
up to a short time before his death. TIk' first appointment wliich he held was that of Assist.ini judge 

and S< ssions judge at Surat, a responsible positiem in an iinpoitant and favored station of the Ilombay 

Presidency. Mr. Gilibs took up his duties at Surat in April 1H51, hiithis sojourn there was not of long dniation, 
and in Novt'iuher of the following y<‘ar wo (Iiid him proceeding to Ihoach, another iiiijiortant station in tlu' same 

part of the country, as Si'nior Assistant judge and Sessions Judge. Ihre again he was not allowed to 1 <11111111 

long, as in Dcremher 1S53 his abilities and 7e.il obtaiiud liia lemoval to Siiid to act as judieial A'-sistant to the 
Commissioner of that province, uiuh 1 .Sli Ilarlle Fn r<\ This was a highly u sponsible and oiieious position for 
so young a m.in, and it says imieh for the civilian thus lionou'd, that alter a ('< mi para lively very slioit 
<'Xi>eneMce he was eonsiderc'd suftieicnlly (jiKili(it‘<l to oeeupy a post of that ch'scriptioii. It is liue he (Mine <iut 
to India at a time when, from various causes, pioinolion was 11101 e rapitl than in the piesc’iit day, and wIumi 
influeiu’C' hail more to do with lh(‘ .selection of officials for appoinlnionts than it nc»whas; hut tlii'U' is nothing 
to sliow in the iii.slance before ns that anything but merit had to do with Mr. Gibhs' advaiiec'nK'nt, llis 
family conneetion.s with the I'resideney had be( n severed too long to afleil his proiiiolioii, but to wh.iti'ver <'ause 
Ins appointnumt was attnluitahle, the niaiiner in wliieh he subst<|nently liillilUd tli<‘ duties piatniiiing to it, shows 
tliat he was fully oompi'liMit to hold the office wilh credit to himself and satisfaclKui to his .superioi s. It was 
not that tin* rettuirenients of the post were light, aiul calleil foi the exercise of but liinittd powiTS, for asajinlicial 
As.sistanl to (he (’oinmissioiK'r in Sind it was his duty to sil as judge in llu' liigliti'st court of appi'iil in < ivil 
matters, and to review the di'clsioiis of tin* subouliiiate (►llUiis in idl ciimmal casi's, no capital [niiiislniictil 
being carnt^d out until In* had reviewed llu* I'ase, and he acted as jiidi<‘i.il sicretaty in the polict* and olliei biaiiclu's 
of that line. lie was, in adihlion, on the depailuienf Sir Harrow Fllis, who luni Ix'i'ii his brother commissioiuM’ 
1855, placed in charge <if tlu' Political Depai Inient. This, many of onr ivatUss may justly think, was vast 


power to put into the hands of any man at a turn* when his <‘ollcg<‘ days w(‘r<‘ of vrvy r(‘c< nt d,it<’, 
;ind wIk'Ii liis sole judicial <'.xpcncnc<‘ had been gained in the brief ocenpancy of two minor posts in Mofussil 
courts. Kesponsible, liowevis*, as the position was, Mr. Gibbs proved liimsc'lf fully equal to the la-.k, ami <lniing 
the next aeveu years w<' find him <jiii(‘lly hut efficiently di.schaii4ing liis tluliis, cairying into lli<‘ work the .same 


good charaetorustics which mark<*<l tin* discharge 


of his other functions. 


HrigadltT-Gcm'raJ jacob vyas at this 


juncturi* acting for Sir Hartic Frere, and prior to reiiiuiuisliing oftict* he rirorded Ids grateful thanks for all 
^*the most valuable and cordial aid timl siip])oit’' which lit‘ hail nsvivisl from Mr. Gibbs during the period in 


which he had preswUsl ovit the administration of Sind, and the sense he erUertahied (>f “the most able and 
mcritorioiLs maimer" in which Mr. Gibb-, liad “invariably pt rformed the mntn'rous and important dntits of 
Aflai.stant Ckmnnissioiier.” High praise tluH, coming from .such a man as Jacob, who, hiin.self an abli' and 
talented ndinini.strator, was quick to di.sei'rn ability whore it existed, and slow to bestow commoridation wlu‘H‘ it 
was not merited. Tie also had tlic good fortune to w'cnro at the end of his period of service not only 
the approbation and thnnka of Sir Hai’th' I'rere and of the llombny and home Govt'cnmonls, but the e.'.ti'i'in 
and R'spccl of those among whom he luul lalxnired. The Honorable Court of Oiroclors, commenting on 
a report which tlicy laid called for regarding the slate of affairs iu Sind, spoke of the production as 
“very crodiUiblc to Mr. Gilibs, and liighly gratifying ns showing tliat Justice is administered with 
olBeicncy and to tlic ttatisfacliou of the people.” This unqnniiJied exinvssioii of approval from .such a body as 
the directorate of the then powerful company is a strong jiroof that Mr. Gibbs cuaded out Ins work in no 
slipshod or perfunctory luaitnor, but with that iiitclligenco, ability, and zeal, which alone can command r<'nl axiecess 
in the admiulHinitiou of justice, llie first fi'w years of Mr. Gibbs' sojourn in Sind were marki'd by jieace and 
quit‘ludc, and although the political horixon was aooii to be darkened by the ominous cloud which overshadowctl u 
great portion of British Indio, the province was apparently at this time in a tranquil condition, ami no sinister 
forebodings of coming trouble interfered with the even and uninterrupted course of justice. Mr. Gibbs ailjudicated 
upon the matters which cnnie before him month after monlh and year after yiiar, giving genornl aatisfaciion to 
.suitors, and endearing himself to the community at large by those genial and attractive qualities, which .'ifterw'iinla 
in the more cxtcnd«I spluTe of tin; iVcsidcncy town, ac<iulrc*d for him a wulo populurily and an exlensivi* 
drclc of friends. 


We have now brought the cara'r of the subject of Ihift memoir down to a memorable period not only in 
his history but in the history of British India. 7 'he year 1857 ®vei' be lemarkablc for that dretui outburst 
of fanaticism and hate which llirealcnod at ojtc time to involve the whole of India in universal ruin. l.ooki«g 
bock upon the terrible evenly which occurred at tliat time, tlic circumstance which strikes one ns the most 
maryelloiiB in relation to the aftbir was the comparatively small area over which tlic operations of the rebels 
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extended. At the first onset the success of the mutinous soldiery was almost as complete as it could possibly 
be. One place after another fell into the power of the mutineers, and until the British power had been 
reasserted by the capture of Delhi and the subsequent operations against the rebels, there nms every fear that 
the conQagi ation which had been kindled with such diabolical success in Bengal would spread inbj every province 
of the Empire, rendering the whole one scene ol rapine and disorder. That this result did not occur is mainly 
atti ibutable to the exertions of the British oflicials who, in various parts of the counti*}', at this time occupied 
administrative appointments, and who muted to an unswerving patriotic zeal in the performance of their duties 
a degree of tact and skill wliich redounds greatly to their credit. Of course all parts of India were liable to be 
affected by the outbreak, but the peculiar situation of some provinces made them more liable to disorder than 
others. Sind in particular was a district in which one would have expected some hostile demonstrations at such 
a juncture as this. The annexation of that country was an event of comparatively recent date. The inhabitants 
are largely made up of Mahomedans of a bigoted class; and the proximity of Sind to tlie North-Western 
frontier and to the habitat of numerous wild and fierce tribes, renders it peculiarly liable in limes of disturbance 
to the influx of a turbulent host which would add nialerially to the difficulties of Government, ‘^fhere was, 
therclorc, every reason to apprehend that the withering blasts of hate v/hich were passing over the interior 
districts and consuming the outward representation of Government would extend their baneful influence to 
this province where the elements of strife are never wanting. Fortunate it was for England that she had 
at that period such a man as Sir Bartle Frere to represent her interests in the province, and such an able 
official as Mr. Gibbs to second him in liis cflbrts for the pre.sei’vation of order. To tliese two men is, without 
doubt, due the fact that Sind did not throw in her lot with the revolted provinces. They mulually conceived anti 
jointly concerted inea.sures to provide against emergencies, and when circumstances demanded an exhibition of the 
higher qualities of action, decision and courage, they were not found wanting, but acquitted themselves as sc 
many of their countrymen were doing at that time in other parts of India — with conspicuous gallantry. 

I'or some time after the announcement of the revolt of the native troops in Bengal, ominous rumours 
were in circulation at Karachi, as probably they were at that troubled period in every place where troops 
were stationed, to the effect that the sepoys were disaffected- These dark forebodings took tangible shape, 
and information of a trustworthy character was conve3'ed to Mr, Gibbs, who was then residing at Karachi, 
to the effect that the 24th Regiment of Native Infantry', or a portion of it, had determined before break 
of day to throw in their lot with the rebels. Sir Bartle Frere, who occupied a house at Clifton, distant 
about three miles from Karachi, was immediately apprised of the state of affairs, and on receipt of the 

information he lost no lime in joining his youthful colleague at Karachi. Whilst waiting for Sir Bartle 

Frcrc's coming Mr. Gibbs went over to the Treasury for the purpose of ascertaining whether the guard there 
for the night belonged to the suspected regiment or to the 14th Regiment, the other native corps stationed 
in the place, it being important to know this — the information not being procurable at the time. This 
was a perilous duty, but it was unflinchingly perfoniied by Mr. Gibbs, who discovered to his satisfaction 
that the guard belonged to the 14th Regiment and not to the disaffected corps, lie then joined Sir' Bartle 
Frere, and was 'present at the disarming of the regiment about 11.30 p.m. It was then found that some two 
hundred muskets were loaded The events of this period and the young civilian's connection with them are 

interesting in thcmsclvc.s as incidents of an historical epoch; but in addition to that they show what influence 

a few resolute and superior minds are capable of exercising in great crises. A little hesitation or weakness on 
the part of Sir Bartle Frere or Mr. Gibbs at this time might have lost Sind ; and although the former received 
the well-earned designation of “Saviour of Sind" he was always ^ead3^ to allow that his colleague was entitled 
to share in the credit convc3’’ed in the phrase, ,The Mutiny having been suppressed it fell to the ,lot of Mr. 
Gibbs to mote out a portion of that retributive justice which the crimes and misdeeds of the rebels deserved, 
lie was selected by Government to try on charges of high trea.son the rebel chiefs of the Nuggur Parkiir 
districts, and on the completion of his labours he received the cordial, thanks of Government. 1 'his episode 
formed a fitting conclusion to his connection w.ith. Sind. His duties there, highly important as they were; 
were still only, of a local dtaracter ; but with the close of the Mutiny and this trial in connection vrith it,: he 


■entered into , the general work of the' administration, of the Presidency, and was entrustcxl with' duties of a 
more Imperial' character. ^ 

, In Septober 1860 he was prdered to Bonibay. on spte'dal duty' witl^ reference to the Income Tax- 

Act j. This was a , description of measure reqiiirmg above' 'all . otlicr? skilled and* conciliatory.', officials ' to 
mdnjinister ..it, and the, Government could, not have! found ■, a better man for the ■ work; than -IJrlT;;. Gibbsi' ‘Without ’ 

■; into ..the V(*s:ed , queptiort,. as ■, to 'whether direct taxation. In any form , is ' iwitable' to' Irfdi^ we »iay .; 

■, ddnfi&t]iy "'express ^an ; opinion tliSt st^ch an ’.impost, ^ ah income' tax wheth<^, as an '• avowed ' tax in'^m«, ''. 
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I*!' ill lIk' Riiisf' of :i liciMisf; Lix, will never be popular or oven borne without niumiiirinj^ by the pc'Oplc. 
I’robably one oC the greati'st objeelions to a Lax «>f that closcrlption is that iL leaves the door open to opjiression 
and extortion by miseriiiiubui.s oHie.ials. With a hard uiib‘eliiig man at the hiJiid of the (li'partinent to work 
the lax, diseontent would be easily awakened, hut with an oflieial of an opposite disposition it might be 
possible to get the jmople to sit <pii<'tly umler, If they did not aci|ni(‘SL'e in, the impost. Mr. (libbs was 
pre-(‘nunently lilted for an appointment of this descriiition. Urbane and gimial in his deportment to all 
elasses, wlu;lln‘r high or low, he always bi'canu; a favorite wlicrevtT he was, and tin' various addresse.s pn’.si'Mh'il 
to liini at iliilerent linn's during his carei.T expres.sefl .something mori* than the mere eonventional and 
oi'easioiially insineerr r<‘grels with wliieh llmst' doeiinu'nts are as a rule largi'ly made up. lie made liimself 
aei’essihh* to all, and no apiilieant who went to him for the redress of a grb-vaneo was evc'r able to complain 
that he had been disconrti.'oiisly lr{‘.'il('d. Ilis larg«i sympathies and liberal .sentiments ('iiabh'd him to fi‘<‘l for 
the people in llu'ir sorrows, and to look with a Ic^nient eye on tln*ir shorteomiiigs. lie was, in fael, the very 
tvi'e of man to adiniiiisLc'r an inconn* Lax witlmut friction or eomplaint, if siieh a n'sult was within (he range of 
bnman capability. Mr. fiilibs' lirst appointment was as Special ('ommissiom'r ; but snbs('t|nently be bi'eame in 
addition, the Ih'esidi'iit of the Ineonn' 'Tax Uommi.ssion and C^dli'ctor of the 'J'a.x, liaviiig tin* eiitin' managemi'iit 
of the impost in 1 In* town ami island of llombay. For two yeai>? be was {Sigaged in tin* snpennlendt'nee of lliis 
woi'k, ami when he reliurpiislit'd bis post to enjoy a w<*ll-eanu‘d furlough, lln' Hoiubay piiblie parted from him 
with r«'gi’(;t, and the eonmiereial eoimnunity, through tlu'ir (-hamlM'r of Coimm'ree, pliieixl (»n formal rei'ord the 
very high sen.se of obligation under wliieli tiny felt tlu'inselves to lie by reason of the urbanity, taet, and 
indgmeiiL with wUie.h he bail nilministereil the invidiou-s task entrn.sted to him. 'I'liey further addl'd that they 
eoiild not allow Mr. (lihhs to leave llombay without expressing their helii'f that (he facility witli which so 
(ilino.xious a La.x bail been levii'd, the ahsi'iiee of complniiU, and the general cheerfulness with which it had been 


paid, were in a gn'al iiii'iusure due to the happy seleetion made by (Jovenimc'nt in the Chujf C.'onmiissioner. 
( 'arrying with him these well-deserved compliments, and'tlie good wisli(?s of the' whole population of the eity, 


Mr. (lihhs went on furlough in 18(13, and did not again return to the sci'ne of his labours until after 


expiration of nearly thri.'^* yi'ars. 


On reluming to India in iHf)4, Mr. (»ihh.s aft<‘r being in temporary ehargf' of his old Income 'I'lix work 
for a few wet'ks, wtus ajipoinU'il Sessions Judge of Uoona tind Agent for Sardnrs in the Dmtm, but he only 
held this po.st for the brit'f period of ten montlis, at the end of wliieli time he was appointed to the mori' 
important position of Judge of Ihe liombay High Court. l>uring tlie short [X'riod he was at Poona h(‘ showed 
j>;ri.'al interest in the affairs of the .Saivlai's to wliom he was the Govc'rnincnt Agt'nl, and fonned many friendships 
w'hieh c'xi.sted up to the time of his death. On leaving I’ooua tin; Sardars gtive him nu evt.'ning enhTtainnu'ul 
ami an aildi'e.s.s. A setit on the Ueneli of the High Court is justly cf)nsider(?d a great Ijonor, and a.s .such is 
eagerly aspired to by ihoscr membei’.s of the Civil StHWice whoso cpiaUlieatioiiK and training fit tlnrm for a jinlidai 
posillon. 'I'hc next few years of Mr. (iihbs' oflicial career were devoted to his jiuUcial w<trlc, althongli he found 
time amid the intervals ^jf duly to take part in the .social amenities of tin: place, and to acquire for himsidf an 
unbf.niiided popularity by lii:; genial rpialitiea. 'riiere wa.s hardly a society on the frontier of which Mr. flibhs 
was not an active member, and to the presidentship of some he wtus unanimously appointed. In fiiUilUtig the 
ivqniremcnta of hi.s oniee he «Iid not coniine him.self to the bare iMjrfornuince of iiHicial dnthw, but as in 
everything else in which he was eoncenied, he took a warm interest in his suiToimdings, and during the time 
he sat its u Judge on the liomh.ny Ihiucli, ho consistently ncte<l with a view to the elevation of tlic dignity, ami 
to the increase of the iisefulnoss, of tin* Court One innovation wliieli Mr. Gibbs Wi'w in.stnimental in introducing 
inUi die cotistituthm of the High Court is deserving of special mention, as it materially addwl to the position of 
•nvillan judge.'* who followed him. Ily the Act , constituting the Court the prosidency of the tribunal is n*servcd 
for a bitiristcr judge, allhoitgh the acting appointment is not beyond the attainment of the civilian judges. IVior 


to Mr. Glbb.s' time the lino which the Act thus drew between the two deacription.s of judges had the effect of 
creating an impre-ssion lliat the oivilinn judges ought not to be entrusted with tlic more important work of the 
(NmrL Qwing to the intcrprctatioii .placocl on the JligU Courts Act by the Govcnior of tin: time, Mr. Gibbs 
was passffl over fur the acting appointment when Sir Michael Woatropp, the Chief Justice, wont home on furlough. 
Sir C*hftrtns ,Sargrmt who nih.'d the acting appointment, however, did not share the prejudices entertained In some 
tjuartevfe in regard th cLviUan judges ; and one of his first acts after assuming hia appointment, woi* to direct that 
Mr. Gibbs should sit on the origiuHl side of the Court. ' This system was found to Work so well, and Mr, Gibbs 
iib .cfiicieritly p^irfonned the.' duties -devolving iipon hlim.-.As .a Judge bn the orijCfinal side, that the balrrier he broke 
down- ^uil paissed has never bben set up lagalrt in the. IJlgh Court,, and probably never will, be. On his 
Wpming a, Member of iCoundl; , lie received, a .flattering token of the manner in , which he had perfomed hia 
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duties by being addressed by the Bar on the original, and the Pleaders on the appellate side of the Court. 

It would be unfair if we did not mention here that the Barrister Judges of tlie Bench were not altogether 
opposed to the admission of civilian judges to the original side, but were, in fact, fully alive to the benefits to 
be secured by such an arrangement, and even urged its adoption ; and it was a fortunate circumstance that such 
a happy selection was made in the first instance. 

Mr. Gibbs, however, did not confine his attention exclusively to raising the status of his own 
class. During the time he sat on the Bench, and subsequently when a member of the Government, 
his efforts were directed to the improvement of the position of the members of the Native Bench and Bar. 
Througli his advocacy the standard for the admission of both was raised, and one of his last acts before 

quitting the Bench was to arrange for an extension of similar orders to pleaderships in the District and 

Subordinate Courts also. He warmly supported the adoption of the rule which makes the attainment of 
the LL.B. degree at the Univeruit}’ a certain avenue to the post of Subordinate Judge. In fact, he earnestly 
exerted himself for the good of his native friends, and it is in great measure due to his eflbrts that the 
Native Bench and Bar of the Presidency is now such an influential and highly respectable body. The 

judicial work of his ofTicc, of course, occupied the greatest part of Mr. Gibbs' time, but it did not prevent him 

from holding several unonicial appointments wliich are usually conferred as honorary distinctions on the 
prominent members of the comrauniLy. lie was an enthusiastic member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and being elected President, he continued to hold that office until the time of his departure from 
Bombay. He was also selected to act as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, and was re-elected on three 
subsequent occasions. When Mr. Gibbs assumed the Vice-Chancellorsliip in rS/o, the University had not 
arrived at its present vigorous state. As a plant of Western growth it had at first but a sickly existence in its 
Eastern soil, but in course of time becoming more acclimatized, and by careful nursing through the earlier 
phases of its existence, it acquired strength, and is now a flourishing institution. Mr. Gibbs, as one who tended 
it through this uncertain period, is entitled to a large share of the credit attaching to the permanent 
establishment of such an institution in the midst of a community' like that of Bombay. Opinions differ as to the 
amount of good which is derived from such education as the University affords, but it is not to be denied 
that the system, on the whole, tends to the improvement of the intellectual and material condition of the 
people. Mr. Gibbs who has ever been a warm supporter and friend of the natives, discerned in the University 
a means of imparting a liberal education, which would be of benefit to the people in opening the way to the 
higher professions. He accordingly devoted his attention to the improvement of the constitution of the 
University, and under his constant and assiduous care it gradually increased in importance, and extended 
its area of usefulness, until we find it in its present healthy state. The opinion of the Senate may be gleaned 
from the address they presented to Mr. Gibbs on his leaving Bombay in 1879. 

In April 1874 Mr. Gibbs quitted the Bench for a seat on the Executive Council of His Excellency the 
Governor. He brought with him to the Council Chamber a vast and varied store of practical knowledge 
concerning the Presidency, and his removal from the Bench to the Council lost to the former a conscientious 
judge, and gained to the latter a valuable member. Mr. Gibbs' experience of the Presidency, in the several 
important posts he had occupied, afforded an excellent training for tlie legislative duties which now devolved 
upon him. Jn Sind he had taken a practical part in the administration of an extensive province ; and his career 
in the city of Bombay had imparted to him knowledge of a wider character, which, with his sound and mature 
judgment, proved of the utmost value in the work of legislation. The limits of this sketch will not allow of 
our entering at any length into this portion of his career, and we must content ourselves with a brief reference 
' to a few of the prominent measures which he assisted in framing The Port Trust Act, and the Amending Act 
for the Bombay Municipality, were not only introduced and carried through the Legislative Council by him, but 
the liberal powers thereby conferred were mainly carried out by his advice. With one of the finest harbours 
in the world, and an unrivalled situation for European trade in comparison with other Indian ports, Bombay 
may expect in a few years to command a greater portion of the Indian trade. The Port Trust Act will tend 
materially to increase the status of the port, and Mr. Gibbs, as taking a prominent part in the froinhig of the 
measure, will be remembered in later times as one who is deserving of commendation for the success which it is 
confidently expected will attend its operations. Two other Acts relating to the Municipality and Tramways passed 
under Mr, Gibbs* supervision, had an important bearing on the welfare of the dty. As measures of reform 
colled for by the advancing spirit of the times, they have been found to work smoothly and effideajtJy, and tfie 
circumstances that the inhabitants of Bombay have such a remarkably good municipal constitution, and so 
excellent a tramway system, are in groat measure attributable to the fact that extreme care was taken ?^hen 
the legislative provisions relating to tliem were framed by Mr. Gibbs and his colleagues in the CoitndL Highly^- 
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iinpurL'inL ;is lliis w«n‘k in n'lrrtitirt' tn ihi* I'n'.siilciic}'' city w;u!, it by no means rnniu’jl llu' sum toUil of Iiis 
labours, for lu; took an aoLivc part in the proinolioii of laws for the boiu'lit of the ]Vl(*fu.ssil, such 
as lliosi*. n'latiiig to the MamliiUlars' courts, to hereditary villa.c;c oUkvrs, to villa.u;<.' poliia-, and to district 
Mutiicipalith'S ; and in the framinj^ of ('naclincuts for the henciil of the I'rcsidcncy |<en<‘rally, hik’Ii as laws reljiliii}; 
to C'N'cise, primms, and tht' codtlieatii»n ('f tlu> ivvinnie laws and re^^ulatioiis. l^uriiif' the whole course of his cam-r 
as Councillor he continue*! t*) ilisi)lay tliose talents which hud hitherto, in less exalted positions, ^iven a hum and 
eluu-ach'r to his work, and disLinf'uishetl liiin as a /(mloiis and hard working- nnit'ial wlmse sole aim was the ^-ood 
of the peojde around him, and the Imiior of the Govcvnnumt, whosi* re]in‘S<‘ntatiYe he was. Ills position 
naturullv hn)n,';ht down upon him IVoiu time to lime sharp criticism; hut however much people mij^ht <|U(‘sLion 
llu* jiolicy' of sotuc of his acts, they nevt:r (or one luonuint douhUid Llu' ^ood faith which promiiLetl tlu'ir 
iiitnulnelion. 

d ownrds Ihi' end of Mr. fJihlw' tenure of (»ffice ho su.staiiied a seven' lu'n'avcimmt in the death <tf his eldest 
son, u Lientenimt in the Uoyal lCiii,dniM’rs, who died whilst on survey duly in tui/<‘ral. 'I'he y<umj? man was a very 
promi.sinp; and poptdar odieer, and Ins death from one of the fell diseases of the ctiiinlry, (‘xcited the s<u‘niw of a 
lfirp;e <’ii *’Ie of ac(|uainlati(a‘K and universal sym|)athy for the aj^ed futlu'r in his loss. We may Iutc mention lluit 
Mr. (lihhs lisid issn. twice luarruul, ajul there arc now surviving thret' stms am! liv*' dan|L’[lUers. Ills hrst wile was 
the only surviviiifi' diiu<;hh;r of the late Janu's Morley, Ksquin', Advocate of Her Majesty’s Supivim; Court, Homhay ; 
and his .sceond, a dauglih.T of A. N. Shawe, ICsqniro, late of tlu^ l>oml)ay Civil Si rvici‘. 

Wo have now arrived 111 tlie closing period <>f Mr. Gihhs* Uomhuy career, and at that point of his lile when 
it fell to his lot to receive the public iveognition of his laboiifK Mr. (lihhs was one of tho.se men who appeare*! 
to have Ihe power of aecuriug many IVit'uds and no encmie.s, and tlic marvelloii'-. unanimity with which all i;las.ses 
joiiu'd to do him lioiior wim undoiihti'dly duo l(‘ an camcaC wish to express gralitmli: for past s(‘rvlces, and regri’t 
,it his approai'ldiig di'parture. Naturally adilresses were plentiful, amongst llui more important being those of the 
llombay Cdiamber of Clommerce and the Ijoiuhay Association. The public n('wspaper.s, ICnglisIi and imlive, vii'd 
with each other in producing laudatory notices of hi.s career, and every ptihlie lualy with which he was 
c*tunei'ted gave* forth an expre.ssioii of regri'l at the hTtiiinalion of his connection with llu'm, 'flm nio.«t 
substantial acknowledgment of the value of his stawiees was from (he University. At a meeting it svns ileterminetl 
to raise a te.stimouial to Mr. (lihhs, and on an ric 1 dr(‘s,s and Ic.slinionial bi'ing voted, the luihlic gon<M*ally 
reque.shKl to join llit^ latter and a subscription li.sl wa.s .started, which was rapidly filled by eoiUribulions from t.'Vcry 
pdrt of the r’residcncy. At Mr. Gibbs' ivcjuc.st, tlie money, after seeuriug sunic.ient for a hast to be placed 
in the building, wtus given to jirovale biKiks fur the University library, to be called aller Mr, Giblxs. It 
would be out of place here to do more than refer to the many cnremonie.s and complimentary gatherings held in honor 
of the- departing civilian. The ollieinl eonmuiiilly iiivit<.*d by Ills Kxcclbnicy Sir Kidiard Temple, tin; tluMt Governor 
of llombiiy, met at Govi'rnmont IIou.so, Malabar Point, and at a splendid banqinit In honor of Mr. Gibbs, His 
(!]xce|U'iicy, in a sp(wcli which met witli groat apjn’ohfiLion, gave tin ae,i;oimt of that gentleman's services. Uatt'C 
An Ihc non-olTicia'l Cfuniminity, as represented by the nioinbers of the liyculla Club, entertained Mr. Gihhs 
at one of those diiine,rs for which tlu^ institution is famous, while the IT’cmnasima-'-over whom Mr. Gibbs 
had for some ^'oars pa'sidi'd as District Grand Miistm' — a.s5cmblcd in a similar festive manner to spi'ml 
the partiigy guest At Icngtli the day of departurti arrived, and wlicn Mr. Clihbs ombarked from the Apollo 
Bunder for Urn muil steamer he wan surrounded l)y troops of friends, including not only the proinlncnt 
mcmbi.'rs of the Bombay community, but many chiefs and otliors, who came from long distaneca to wish him a 
pleasant j'otinmicntdn his native land. 

Ml*. Gibbs led Bombay in May Tfj/Q, and although it was, generally undcwtijod that hl^i leave of the, 
country was a final one, it wa.s destined that India should again ace his cheery coimtonance. Ife had not 
b(;cu long in England enjoying his wcll-t-nrnml fepd-se when a vac^incy ' occurred on the Gpvornor-Ciencrar.s 
X?outiciI, and the post being oirered to him* he acceptcfcl.itj and within twelve months ,of his departutti front , 
Botiibay was once inorc oii tlte shoros of Jiiditt. lliis previous experience hicwlci him a valuable addition to, tUC 
V'jwrov's CbuncillorS, and alilw^ in Calcutta a.s in Bopibay he soon secured' the respect' and cstoem . of all who knew ' 

' I'd in.'- Eor' his varied scivto to the State ,Mf*' Gibbs vfccmcd Ihc' distinctions df CS.h ahd CJ'.E., but It wits 
■generally, felt that he eminently desoiwud higher honors. , 'Ho , finally resigned the, Indian service, and returned' to ' 
In'rt'iigitiye.^untpy in 1885, where sliortly *ifteryrard,s his ianicnted death dccurrtid., A ■ xnfcjnorlal', portmit of Mr. 
'Gibbsi:SUl?|S!a;Il>od''fof ^by 'tlie- resi^^^ Calcuttii unveiled' in' that city on.'th'e 2nd' of ',' January, i88fl, with '' 

. mtatjh Mh .flibbs the State lost, ft | tried and' trust^ 'servant, and thc'pcdplc' of ..India 'a sincere friend ; ' 

they, hrc .djdiwible , of tills factrts 
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H.H. the Late Jaysing Rao Abba Saheb Gliatge, 



Regent of Kolhapur. 


IS HIGHNESS JAYSING RAO ABBA SAHEB, whose family title is Saijerao Vajarat Mab, 
was descended from one of the oldest Maratha families who acquired eminence during the period 
of the Maratha ascendancy. He was bom in 1857, and during his infancy resided with his 
uncle the then Maharaja of Kolhapur. For his early training he was much indebted to his 
mother, a lady of great intelligence, who assiduously devoted herself to the education of her son. 
When only seven years of age he was, in accordance with custom, married to the only daughter 

of the Chief of Mudhol and, in 1868, upon the death of his wife's father he was elected to the gadi of Kagal, 

being at the same time made a ward of the British Government From that time he, in conjunction with 
his cousin, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, was placed under the supenntendence of Colonel West, and Mr. 
Hammick, a member of the Gvil SerAnce, but, it was, after a time, deemed advisable that the jmung Raja 
should be instructed alone, and accordingly Mr, Hammick was appointed his sole educational guardian. It is 
recorded that though Jaysing llao was possessed of excellent talent, yet he had little love for books. 
That this is no unusual circumstance in connection with lads who afterwards attain to eminence has 

been strikingly evidenced in the career of such men as Salar Jung in India, and tliat man of pre-eminent 

renown, Admiral Lord Nelson in England. It is even related that in his early days the illustrious statesman 
who now almost sways the destinies of Europe — ^we mean Prince Bismarck — was voted by his tutors a dunce 1 
Without ' entering upon a field of speculation, or asserting for an instant that a prelimhiary to eminence in 
manhood is apparent stupidity during youth, yet it is certain that many of the greatest geniuses who, because 
being misunderstood, were voted “dull” in boyhood would, but for judicious training, have been lost to the 
world. The young Raja of Kagal was under no disability of misconstruction. In Mr. Hammick he found a 
genuine “ guide, philosopher and friend.” When that gentleman discovered tliat the Raja had little love for study 
but much for field sports he encouraged the latter pursuit, and at a later stage caused his pupil to evince a great 
love for books of sport, travel, and adventure. One course of reading led to another, and soon the young 
Raja became imbued with a desire to travel. His wishes were granted, and for three years he, in company 
of Mr. Hammick, trayclled through Northan India, the Punjaub, Sind and Guzerat, all the time receiving 
uiicousCjkOus lessons in adminisb-ation under the practised guidance of his tutor till, on attaining his majority in 
i.878, iic was considered by the British Government perfectly capable of independently managing his small 
principality. 



Unlike some rulers, Jaysing Rao did not allow his accession to power to divert his energies or to clog his 
intellect On the contraiy, he Set himself to the task of finding out how much good may be, done even by persons 
possessing limited authority, and, in the , short space of less than thr^ years, he became, noticed as oine .of the most., 
able arid progressive chiefs of the day. By strict economy he managed to undertake various puWife y?'brk3,and . 
to extend the means of education afforded to his subjects, and his. ability and energy soon earned for him ' the , 
high ap,p3roval of the British Government At the same time His Highness continued to indulge in his instructive 
pastiEqe of travel; there were few places, of , 'interest throughout this great peninsuli^' including the Island, 

• of , Ceyida, that were , hot visited., by him: ' His Efforts at reform espmally attracted the notice of $ir James- 
t'ergussbh-^no' mean jhdge of character—whoi, , from the first, had 'eviiiced. considerable,;, interest in the,' young 
,Rija of ICa^ Sir James Fejrgusson was 'not a man to limit his 'coihmendatibh to .wordh His,wis a {disposition 
.to'.' !w.ait' On..opporhmity^ ahd ^ppIe,’NWth; it, and to -obtain real, gain firom, ; promptiti^e,' of ; Mlion,. ' 

Acsc^rdihgly ^hen, rSj8?, the.^a^ity of Jayaing.Rao's cou^, the M^axaji of Kolhapur, Was est8bUsbed ,be3^na,, 

, (ideation, Sit giv(in ■ an^opportumty 'Iwhicli he was ijuick to xecoghise and lay . hh^d of. • , TJhe i rpi^ng 

;:hoV^c,'' oi^f like^-mhny.-jhorh^ 4y'iia,stie8, hhd ‘ been hafdly, '.pressed fortuned 6i^ ■’■M',&e ■ 



ciftJM- a Innjr iiiinority, diod al Flon'ncc ; his successor, also aft-cr a long: miiionty, brranic insane. 'I'Ik; lalLer 
liiqdcss MiUiaraja was cbildless, and to prevent conCusiou in the Slate Sir Janies I'erfjLissoii d<’cided mion 
adnijnislerliijj; the Slate by a Council of Koi^ency, and selected the Clnef of Ka.t^al ns Regi'iil. A happier choice 
eoiihl Jiardly have been made; and when, shortly aftcTwards, the di'ath of the inenUdly aiTlictcd Maharaja left 
the jiiadi ah.sohiU'ly vaeaiit, the youiijjf sou of Jay.sing' Rao was appointed his suecessor, whilst his aide father 
coutiiiued to adiuinister the alTairs of the principality. 

I lere, however, wo are anticipating events, flis Highness Juysing Rao Abba Saheb was installetl as Regent 
on March with, 1S82. On that occasion the corre.spoiuli-nt of a leading daily paper in Roinhay .said of him: 
"Ili.s wi:Il known honi'sty is a guarantee that jii.slice will be done in all matters to tlie people, and lliat 
the Regent will consider it hi.s dnty to govern them uprightly and not be a Regent merely in naim*. 'I’o 
his own people al Kngal he is well known for hi.s liberality and generosity. He is and always has been 
a great favorilo of the Kuropoaiis of the station, by whom ho is ronsidercs! a ‘thoroughly good fellow.’” 

Similar coniplinients followed from ’various source's, but one from Sir James I'ergii.sson di'serves to be recorded 

ill these pages, not only bfraiise of the high position whicli that gentleman then oceiipied, hul Ix'eause the 
lUteranee was alike prophelie and correct. Sir James sahl Me (llu' Regent) will leave* l»eliind him eiKliiring 
marks of his faithful ami boiienrial government,” and "be has the good of tin* people* sine-eredy at h<*art, ami I 
believe lliat he apare.*s himsidf no trouble to do what lu* knows to he he'st for tiu'm.” It ne'cd S('nrri;l3i' he* 
piiinteel out that elurbig tlu* minority of the present Maharaja, or ratlie*r iinlil the e|e*alli of the* Re'ge'iit, Jaysing Raei 
wa.s tlu* virtual rule*r of Kedhapur, and the iniproveimoiit whirh toedc plae'e in the nianage'meut of lhal State 
mii.st he e-ited to his cri'dit. 'J'iiat the advanceiiiu'nt nnide was gre:at, (*ven during tlii.s i>i‘rieKl, is e-viiletiei'd by 
the fact that in the early days of his rule his appointment as Regt'tit was regareled as Ix'ing heartily .satis- 
laetoi-y i‘ve‘u by extreme* Miiratha.s, who had renilere'el lh<*mse‘lvt's noteirious by llu'ir connection with a ce'rteiin 
(Uiiisr ix'li'hiv known as tlu? Kedhapur lihejl case. With all his dc.sin* for reform and the pi’eSHiire eif biisine.s.s 
atli'mUiiit ujxm an earnest leaigbig to fullll his duties to the utiim.st, the Re'geiit e'ould not dive*st himself 
elf lliat passion for travel which lie had imhihecl in hi.s early days. Whe*n, therefore. Sir James Kergusson left 

Iloinlaiy for Kngland in 1SH5, the; Regent of Kedhapur was rcaelily imUiced to ucimmpany him, and he .spemt 

soiiu* months in the Hritisb Isle's clewely olwe'rving there not only "men and mannei-s,” but also politics and trade*, 
:im1 [xirsoimlly inquiring into the industries anel inveiitiems which haves se) largely e'nhaneeel the gre\aln('Ns e)f tin* 
country. He lost no opportunity of ace[uiring useaful machiimry and implonients, lu* also purchase'd luiises ami 
shet'p lor breeding puqm.scs. A primary result of hi.s vi.sit to Kngland was the* ahoUlion of all dutie;s on traeU* 
In districts under his administration ; a fact which clmitcd the warm cemuuendation f>f the Govornejr-(,h*iu'ral in 
Council, wlio, in a Ciovonmumt Oais^/lc, commented upon "the lioneirahlc position whie?ii ho (the Reagent) has ,st;«‘uretl 
ibr the State of Kedhapur in thus Inking the load in the emancipation of trade:.'* Geivemnu-'iit furthe'r gave 
e‘Xpre;ssion to the hope that “the o.xamplo of Kolhapur may inlluonco other .SUilc.s te^ promote by .similar nn*asures 
the national commcivo of Imlia, in the rlovelopmcnt of which the n'ld interests of all fndiau rulers must lie*.” 
A fair future seemed in store for the Regent. 'I'hc reforms which he hnel intn)ducc*cl, both he 'for* and after his visit 
to ICiigland, found faveir of the people un<l, at last, steirm-tossoei Kolhapur seemed in a fair way to liavo peace, iliit 
it was not to be. Only a few weeks after his rcturn Jnyslng Rao was .suddenly stricken with illness and ij/d on 
the 3gth March, l88fi. The sad event created the litinost gi-icf in Kolhapur. '1 Vue, the .succession was .-o - t, 
hut again the troubled State wa.s face to fac<i with an Interregnum of dyua.stic rule, More than that, His Hight: ‘m. 
Jaysing Rao luid endear'd himself to the hearts of the people, Kuropeans as well us natives, and Ids do*ath came 
home to most as a ix’raonal li:i.«i8, 

'J'ho sorrow that was felt at the demise of the Regent found utterance in many ways, but outward 
expression took principal ahapu in a public meeting held on the 29th of March in Kolluipur, and presiili*tl 
over by Mr, Lee- Warner, the Political Agent, when an address of condolence was voted to the young Maharaja, 
an<l it. was decided to found suitahlo nieiuorials in memory of the late Regent. On this occtt.sion Mr, l.,ee-Warti<‘r 
delivered a siieech.so full of feeling and aflbetionate commendation tiiat it niay well ftiul place in this memoir, 
■After making a few prcUminoiy mmarkp, ho pit:occcded as ’ follows:-;" This tmswnhliigti of friends of tho 
deceased Regent has no- jarl.sdmtion in determining the place wlilch history will nswigii to Abba Sahhb as Rcgmjl 
of Kolhapur, That rnu^t be left to posterity ; but this, much I am bold cnbUglj to assert for myself, and fop 
all of ybu, that none of us foci tiie". sligiitcst ddubt ns to the honorable verdict which history tvill jiass on lln* 
public ciiaracter, of, our Irioid. , It is an uncontrovertible fact that, placed as' he was at the head of a nowl 
'.Ibnn of admmwtVation* ho diroctcdj.it with such integrity iand ability that the pioiihecies of those who pmiirual 
failure; have been diiiippointed. ; We can all l(obk: forward .with reaaoriabjic coufidehce.tb,,lf wo may not anticipate, 
tjie ■verdict ivhich' p^tc^Jty wjlU , pasb ori the lite R^nt, qf .Kolhapur..’ It is, howeyer^- .entirely without, our 
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province and rights to express an authoritative opinion on our departed friend as a private person and as 
one of our intimate associates. You will forgive me if I first look back upon his character from the standpoint 
of English society. As a general rule, the Englishman’s acquaintance with a nobleman of this country is 
limited to contact in public life or in large social gatherings. But it was not so with Abba Salieb. What 
struck me most on my arrival in Kolhapur was the pleasant experience that the English residents knew 
Abba Saheb and his family as they knew each other. Wc could judge of his character as a friend, and we 
shared his home life as he shared ours. I was often struck at his unselfishness, his gallantry, and his 
gentlemanly bearing. I found him an agreeable companion and an honorable friend, and I express no idle 
words when I say that we lost in him one who helped us to live not only for our fellow countrymen whose 
home is in this land, but also to live with them in the exchange of those personal and social courtesies which 
draw men together with bonds of affection. Abba Saheb believed in the value of intercourse with his European 
neighbours, and he never declaimed at the gulf which separates the classes, because he found it possible to 
bridge that gulf. He practised what he preached, and he has left amongst his mourners the whole European 
community of this city. But the greater bulk of his mourners are the people of his own country, and as you 
have asked me to express your feelings on this occasion, I accept the task. The estimation of a man's 
character in the minds of the general public will be the estimation of his character by those who know him 
best If I was asked what the public thought of Abba Saheb’s character, I would ask his family and his 
household whether he was a good father, a good husband, a good brother, or a good master. In his home 
life he thought ever of the good of others. He was free from conceit and self-seeking. He was liberal and 
enlightened. Those who served him served him with love, and those who owed him filial or brotherl3’- affection 
could give it from their hearts. I was present in the sick chamber within a few minutes of his death, when 
he communicated to me his last wishes, and the record of those wishes confirms the language I have used. 

He thought of the State he served, and hoped that your future ruler would obtain an English education to fit 

him for the high position he would be called to fill. He thought of his son who would succeed him at Kagal, 
and desired that he would be educated in England. He thought of his personal friends and he forgot none 
of those who had served him as private secretary, tutor or karbhari. Need I add that he made provision for 
the wants of his widow, the education of his daughter, and the comfort and happiness of those he left behind 
him? As he died so he lived, ever thoughtful of others. We are consequently met here to liquidate a debt 
of gratitude which we owe to one who applied his education and his natural gifts for the benefit of all, for 
the good of the State, for the drawing together of society, and for the healthy instruction of those who would 
succeed him. His title to our respect and affection is beyond dispute, and I am glad that the proposal to 

hold this meeting emanated from no suggestion of mine, but from a spontaneous and universal sentiment of 

all classes of society. I will not anticipate the propositions which will now be put to you, but I have 
endeavoured to show you what importance our dep>arted friend attached to education, and you will be prepared 
to consider favorably a motion for connecting his memory with some educational object. I will only add 
that his Ext". Honey the Governor has telegraphed his heartfelt condolences to the family of the late Regent, 
and from many prrts of the presidency sympathetic messages have been received for the untimely loss of one 
vvho.«9e lift" and work have been recognised as a matter of public interest.” 

His Excellency Lord Reay likewise paid the subjoined tribute to the merits of the deceased at the conclusion 
of a speech delivered by him at the public meeting held, in Bombay in connection with tlie movement for supplying 
Female Medical Aid for India. He said “ Within the last few days we have received the sad intelligence of the 
death of Jaysing Rao Abba Saheb, the Regent of Kolhapur. I do not think that a move enlightened administrator 
or a better man has ever held tlie reins of power in any native State. To , tlie State of Kolhapur his loss is for the 
moment almost irreparable ; and it has caused the deepest regret on public gi'ounds to tliis Government and on 
private grounds to those who, like myself, had the honor of numbering Abba Saheb among their personal friends. 
Only a few months ago I had the pleasure of welcoming him back from En^and, full qf health and vigour, and 
eager to apply to the benefit of his subjects the ideas of progress which had been developed in his own ,mind ,by 
' his visit to' Europe. , He' had bad the honor of a pereonal interwew with her Majesty the Queen, and she had, 
I believe, impressed upon him her desire to ameliorate the condition of his countrywomen However , this may 
be, almost' his first public act , when he returned to Kolhapur was to take the cliair at a lai'gfi - public meeting 
colled' , to'. further the cause of, medical educatipn for women in the .Southern Maratha, Counitiyi 'At that meeting 
. it was resolved tha.t ,the Regdnt should write to the ipean of the Medical Collie for Woihen at Philadelphia 
' in the Umtfcd Stotes, and procure thence a properiy-^u^ified medical lady who 'should devote herself to the tuition 
' bf women,, in the Southern Maratha Country, and' take charge, of the female ward of the Albert ' Edward. . H6spit?d 
, at kolhapun It, was als6 agreed that the Regent should , provide a hb^e and , salary for dje lady (ioctor,, ^d .ajso' 
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qii:\rler.s nml Hclmlarsliips ft)r inocliral '•.tudcuts. To all this Abl)a Salicl) oa.!Jfcrly af^rrcd, and in so doin^ ho has 
si'l an (!x:iini)Ii‘ woll worthy of imitation by Iho nil(.T5? of all iiativo Statt's. Mo has not lived to seo the tree blossran 
wliicli lie |)lanli;(l, but it will blossom and boar fruit. 1 rantiul doubt that thf' naino of Abba Salieb will hm^ hi: 
held ill alTeetioiiaU' rtMiiembraiu’e by Ids oounlryiiion and coiintrywoiueii, and 1 trust and btdievo that his .son, 

I he youthful Maharaja i»f Kolhapur, will tread in tin: footsteps of his lionorod father." 

In person live lali' Re^o'nl was jiortly and cnmniaii<linjjf, and his pU'asant expression evidmiml the 
jj^eiiialily of his dispi^silion. lie was ^onerous to a tl<-gree, eharilahle without hc'ing ostentations, and true a.s 
steel to thosi' who were’ honored, by Ids friendsldi) <ir whom he eoiisidereil had any elaim iiixm him. More 
I hail th:it, he was po.stiessed (d’ that kiiidliixe.ss oC heart which cannot find room for pridi* td' hirlli or station. 

( lis sympathy with the sufferings of the poor was g<‘iuiine ; and at times his actions n'seinhled Ihosi' of the 
proveibial saint wlm stripped himsidf in the liitler snow to ehiLhe one who asked for alms. It is related of 
Mis Mighness Jaysiiig Kao tlint on ^me ncraslon he l»‘nt hi.s own palaiikeiMi ia onler to have a cholera patiiMit 
eunveyi-d to his home, and that on aiifither In; cltssctsidi'd from his carriage for the ]>urpos«‘ of having an old 
lady wlio had hiien injurisl eonveyeil therein to hospital. Jnysing Kao Ahba .Saheb was an alfeetloiiati' son, 
inisl.iaiid and fallu'r. lie lost no op|)ortuitiLy of improving the position ol‘ tho.se over whom hi‘ was callisl 
iijimi to nde, and especially advocated the extension of ednealion. True, the tlesliiues nf the Stab' are still in 
Worthy Iiiiiids; hut no om* will he mon' ready to admit than the i>ri'.seat Maharaja that a ,seriou.s lo.ss wa.s 
indeed .sustained when the late ('hii'fof Kngal and Regent tif Kolhapur eiiteiv'd into resL 

'fhe Kajas of Kolhapur are tlie Ui’sa'iKlants of Kaja Kam, a sou of Shivaji, tlu* foiindor of the Maratha 
|jow<'r. (,>ii till* di'iitli of Kaja Rain’s sons, in f/'uix, thi* direct line xif Shivaji heeanus extinct, and a meiiiher 
nf the IMimisla family was adopted under the name of Hhiv'aji If. In iMir a treaty was concliuUsl between the 
I’u'itish tlovenirnent and the Kolhapur Durbar, by wliieli tlie former agreisl, in return for the cession of certain 
fiu'ts, to proleel the' Stale from tin* attacks of foreign powers ; wliilt‘ the child on lii.s part agreed to refer all disputes 
to the arbilr.'itioii of tlu; liriiisji ( loveniineiit Rut both Iieforo ami after tlius ti'eaty the Hritish CloviTiiiiient, 
wi.re obligi’sl to interfere in tin* allairs of the State. In t/(ic>, and again in owing to tlu‘ prevfdtmce 

of piracy fi\»m the port of Malwan in Kolha]mr, tJnsy .sent exjvslilions against Kolhapur, whieli reaultisl in the 
'itippivsision of piracy and in tlie Kaja agreeing to givi: compen,’;5ation for the Ic>.s.seH sustaini'cl by the IiriLi.sli 
jiKM-ehaitts, lletwi'cn i8j 2 and 1S29 the (Inverninenl Avere three times obliged to .sand a force against the ehief 
Shahriji, ivUo was a umirnilsome aiul profligate ruler, for hia aggressions. On his tUxath, in 1838, a Comniil of 
Ki’geiii'y was (‘rttaldished to conduct the adminiKtraUon iluring the uiiiiority of Shivaji III. Owing to tiisagreement 
among the monihers of thi.s council, and tlu: consequent annrdiy, the llrilish Government appointed a minister of its 
own.* 'I'hi' efforts, however, which he miule to reform the ailinlnistration gave rist* to geutiral rcbeUloa. After 
the suiJpri.‘SHion of tliis rising all the forks were dismrmlleil, the system of hcreflitary garrisons was abnlished, 
and the inilltury force wa.s' diahanded In iSdj a treaty was concluded witli Shivaji III., who bound himfeielf 
ill all niarters of importance to he guided hy the advice of the liritish Government. In r 8 ( 3 (>, on his deaihlied, 
.Shivaji was allowed to uilopt lii» aiater‘s aon, Kaja Rani, as his successor, Rjija I'tam, however, who g'avc 
promise of futum cxccllonco, died in, 1870 at Floreiico, whilst on his return journey from Europe ti* fndi-i. 
Sliivaji IV. sueceoded Raja R;ijw by adoption, lie was inveutod with the Knighthood of the Order of the star 
of India. As alriiady stated, he, in 1883, bcearae iii8.anc tiiul this circumsUuico led the Uombay Govcirntuen*. 
r,t> apfmint a Coinieil of Regency. Shivaji diet! in 18H3, and having no i8,suc wiw succeeded , by adoption hy 
^'■<'S.hwant Ra(>, uMriJ Uaba Saheb, under tlie style and title of Shahu Chhatrapati, who, as mentioned in the 
previous part of tliis meraoir, is the eldest sou of the late liogent, and who is at present studying at the 
Kaja liain College. The Rajas <if Kolliapur receive a saliito of nineteen guns. 

•The Kc)lhapnr State has an area of about 3,8 id sipiare, miles, with a population of about 800,189 persons. 
Tlxe, gross annual revenue is e.stimated at Rs. 33,19,7(10, or ;^ 33 i, 97 d, axtd the State maintains a force of 1,(184 nten. 
The jxrincipality Iitw 174 schools rind a IVoviucial College, iho cost of education in 1883-3 being Rs. 81,000. 
, Eleven chiefs tjwe feud to Kolhnpur, to whRh llioy pay fiirxilar or presents on the occasion of a succession and 
iin minual, contribution on account of sprvicjca, Kolhapur liUs long bcoji. held in high esteem for Uie antiquity 
of its sacred shrines and famous cloiatci's which how Jlc burled in the. earth. . The town iip picturesquo, and 
adorned with Ijandsouie odlfjccs. The Dewan Is a young Parai , gientlem.an, Mi*. Mcrjililmi Koovetji, CI.E. 
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H.E. Nawab Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 

Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 

j 



HIS nobleman, whose family name is Mahomed Mazahr-ud-deen Khan, and wliose fxdl titles 
are Rafath Jung, Bashir-ud-Dowla, Oomdath-uI-Mulk, Azam-ul-Umra, Amir-i-Akber, Asman 
Jah Bahadur, was born in the year 1839, and is therefore now fifty years of age. He is 
the great grandson of Mir Nizam-ud-deen Khan, the second Nizam of the Deccan, whose 
daughter, the Begum Bashir-ul-Nissa Sahiba, was married to Nawab Teg Jung, Shums- 
ul-Umra, Amir-i-Kabir II. By this marriage there were born two sons, the elder Mahomed 
Sultan-ud-decn Khan Subkut Jung, Bashir-ul-Mulk, the present Nawab's father, who pre-deceased his father 
Shums-ul-Umra II., and the younger Nawab Mahomed Rafee-ud-deen Khan, Oomdath-ul-Mulk, who, on his 
father’s death, became Shums-uI-Umra, Amir-i-Kabir IIL, and in the year 1869, the first Co-Regent of 
Hyderabad. Being himself c.htldless he brought up the subject of this sketch and his elder brother Mahomed 
Vazee-ud-deen Khan, MolitasUim-ud-Dowla, who died in i88r, as his own children. Shums-ul-Urara III., 
being, like his father Shums-^ljUmra II., a man of culture and of scientific, mathematical, and mechanical 
attainments, took great pain^^lih the early training of his young charges, both of whom received a complete 
course of education in and Arabic. The early career of the two brothers was uneventful, as in the 

then existing state of Hyderabad there was no opening in public life for younger scions of noble houses, 
and vci*y little perhaps for the elder ones. 

In the year 1869, the death of His Highness the Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowla, and the fact of the heir to the 
throne being a minor, caused a revolution in the political as %veU as the social conditions of Hyderabad life, a 
new form of Government being absolutely necessary. The Government, with the concurrence of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council, took the form of a Regency, with the late Sir Salar Jung and Shums-ul-Umra 
III. as Regents. The Ministers of the four Departments of State into which the Government was divided were 
appointed from among the junior branches of the nobility, the chief and most important of these appointments, 
that of Minister of Justice, being offered to Nawab Asman Jah, then known as Nawab Bashir-ud-Dowla 
Bahadur. Owing to his position as great-grandson of the second Nizam, and his approaching marriage with 
the daughter of His Highness Afzul-ud-Dowla and the sister of the present Nizam, Sir Salar Jung felt some 
hesitation in offering the appointment to him, as it was felt that the fact of a member of the foremost noble 
house in Hyderabad, second indeed only to that of the Nizam's, , taking up such an appointment would 
be looked upoji with disfavor and be considered tn/hf dig. When it was pointed out, however, to the Nawab 
that so important a post as that of Minister of Justice should be held, in the then existing state of affairs, by 
some nobleman whose rank and position would give weight to the appointment, he cast aside all personal 
considerations, and accepted the office in the interests of his infant sovereign and the welfare of that sovereign’s , 
country and its people, only stipulating that the salary attached to the post — ^viz., Rs. 5,cx)0 per mensem, should 
not be received by him. The new appointment brought the late Sir Salar Jung and . the Nawab into almost 
daily personal int^oursc, which in time ripen^ into friendship,' The constrained relations between the two 
fairiiUes , which the, very conditions of Hyderabad life had previously made almost a necessity/ very soon 
disappeared, and in its place , mutual confidence and respect were engendered,; which lasted throughout the life- 
time of the Ute Minister. In the year 1875, when the late Sir Salar Jung made a“ lengthened toUr in Europe, 
;tTiy^ , Nawaj), in addition to his dnties as Minister of Justice, was appointed conjointly with .the Minister’s 
/hpjphew, Nawab Ittook^ramr-ud-Dowla, to conduct the duties of Prime Minister / eind Regerit, the Utteir , 
,N;awah adihg in 'a junior capacity. For th^, sial][ arid ability witli which' he, 'carried, , on, the duties during 
'the protracted the, .Nawab., received ithe. thanks .and. afcknbwl^gmenU- of .the’.Gbvemmen.t 

ofijrtdia. , .Nawab siibseqaently ’ act^ .for the .Mii^ister , bn two or thre^ pMasipis during his .'absence Jrani ' . 
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I I \ «lcM .iliiul, .iiul tlio niiiinn'r in whirh h(' pcrforiiK d his diilii’s ojk h Liiii' nu I wilh iinihirm iippniv.il Wlu ii 
111 *' I’lituv nl W.ilos visiLi (1 riuli*i, Llic N.nv.il) .lUil his l.iU l)ri>tlh r \v dcpiildl lo proMW'd l(t (JomiMV 

l'n' H |)if-,('iilaliv< s (if ihi'ir unch' Uk' (*n-K('t'i*iil, who was then in .i wi.ik si, Ur df In .dlh, .d^-i I ni IIi> 
l\')y,d IIii;hn('ss’ r(‘i‘( plioii. I Ik* Naw.ih also nrrompiiiurd Ills lIit;luKss lln* Ni/.mi (o tin I'nH'l.mi.itmn 

Dnrh.ir al l)«lhi, and it'ciivid a c'onnn»’in<nMUon nu dal. 

On (hr ildilh »>!* (hrir imrlr Sluiins-nl-l rmiM III, Aiuii*-i-K,d)ii , in id/'/f tin* N.iw.d* ,md his hirdni 

Mohl,isluin-ud-I)c>wla sikk'i ( d< fl in Ins I'slalcs and pmpntv. Ihii* .1 siiu ■, nl liniilih , ,ind nimn\aim . Ik ”,.111, 
hut wr will ]Kis-, nvri- ihis pi'iiml in the* N,uvali's hh , only tnnlrnliiiu oiiisi |\i s hy s.iyint; Ih.il Ihi i»u';hnul Ihi . 
Iryiin; Linir his i'«>iidin‘l was nni* of siiii>lr-imndr(hu ss nl puipnsr, In cnnsidi'ilii'.', limn (hr inliir‘ 1 , nl In, 
snyiiri;;n th.m hi-, own, which Ik* always suhoi<liiialcd to iIk* Ioiiiki. I'Ik dtalh nl the l.ili Sir S.il.ii 

Inni;, in iSS^, aj^.iin iaii*,(*d a ch.m};r in llii (lnv«*iiinK nl, and a (niimil nl' Ui m \ w.i*. appninh il nl wimh 
thr Naw.ili was a pmininiiit nirinlK r, Ihr csriMiliv.*, hnw«*\M, n 111 lining in Liu* hind-, nl Kapi Nai nndlnii 

I’l 1 sh.id, and Liu* prrsrnl Sir Salar Jiinj>, as |niiU adiinii'-.Lialnis, I'm^iid. llir i In 1 nl tin* \(ar wlnn lli> 

Ili^hucss (hi Ni/ain, atlc'iulcd hy the Ivyn ininL adininiUialni , wmU In (.ihiilli on i \i it In (hr Viuhu and 
.il-,!! In VI ‘W till* KKliihilion, tlu* Nawah was a'^aiii i*iitnish‘d snhly willi llu* diitu , nl Ihi .idniiiii .li ilmn 
Durinp, this Liiiu*, haviiin nrcasinii to I'nimiiiinicalr with the ki stdeal, who was .dsn al (.iliull.i, ii ';.iidiii'‘ 

III ilU I’s cniiiirtlcd with thr Slati , hr tnok ihr nppiuLiinily of ur^;iiii; in Ihn ihli* ,md ln\al l,iii''ii.i';i* (hr 1 \pi dn in v 

n(' pl.u'iiif^ III, Ilij^hnrss on thr throiu* nf his aiicrstnr , as snnii as hr slimild hav<* .itl.uiiid In, tiia|niilv 
.iccnrdinjif to llu* M,ihninrdan law vi/., al thr ajj;r nf rij^Iitri'ii, a inuist* hr h II calli d upnii In .idnpl nwiiii*. 

In tlu cnnrusinn ill width hr Iniind inattrr.s in tin* varinii-, ch*partnK‘nts of thr Stair. Hr wa , lii';lilv .".lalilud 

In lilul that his o[)init)ii aiul views on tins inipoilant point win* sli.nnl Imlli hy llu* I‘,mIi*Ii Kr* uh nl and 

hy the* Viceroy, Lord Kipon, wlio hiinscir ranir .shortly al'tt nvai ds to llydirahad tor (hr Kiiiiinny nt ilw 

installation. 

In the Nawah w.as tlt*putr(l hy Ills Ili^hnc'.s In ju*oc<‘cd to Loiulon a*, hi, t hit f i*rpr< sriUniu/, nn 

till* orcasion of Hrr Majrsty Ouern Victorhi's Juhilrr. ‘I'hr tad and lihrralily with widi h In fnliilldi ,dl tin 


dulirs tif tluiL position air lu'sh in the recolltetlon of Kiif'lish sni'irty. It wa**. whili* hr was thus 1 U",.!'*, d th,il 

hi* rrreivrd (hr gratt'ful lidiin^s of (lir linal rt'mpinition i>f his mint*, in hi-, jiroiuolinu in the pnst nf I'litnr 
Minister in his nativo country. Keelinjf the nerd of an adviser of mat are eypn-irnct and ripi judfpui nl, Hi*. 
1 Ii^;htu‘s 4 was coiivineed that nti belter Heleclioii ctmld lu* iiiadi* Ih.in in thr person of nni who h.ul ahc.uk 
j^ivt'U prtMifs of the jxissession ofthest* qualities, and who luul so will st'rved his ‘.ov. rci;»n'i, inti 11 I*, durinu 

his mluorily. Hr, thrrrforc, with thr cnusral tif the ndtish ( iovi'rnnu'nt, appiitilril llu* N.iw’ah to thr pn t 

l< ft vaeanl hy the resignation nf Sir Salar juag. Having enmph led all thr e« rrnmnirs h< lnnp,iijg tn In 

iiiis.sion In kondnii, and having hren priNoiially prrmMiled In Hi*!* Maj<*,ty at an inlrrvirw in Wind .nr (’:i,tli', 


In* ha.strnrd to vrtnni in ordrr iti take* up th'* <hiUf*rt of his new pudlinn, And Ironi that time to th*’ prcMUi 
<l,iy lie Ills iKivi*!* paused in his unremitting ilevotion to the pnhilr si-rvlc,*. Hi*, K.vrrih'ncy assinnrd 1 h.irqr 
nf his tiiVu'o on thr ^uili of July, 1 SS 7 , carrespnading vvilli the -iblli Sluhr.iw'ar, i ur* l'\i>,li. In a nndt|t*.trh,u 
which tlu: Minimi*!’, with the Ni/.Wh appixival, mned on leisnming nlhm, he i miucialril the several priiiclph ,. 
on W'hinh hih administiulinn would bo eondiictc’d. Having intimated his resnlulinii to devote all l»is time and 


e*nerRy to hecuriiig tin* wdfim* of the people and thu good nf tin* Stale, and in tuida* his t»inilui‘.tratiun 
keep pane with tlio progrrs.s of thu times, he promised to do his best for the u.'yru’uUural, ennuuercial, and 
iiulustriul development ol' tin* coimli 7 , and to give Kpecial support In the railway and mining iiUrn*sls. An 
equal administration of justieo wouhl he secured, the judicial tribunals would hr strengthened, iimi ntui li 
needed reforms would hi' carried out in thi: adnixiiLstnition of gaols. ICdur:iti«jn, especially pruimry education, 
would he oncouragexl : tlte numlicr nnd etllcumcy of medical Instltuliom wouhl hi* hicreuKed, special firnve.ion 
hying made for the heuent of wonteii; while ineasiuvi wouhl he taken for improving the sanitary eouditinu 
of the e'ountry generally. In a further nutifirnlion hn lntiuiati*<] his willingncsH to give aiuliema.* to all who 
iniglU vvisli Ui call upon him, lixud hourn buiug appohilisd for that purpose. Special days mid hnuis wtrr 
uaiuud for the varioua scereiaries to tranaact buatness with Um Minister, the Pidlllcal find tlu* idiuuicial Si'en'taries, 
Um Na^im Ihiftor-i-Mulkl, ami Uic Accountant-rreneml ami 'rriia.4uixT waiting on him, however, on nil working 
days. 'J’Uc arrangcinenln tlum made have Iwcii regularly p.nvrh*^! out to the great udvamage of uii concerned 
in the afiministralioii of Um State, as well as to tlie bmwUt of tlu* people of I iydumbiul. One of tin* llrst 
and moHt onerous calls upon his attention wsa Ute ca;posmrc of qucntioiuiblt* conduct on the part of un 
ofnditl who had been previously much trwtslcd by the State in the conduct of its negtjtiatbns with Hritish 
capitaliBts in London, TJje formation of eoropanioa Ibt* development of tho rersourew of Hydcmhad, both 
by railway a»di hy mining operational had been fomid indispensable, and a weU-khown olHeial had b&tm 
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omplo^'cd as the agent of Ilis Illghne&s’ Government in its further dealings with Englibh financiers for Iht 
working ot the Singareni coal-field, and for the exploration of the mineral wealth believed to lie hidden in 
remunciative abundance over the dominions of the Nizam A concession hatl accordingly been granted, with 
the approval of ITis Excellency the Viceroy and of the India Olliee, by which the right of prospecting o\cr 
tlie whole territory was reser\Ld to certain per-^ons on condition of their foiming a Comp my with a capital 
of iJ" 1,000,000 sterling. Of this capiLil ^ 150,000 was to be called up at once for the immediate w'uiking ol 
the Siiigiieni iniiw, while the remainder, it was hoped, would be available for luining fuithcr discoveries to 
jirofitcible account. The concessionaires, however, obtained from the Company a vote of the whole of thi^' 

halaiu’c, or ;i^85o,ooo, in fully paid-up shares as the price of their concession. The agent of Ills Highness lent 

Inmst 11 to this transaction, and also accepted onc-fourth of these shares from the concessionaires as the pure, 
of his concuinmcc; and a large number of thcac shares so obtained he then procci-Jerl to sell to his own 
nnjiloyfr, the Nizam, representing at the same time that these were being purchased in the open market. TIu 
character of all these operations had been carefully concealed, though Nawab Sir Asman Jah had seen some reason 
lor suspicion wliilst he was in London, at the very time when they were being earned on. It was not lung, 
however, before revelations were made, and were followed by prompt action on the part of the new Minislci. 
riir ])rice paid for the shares to the agent was recovered from that oflicial, and he was removed from tin 

public service, A Parliamentary inquiry into the manner in which the concession had been valued and sold 

was also gi.inled in London, and ended in a report, the results of which are still m suspense. 

At the end of the first year of Asman Jah’s tenure of oflice, the result of his vigorous endeavours were 
clearly marked. The budget was not only submitted to tlie Nizam much earlier than was usual, but some 
important changes were made in the mode of classification adopted, the effect of wliich was to indicate more 
dearly the nature of both the receipts and expenditure. One of the first measures of the new administration wa.s 
the pn'paratioii and promulgation of a scheme of local finance, under which municipalities and local authorities had 
allotted to them certain cesses and special sources of revenue which were made strictly available for local purposes 
Important modifications were also made in the salaries and grading of revenue officials. In various ways the 
Minister has (‘ndcavoured to give effect to the promise which he made on assuming office to encourage the extension 
of iiidigcnou.s industries throughout His Highness’ dominions. A shawl manufactory has been started under the 
auspices of Government at Golconda, and a staff of skilled workmen has been procured from the Pimjaub to teach the 
art of .shawl weaving to local workmen. His Excellency, on the occasion of a visit to the cloth and silk factories 
at Golconda, made a grant of l<s. 1,000 to the establishment, adding a valuable present from himself. In order to 
encourage local manufacturers to improve the quality of their productions, the Minister issued instructions to the 
various (tovcrnnient departments that paper of local manufacture, as well os other manufactures, should be used 
in preference to that obtained outside the Nizam’s dominions. lie also established on Imgation Board, allotting 
to it ten lakhs of rupees, whose labours have already greatly benefited the State. 

In addition to the multifarious duties which fall upon the Minister of a great State, especially when he has tii 
aequainl himself with matters of detail not likely otherwise to come under his cognizance, Sir Asman Jah and his 
right-hand man, the Moulvi Mushtak Hus.sain, probably did more than anyone else in India to give practical effect to 
the movement for bringing European medical aid within reach of helpless women in the Zenanas of tlie country. 
When Maliomedans of the stamp of these officials give countenance and support to tliis new philamhropic 
.scheme, the old prejudices of tlic people must rapidly disappear, and this is what is happening in Hyderabad. 
Mushtak llu.ssain, ewen when in a subordinate position, always showed the greatest interest in medicine and surgery, 
and his ciicouragcincnt of the hakinis to improve their methods and enlarge their knowledge was not without its good 
results. On the occasion of the visit of Sir Asman Jah to Calcutta in 1888, the Viceroy and Lady Duftcrin warmly 
congratulated His Excellency, and expressed their appreciation of all that had been done to promote medical 
education on the European model in the State of Hydcmbad. On the occasion of the Queen-Empress’ Jubilee*, 
the Ntawab was created a Knight-Commander of the Most Eraiuent Order of the Indian Empire. The ceremony 
of investiture was perfonned by the Resident, Mr. A-'P. Howell, CS., who, in proposing the hcaltli of tlie 
Minister at the dinner which preceded the investiture, said as follows ; — '* Dcforc wc leave the tabic I would 

ask you all to join me in the pcifomiance of a duty which is at once a privil^e and a pleasure. Wc arc*, 

as you know, eusscmbled here this evening to do honor to Sir Asman. Jah. We arc assembled to present to 
tJie Nawhb the Insignia of ICnight-Commandcv of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. Let me 

remind you that the Order was instituted by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress in 1877, to reward services 

rendered to Her Majesty and to the Indian Empire, and to commemorate the proclamation of her title of 
Empress of India. Let me also remind you that the Vicei'oy is the Grand Master of the Order, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connau^t and the Duke of Cambridge are Extra Kniglits Grand 
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romiuiinilci s, ami lan'il Kaay, Lord C’oniK'iimra, and Sir rmlcrick RoIkmIs arr Kiiij^hts (Irand C'<imin:uul(M's. 
Willi Ihis <listiii«»iiisli<‘(l Lin* Nawali Sir Asman J.ili will tin's (‘V('ninf^ Ik* foniially associated.* *" * 

la*l me reniiml yon Llial Sii‘ Asman Jali bt'lon^s to (»iu‘ of llu* most noble families of Hyderabad. He i.s a 
diKs't deseendant of llie Ni/.<nn'.s. llis nnele was tin* lirsl C!()-Re};j‘nl of llic Hydi'i'abiul State vvilb that most 
tltstin};nisbed .statesman, the late* Sir Sidar J'lu* Nawab's anei stors have always laid tin* eliii*! militaiy 

eommaiul under the Ni/ain, nann'ly, that of tin* P.itj^.di or bousc*bold troops, liuleed, my own belief is, that in 
Ids bearl of hearts the Nawab retains a lurkiti}* pri'ferenee for the caieer of his aneeslors, and that, in his 
yoim^^er days at all <*v'enls, he would gladly hav(‘ e’ce]i.'m| 4 <*tl the pen for the swoul. Had he done so, no doubt 
Ibe same eannsslness of [>urpos<; and tlevotion to duly would have broii/.;ht him to the front as a .soldii'r whieh 

h,iv<‘ broiij^hl him to tin* front ms a <*ivirKin. At all events, durinj; the Aff^han eampaij^n and subsequently, the 

Nawab oH'ered his own si*rvir('s and tin* services of his troops to the liritish ( iovernnient. C’ominj.; down to 
111-, .idministr.itive career 1 (hid that tin* Nawah n‘eeive<l ins ollieial Iraininj; as Minls(<*r of Jiistiei*, whieh post 
he held lor foiirlt'eii years willnait any salary in order to fiualily for llu* luj;h oftiei* ot (.'o-Ri-j^ent in the 
e\<’ni of a vai'aney oi'ciiri injj;. Tin* Nawah acted as Minister on sev(*ral occasions tliirin^^ tin* lih'tinu* of tin* 
late Sir Salar .lun^^, and afli r his tlealli as Seiii<»r Administrator during the ahsenre of the Mahaitija the 

IN vhkar. lb* bas also b<‘i‘n a member of the (\iiineil of Regi nry and of tin* Conneil of Stale, aiul IImh tiim* 

last year be w.m the eliit*f n*pri'S{ ntativi* of lliH inghiu*.s.s* (it>v<*rnment at tin* jnliiU Her Imperial Majesty. 

L.istly I may add that at tin* earru'st ri‘(|uest of His Highiu'ss ami with tin* approval iif tin* fiovenior-( li'iu*ral 
Ml (‘otinril, tin* Nawab has, alter a year of (‘vt'Mtfnl probation, be<‘n eonlirm(*(l tinili* reei'iilly nndi'i* eiri’iiinstanees 
ol spe*eiul honor as the [)ennan<*iit Minisl<*r of I lytlmiibad. Services U» the Hyderabad .Stale are imiet'd .services 
to Her Maje.sly's Indian Ivmpire, and thius, having attained the Iiigbe.st honors that bis own Hoveniment could 
confer, it may well lie t.uitl that the Nawab enters worthily into that most Kmiiieut Order sinvially designed 
to reward sei*\'iee.s ri‘iider<‘il to Her Majesty's Iiuliau Rmpire.” 

Tin* Nawab is about tivi* feet uiin* iiielies in height, of a .strong and robust build. He has luindsona*, 
ari.slocrutie features, with a pleasant expre.s.siou aliout thi* face. He is n*lim'<l and polished in his inamiei'H, 
and tiol h'ss eoarU*on.s |o hi.s inferior.s than to his equals. He i.s an e.\ee))ent rider, a good whip, a eapllal 
shot. He is well r<*ad in lN‘rslan and Arable lileralmx*, lt> which he latterly adiled a knowledgt* of the 
KiiglLsh language. landing that hi.s puhlk* .'iml privah* duties, on all <nv{i.sion.s wlien ht* had to ii*[>re.senl 
his uncle the Co-Regent at ent<‘rt.'nnm(‘ULs and rect‘ptionH al llu* palaiv, liroiight lilm more frequently into 
eonlaet with Ktiglisli gentlemen tlniu formerly, and that liis own waul of knowhalgt* of the KngHsh language, 
as well us ignorance of Hindii, 4 taiu on the part of many of hi.s Knglisli frieutl.s, aeted as a har to a mon* 
free and general int<‘reour.se between them, he applied Imn.self diligently to aequiring it. In thi.s he madi* 
eonsidej-abU^ progress, and in n short time* was ahh: to catYy on (conversation in llnit langniige and also to read 
ami writ«: it fairly well. His Rxecllenry i.s v<*ry fund of ontex'laiiiing his English friends and di.stinguishcd visitors to 
1 lydernhad, and Ids hospitality is always as princely as it is gonial. He has, in addition to im exteii.^lvo and 
i‘ottinujdlous palace in the <’ity, tv/o or three ehamiing country houscH, whieh, Uk(* his palaei*, arc lavishly (Uted 
up and funii.slicd in the ICuropcan style. One of the ialtcr, a mile or so beyond the city, (billed Jehanoonmh, 
is OIK.* of the .sights of Hydoralmd, and J.s visited by all .striingt'rs coming to the Deccan. Being the (ommajider-in- 
riiief of the Patgah, or hou-schold iroujib, he maintains a large body of men, romja’ising iulantr}', cavalry, and 
artillery, be,sid(,'S a conHulcrablc nnmlK.T of irn'gulaiu 'I’lie Nnwnb is a staunch friend of the British, and on the 
outbreak of the Afghan war he was, as stated above in the Kesident's speech, tlie lirst of the llydenihud nobles 
to olfur to pliico a body of mounted and fool soldiers fully e<|inj)pcd and armed at his own expense at the 
diftiKisa! of tiic (ioveriimcnt of India, and he also volunteered his personal Hcrvit*es as commander of his 
contingmU, or in any (jther eapadty which the Government might think fit. 'Hn* Nawab's annual incoiiK;, 
derived from his per.soiial Jaghirs and Haigtih lands alone, amounts to about Rs. i3,oo,cxx), or ^120, (xx); his 
dtariticH are said to Ik* large, one of the n.‘C('nt iuHtancc'.s of his munificence bohig a grant of R.s, 10,000 to 
the Mahoincdan College at AUgurh, to which His Excellency lavid a visit last July on his way to Simla. As 
idretidy stated, Uie Nawab has married a sister of His IJighiicttS tlxc present Nizam, but has no issue. 
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Sir James Braitliwaite Peile, K.C.S.I. 


IR JAMES BRAITHWAITE PEILE was born at Liverpool on April 27, 1833, and is the 
second son of the Rev. T. W. Peile, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, editor of the 
“Agamemnon” of ./Eschylus, and sometime Head Master of Repton School. Mr. Peile’s scholastic 
career was a brilliant one, and gave promise of those eminent qualities which distinguished him 
in after years. He was educated at Repton School, and in 1852 gained an open scholarship 
at Oriel College, Oxford. In the following year he took a First Class at Moderations, and shortly 
afterwards went up at the first Indian Civil Service Examination which took place in July 1855, when he 
stood tenth on the list of the twenty successful candidates. He pursued his collegiate course until December 1855, 
when he took a First Class in the Final Classical School and graduated B.A. In 1868, during a well-earned 
furlough, he proceeded to the degree of M.A. His career in India commenced in October 1856, w’hen he 
entered the Bombay Civil Service. After passing in Marathi and Guxerati, and serving short periods at Thana 
and Surat, he was sent to Ahmedabad, and was in charge of the post-office there during the Mutiny. In 
1858 he was attached to the office of the Educational Inspector in Guzerat, Mr. (now Sir) T. C. Hope; and in the 
following year he was specially deputed to conduct the inquiry into the claims of the Thakore of Bhavnagar against 
the British Government on account of land and sea customs. This duty was satisfactorily fulfilled, and he had 
the gratification of receiving the thanks of Government for the ability he displayed. In December of the same 
year Government employed him to enquire into the circumstances of the Talukdars of tlie Ahmedabad Collectorate, 
and his reports presented in i860 led to the passing of Bombay Act VL of 1862, the first of a series of Acts since 
passed in various parts of India for the relief of indebted landholders. In 1861 he was appointed Alienation 
Settlement Officer, Guzerat, and a few months later Assistant to the Revenue Commissioner, Northern Division. 
His next appointment was to the Secretariat as Acting Under Secretary to Government in the Re\'enue Department, 
a position in which he was soon after confirmed At the close of 1862 he was appointed on special duty to 
carry out the provisions of the Act for the amelioration of the Ahmedabad Talukdars, which he had been 
instrumental in having passed. He was engaged on that duty until 1 866, when he was nominated Commissioner 
for revising subordinate civil establishments, and at the same time Registrar-General of Assurances. As 
Commissioner he submitted to Government numerous reports for the revision of salaries and establishments, 
and the re-distribution of territorial divisions and sub-divisions. In 1867 he proceeded to Europe on furlough. 
Before his return to duty the Directorship of Public Instruction, vacant upon the retirement of Sir Alexander 
Grant, was oflFered to and accepted by him. His scholarly accomplishments well fitted him for the post, and 
hie fully justified the high expectations entertained of him. During his tenure of office he gave special attention 
to the improvement of vernacular schools and to the development of training colleges' for paale and female teachers, 
and' to obtaining support for schools from municipal funds. 

In 1870 the duty fell to Mr. Peile, as director, of receiving (at Rajkote) from the Governor, Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, charge of the Rajkiimar College, then opened for the education of the young Chiefs of Kathiawar. The 
College was the ifirst of its kind in India, and the novel experimept was at first viewed by the Chiefs with some 
distrust and m■isgi^fing. At the opening meeting in the College Hall, Mri Peile, addressing the Governor, said, after 
reviewing the history of Kathiawar uhdeii' previous, rulers — “ Sir, you are here the first Governor under the British 
Empire who; has penetrated into the heart . of thik province/ not backed by a Mulkgiri, .fdree to harass arid destroy, 
but, to give the sanction of yo'uV prince ; to a tiew : and ■bold experiment for 'the general good, and to open a fresh 
, chapter in the, social, ^ucation 'of ithese ypUng Chiefs/ by directing that their moral alnd niental training wjtliin these* 
walls shali begin, lif 'titiis is dqe pf those cases where' the . exercise , of faith' in bhr purposes ijS 'hard, yet let tjhiose 
'■.chiefs ,i^hq'.lmve sbhs,,, believe that "We .inress ^is discipline upo^n them, "because we have ourselv« e'xpefiericed ' 
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ilK virtue. l,i‘l tlu'in bdi<’ve thiit thf iiuMi wli<> liavc eonquerod and now adininisU'r India, that all those 
who ndc llio British ICinpire at home and ahn^ad, have been unhesitatingly sent to puhlir. schools from far salVr 
homes than (heirs. Let llu'iti heliev(? (hat, lutwever respeetahle (heir own lives may he, 3''('t their children must 
ijievitahly lx* surrounded at home by sul>ll<' *'111(1 eorruiitiiif' iiilluenees, from \vhi(di their sal(‘st refu^^c' and [)rolerlion 
is lu're. Let them heli('ve that this ('ollej^e, rij^hlly used and heartily supporli'd, Avill hecoiiu' tin* stroiifr(*.sL ludwark 
of their ri.qhls, and lot (Ikmii Id'l asMind, as your Kxr'dlenr.y has assured them, that tin* students of this Colh'f^e 
will not he (slueated to he p<‘dants, or Anii-licised (nit of syinpathy with the traditions of tiu'ir fathers and tlu' 
habits of their people. We .shall rather settle to .streiiHlhen tlieir minds to jud};e broadly and soundly (he praelii'al 
(liiesliotis vvhirh will h<‘ presented to them. W<* shall desire to open their hearts to a luimanisinjj; intere.st in all 
('Ia.s.ses (d' their people', evt'ii tiu' reinoLc'st and lowest, in thus*' who dilfer Iroin them and are' fiviiik with them, 
a.s Well as tho.se who eoiirt them and mini.sle'r to their pleasures. We shall di.sciplim' Iheii- liexlies in (he manliiie.s.'. 
and hardihood of tin: ICiij^li.sh piihlie .schexilhoy. Wo shall te'ach tliem tfi vahu' jiislie'i' and uphold it, even to 
tlii'lr personal loss. It will he; our aim that they may become' and feel that they are wise'r lima their siihjei’ls, 
anti 3'eL llial they shall Ix' prepartal to res[X'eL that voice of puhlie Jud^'inenl on the aels o( imhlie men wliieli 
has Ix'e'n likened to the^ vefu'e of (iod. *■*'>’■ ft is snflieienl for ihi' prese'iU to ('liter on the work hi'fore 
us with the conviction that the* W('ll-he'lnj[^ eif the' .siihject i.s hound up willi Llu' eiiltun* of the Chief, and in 
the hiqx' that if mueh has been tloiie with far smaller advaiitaj^es, <»r eve'U iineler umiiy drawbacks and diltieiiltiirii, 
by the elder C'liie'ftaiiis who liave met your K.\'cell<‘nry Ikto to-day, a f,n*ea( vwji’k lies before tlio.se lutiin' nih'rs 
of Kathiawar wh<j will j^ivesp with ther strenp:th of well-ediie’ateel minds the' hmeliii/^ jirinciple eef txir polilieal (‘mp:r»‘; 
IhaL aju.sl' and wi.se ndiiiiiiistratioii is the suro.sl ^^uanuiteo e‘f the* trihulary llirmie'," 

Mr. IVih' was Dire'elor of Buhlie: Instrue'lioii unlil 1H72, when at the' r<'<]Ui’st of Sir IMiilip Wodehonse' he 
tempeu'ariiy li lied the post of Municipal (^miinissiom'r of Ihnnhay in sucee.ssioii t«> Mr. '1*. C. Hope;. In iSy^, af;ain 
III the reapmst <»!' Sir l’hili[) Wode.houso, lu' went to Kathiawar us Acting INilitical Aj^t'nt, in which appointment 
ho was conlinneel in 1X7^1. Mr. !‘eile.''s career in Kathimvar i.s probably the part of his puhlie life* vvhieh he* 
re, 'gavels with tlie greate'.sl priile. Of all ])ublie^ olRce.s timse of jxtlitie'al onirts'.s at tin' Courts of the' native 
Climfs elenuiml fx'vhaps the t‘xei*n.s<' of luue’h tact, judgni<*nt, and ahilil.v, and tlie.se' (jualiLie,*.s, cempled ultli 
a kuowk'dgo of llu’: language', rustoms, ami luihils of the people-, go far to eirsure* siie-e'e-ss. 'I'liest- eoiulition.s 
o.xisUsl ill an eminent degree in Mr. IVile, and he luid not lu;en long in Kathiawar before he* maile his 
inllueucc felt. When lu; took charge, tin; prejvince was, under a ivfeirmed system of admlnistniliem, emerging 
slowly from the wild and lawless condition in' wliicli it had hee.n lt,'fl for gene -rati* ms by tribal feuds and 
inloriwcine warfare ; and it Ix'caniir hi.s duty te» carry a .stage* farther the good work which had been 
nmnm.'nee'd Ij^' his predeccssons in edruu*. One gre-at danger whii-h Iif; found in exi.stence when lie a.ssimu'el 
cliargej was the- prevalence of outlawry, higliway robberies, and sinular erinu;.s. '{'lu' olTleial.s ai' many of the 
Native' Stfite.'s viowe'd tho pivviiiling lawlc.ssne.:.sH with indilTorence, if they did not nctnnll}’' connive; at it. Mr. I Vile 
enforced tlui n'sponMihililioii of thei Statc.s by firm and severe mtiasiircs, and insistird on prompt and linije* 
inijiroveiuents <»!' tlu; Stale police foires. 

Nor did he eoidino' his cnergioR to the repression of violent cnine, Ih^ nR.sicIuouRly puslied on the 
constmetion of rixids and bridgos, and advocatcel thf: uxcciition c»f otlior public works of which Kathiawar 
alewcl so greatly in need. Under his advice; tho Bhavnagnr Joint Aelmlnistj'ation tlccidcd tej invest llu: savings* 
(jf th<f .State in , a railway, one Ijraiicli of which shimhl extend from Wiulltwan to Bhavuagar, and tho other 
fn>m Ulioraji in the Oondal State tei Dhola Junction on the main line, Goiulal paying for iluj construction of 
the* line beyond tho Bhavnagar frohlier as far a.s Dhoraji. There w.'w a good deal of oppositiort at first to 
tJic project fniin soim; of the Chiefs tlirough' wlmiric territory the proposed line was to pass, hdt eventually all 
fjbstioles were ovoranno, and tltc Bhilvnugar line was opened by Sir James Fcrgn.sson, Governor of Ihmibu}', 
on the iStlv of December, and the Dhorajt branch by Col(,)ncl Hnrtem, Uie Jkditical Agent, on the.* rf»t!i 

of January, tHSt. TIuj wisdfuu and foresight of Mr. Deile, dud those who' suppprLod him in liis ndvomey t»f 

tlu- ediiatruvtioii fif the line, have iilreiuly been abiuulantly cxenipUlied, fpr. the railway pays a subslanthd 
(Uvulond on tin' capital, and bl.ds fair in time to bccoi'm* ii highly rcnuiglinrative invcstiuent, ,tp say nothing 
of, the adviintiiges which nuist accruo', frotU'.it , 0.4 a civUixing jigtsit, 

, Mr. iVtle, during hi« ' h.'uure of ' oflice, 'did much good 'work whiph pamiot Ik:, partlculdriswl In ' a. 

skedeh of. thi» description, but If vite aljigle out any spccinl riiajter ' for notice it would be education, which 
received ;a. decided impulse from thh ' ,iiitenifSJt ' he .'manifosfc^l in It 5ir Rithkrd. Temple, whilst 'opvcrpbr tif 





Mr. Peilo severed his connection with K.a.thiawar in 1878^ when he proceeded to Sind to act as 
Commissioner. Shortly afterwards he was recommended to Lord Lytton by Sir Richard Xemple as a member 
of the Famine Commission, and joined the Commission with Sir James Caird at the end of the year. For the 
next three years he successively served as Secretary to Government in various departments of the Secretariate 
and as Commissioner of Sind on two occasions, with the exception of a short interval during which he was 
deputed to Simla to arrange the terms of the Salt Convention with the Kathiawar Chiefs, and to transact 
other affairs. On the 33rd of December, 1883, he was appointed fourth Member of Council in succession to 
Mr. Lionel R. Ashburner. Mr. Poile joined the Council at a period when men’s minds were agitated with the 
question of the extension of Local Self-Government in consonance with the principles laid down by Lord Ripon. 
Ihe duty of constructing and cari'ying through the Legislative Council the Acts which provided for the management 
of local affairs by urban and rural boards in Bombay fell to Mr. Peile. In the speech in which he introduced these 
measures to the Council, he said: — ^'The principles and methods applicable to local affairs are just the same in 
India as they are in England or in any other country. It is true of India as of any other country, that it is 
more ill the public interest and more economical of public money that local affairs should be managed locailv by 
those most interested in them than by the Central Government. It is as true of India as of any other country, 
that local administrative institutions are the chief instrument in the political education of citizens. There is nothing 
in the conditions of English rule in India to prevent us from acting on these principles, as they arc acted on in 
England or in any other country. Rather, to act upon them is the complement of our general policy. For it "W'ould 
be strangely inconsistent if the Government which acts as a constitutional or national Government in applying 
the public revenues for the common interest to such objects as the administration of equal justice, to education, 
to railways, and other agents of a sure, even, and intelligent prosperity, should at the same time deny to the 
people the use of the largest and freest school of practice for the exercise of those capacities for which the 
Government is at such pains to provide nourishment. It can then be nothing but a satisfaction to the Central 
Government to be able to withdraw, as regards local affairs, from the demoralising position of a despotic 
power which attempts to do everything for the people. It is also a sound view, and supported by great 
authority, that in local affairs, the administration of which carries political education down into the masses, and 
which do not touch such important interests as the higher departments of the State, the development of public 
spirit and intelligence may be regarded as an object at least as important as the quality of the work done by 
the local boards. Again, we think that no objection need be made to the introduction of the elective system, 
which has special advantages in the case of local bodies. A people may very well choose representatives for 
the management of their local affairs who have not the qualities which would fit them for representative 
government as a nation. We are not proposing to sanction the election of representatives to a Parliament 
which should deal with Imperial questions, but simply arranging tliat the people shall be invited to manage the local 
affairs in which tlicy are personally interested through representatives to be chosen by themselves. If the voters 
tlirough ignorance or indifference make a mistake in the selection of their first representatives, the local mischief 
which may ensue to their interests will be their best instructor to be more careful in their choice on a second 
occasion. With suitable provision for control, no evil consequences need be apprehended from the election of 
local bodies, and the advantage in the stimulation of popular interest in local public business is great.” 

The principles above enunciated indicate very accurately the character of the measure which Mr. Peile 
introduced into the Council. ■ They were warmly endorsed by every member who took p>ai't in the interesting 
discussion, which followed. Exception was taken by one or two of the non-ofiScial members to the extensive 


powers of control reserved by Government, and to the appointment of official presidents ; but in almost every 
instance the speaker, whilst criticising these matters, took the opportunity of acknowledging their general excellence. 
The Governor, Sir James Fergussoh, in the course of his speech, paid a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Peile 
for tlie excellent manner in which he had carried, out the work entrusted to him. I would say,”, his Excellency 


remarked,, “ that for ray own part — and I am sure 1 may say so for ray honorable colleagues also — we are^rcatl^' 
indebted to the Honorable Mr. Peile for the very great trouble he has taken , in the preparation and introduction ';of 
these measures. ■' As Secretary to Govcriiment he took much pains in the early examination of the questioh ; 

' and it is no disparagement tO' them to say, that from the tiihp the Honorable Mr. Peile became a member of 
the „Qovernraent and was able to take charge of the measure .witlpi more authority t^ian. he had in . the former , 
.capacity, h^, h«m l>een of the greatest possible, service ,tp’ us; and. I think it .will be, ni'a very'';lar^' degreej ' 
• 'oiriiig .these rh'casures .pass.; intb law, with, credit to ihe Government to'. which he ' belong,”', jt is'.nbt 

■our iBjtentioiii'tp., carry . otir readers thrbugh the,- various stages of the discussion ^regarding thwe; 'Bills. ^uffice it ^to , 
Say,' airti. ^imendment .in abinfe 'resjpects,- they finally became Jaw, and are getieralTy ad:^tted to. 

. i;b,e ^bs’fsounti i^d- workable' .i!A<As as..any that'ha.ve been ppjssed in- Indl,a m respect toloc^ self-govemmeht;.;,' ■ 1, 
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III hS/ij Mr. was crcati'd a C'nmptuiujii of tlic Star of India. In tlic‘ OrlobcT of i88f) In* was 

;t|)|Miiiit('d to bo a lomporary miMubiT of llic Oniiudl of llio (lovcrnor-l IoiuM*al, tu fdl Iho vnraiicy causod by 
llio abs(’iir(‘ on Icavi' of Sir Slcuart Ibiilry. Onc! of tin* ino.sL iiiii)orlant piiblii’ niattors in wliirli In; was 
in dial raparity was tbi‘ n-vision of llu* land law of tin- Ibmjab, At llif close of a spe(‘eh in wbieli 
llie new Puiijal) Tenancy Ael was ('urefnlly t'.xainined from llu' jioinl of view of the (ifiviTiniii'iit of India, Mr. Peilc 
said; ‘'My Lord, I liava* liriclly loucbcd on tb(‘ .salient points of tlu' bill. ‘The Iionorabh* member in c!iarj:(e 
1ms reinindi'd us that tin' Hill lias been calh'd, in its <‘arln'r .slab^s at lea.sl, a Temmis’ Hill. 1 do not think 
ihat as it ikjw stand.s, and in comparison vvilli the land laws of otlii'r Indian ijrovinces, that criticism is just, 

I slioiilil rather call it a l..andlord.s' Hill, Hut your I.,ordsIiip*.s (loveniimMit would not advise this (‘oimcil lo 
nlopL it if it were eilher the oik* or the other, in tin* sense of hoMiiifr (be scale.s ine<|uilably between the two 
('o-e.\isliiij:!; iuKs’ests. I ljeliov(‘ that In tin* special ciivum.slances of tin' Punjab peasant jn-oprirtors it is not 
open to any such eritieism, and that it is a fair measure. It has reviseil and a;(;ain revised, and in its 
liiinl loi’in has been j^ein'rally accepted. I am therefore in favor of ])assin}( it into law, iind I trust that it will 
Ipve sueli liiialily as a l<'j.;i.slature ean hope U) .secure lo tin? .settlement of tin* iniporlanl (piesthms with which 
It deals." 

Lonl IhilTcrin, in chtsiii^ tin* (lehatc, said: “ Hefore piitliiij^ Ibis motion lo the Council I d(‘sin* to 
i'on|;ratiilate my colleaijfin's in the (loveriimeiit, as well us the M(‘ml)i,rs of the l-<*gi,slalive (‘oimcil, uiuiii the 
siiccessfid I'i-rmimition which has Inrn reached in this important matter. * * * Alllnnibdi it is perfectly true 
Ihat tin* priyptised Act may in .some .sort he called an Aineiidini:!; Act, Ihi'i’e can be iio doubt that any pi<*ce of 
lej;i.slation wlili’h lonclies such impoHnut and ('.sten.sive intere.sts, unless vi'ry carefully drawn, is liuhh* lo inllicl ’ 
both injury and injn.slioe. I am (piih' convinced that, thunks t<» the alnlity and care with which the clauses of 
tile Hill have hmi drawn, this dan|^(‘r luis l)e<*n rt'dneed lo a minimiini, , * * I al.so wish to e.vpress on 

heliair (d' all my colh'U|jfucH our thanks to Mr. Peih' for the interestiiib" and clear manner in which lu; and 
no man is in n heller position tluui himself tu undertake such ji task- has dcscrihed the jr('neral si'ope aiul 
nhjects of the nioasiire.” 

lu the autumn of cStSy Mr. IVile nreivi'd from Lord Cross the offer of a place in the Council of 
Inilia, which h^^ accept<‘d, and in cous(‘C|ucm;e left India in Nowfinbcr after bcinjj relieved of his <hilie.n as 
menihcrin charge of tlu; Home and Heveiuie DcparliiK'utH of Hu* (lovcrnmciit of india by Sir Charles Aitrlii.son. 
Mr. f\.‘ilo joined the Council at the India Ollice early iti Dect'inber 18H7, and in January 1888 n'ceived thtf 
dignity of lv.C.S.l. 
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H.H. Sir JasYantsingji Fatehsingji, K.C.I.E., 

Tliakore of Limbdi. 


IS HIGHNESS JASVANTSINGJI is a descendant of Harpaldev, the common ancestor of 
the Dhrangadra and Limbdi houses, and was born in the year 1S59. Being a minor at the 
time of his father, Fatehsingji's death in 1862, the Slate was managed by Government. 
The young Chief received his education at the Rajkumar College, where he was alike a 
favorite with his fellow-pupils and teachers on account of his affable disposition and docile 
character, and was distinguished by his close application and love of study. After finishing 
his education, he visited England in company with the Principal of his own College. On the ist of August, 1877, 
he was installed on the gadi, and six months later he was invested with full jurisdiction and authorit)'. His 
wise management of his State, small as it is, has gained for him the reputation of being one of the best rulers 
in the Per^]^ ■ In 1884 the Bombay Government paid him the compliment, in appreciation of his intelligence 
and abilities,’to^appoint him a Member of the Legislative Council of that Presidency. 

On the occasioi^-^^f the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, Jasvantsingji had the honor of being selected as 
one of the represcntativesj*of the Kathiawar Chiefs, on whose behalf an address of loyal congratulations was 
presented to Her Majesty ' 4 t‘f Windsor on the 30th June, 1887. 



Being of, an inquisifiye turn of mind, and wishing to profit to the utmost by his travels. His ‘Highness 
made the best dse of Ipa sojourn in touring to places worth seeing in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
in carefully observing.. the working of local institutions. In Ireland he was the guest of the Viceroy (Lord 
Londonderry), From the British shores, the Prince set sail for Canada, where he was hospitably received by 
His Excellency the Marquess of Lansdowne, the present Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and entertained 
by nearly all the Ministers of that Dependency. From Canada, the Thakore proceeded to the United States, 
where he visited the President — Mr. Qeveland — at the White House, at Washington. In the capital of 
America he was received by the British Minister, Mr. Lionel Sackville West (now Lord Sackville); also by 
the Chinese, Japanese, German, and Danish Ministers, and the members of the various JLegations. The Chief 
also visited New York and Boston, the Falls of Niagara, also Chicago, the Yellowstone Park; Portland, and 
other places, afterwards proceeding as far as San Francisco, In all his travels, he was accompanied by an 
English gentleman of culture and position — Mr. T. R. Bridgewater — under whose guidance he saw everything 
to the best advantage, and produced a most favorable impression wherever he went. One paper has favored 
us with its opinion of him in the following terms: — “Jasvantsingji is a young man of about twenty-eight years 
of age, and ,in his .appearance and bearing is a fine representative of the land ^ Where the East with richest 
hand showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.* In manner he is frank and affable, and his conversation 
shows him to be remarkably fluent, and a master of the ^King's English as it is spoken,’ with ^ no hampering 
accent that generally mars the speech of those bom in a land where English is not the mother , tongue.” 

The redoubtable representatives of the press of America, who will not spare any distinguished visitors to 
their country the infltction of an “interview,” haid been at some pain^ to learn what were the Prince’s views 
and iiiipresstons concerning their Government and , other cognate subjects. Tliua, in response to a question 
.concerning his impressions, made daring his travels in ,tbe United States, the .Prinqe' sard :-r~“ This comitry is 
one ,6f the most rerharkable in,' the world in Jpoirit ‘ of material development; .1 may :say the most remarkable of, 
any age.' Its progress 'is 'astounding.' Commercial iactl^ty seeins. to stamp, every city, and [industri^ expansion 
seems to marls: -eveipr , to WiV' Difficulties, howeyet' great in the ,v/ay of m:U:ein 4 '. process, serin to vanish , before 
''tbeTi^t of 'a' knowledge , that' penetrates 'ill recesses, .and before a persistent; Spirit Yvhose put|»se, tnows .no 
'chfccic' ,;,Frorh'pne ocean .tb the ibtjlier .this '.gehiUs of' the ,new' vrprld .predominates every .hdECrt, ' On bemg 'fhrffiei: 
asked.' if', h^ considered tlte Goveniment of thel-T/hited- States ' su'itable: W of .tire’ pcopie, the Chief ' ; 

'.replied £ cpriainly- do.‘ Thtf' Republican' fbr^' Of GkSveinment' suits, the’ country ;', ‘h’irt.\it,'Wdnid '-not shit' us. 
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I'A’fM'y ODimlry will wli;iLi'vt‘r roriii of CinvcM'tuiK'nt suits it Ix-sl. WIioiuwjt it njUK'Jirs that a U('[»iililit’nn 

fomi uC Ciovcriiiiu'iit will best Jiiisvwr in laiiihdi, thr pcoplt; of Liiuhdi will have a Kopiililir." 

JasvaiilMiiityi is oiu; nl tlu^ hcKl cdiicatj'cl and aldi’st chieds of Kathiawar. He i.s wi.dl rrad in ihn 
1 (*litji(Mi.s honks ol tlu‘ lliiulns, and is a .strirt ohsorvor of Liu; riU'.s ami ri'n'iiuinii's prcsi'nlu'd by hi;i faith, 
pi'iTorminjjj ]»il|»i'iuiaijfi's on all siiitanU* (u’criKion.s to holy shdnoa in India, lit' i.s inon'ova'r a liberal supporter 
ol jiriesls and pundits who visit his SLat(‘, with whom h<‘ eagerly eiiLi'rs inti* disi’ii.ssions on theological 
subjects. I wo siii’.ci'.ysive tu>vcrnors <d llomhay, Sir James I'crj^nsson and Lord Keay, have boine testiinony 
to the sali.sractory manner in which Jasvantsin^ji has managed his .State; and here we ri-pro<Incc the speech 
ol thi' lathM' in r<‘ply to dial <»1 lli(‘ I hakoco' Saheb made on the occasion of Lord Kcay's visit to laitihdi. Ills 
Kxi'cllency said: • II il is a pleasure Ui inaki* new friiauls as I have doin' during my slay in Kalhiawar liitlierlo, 
it is a still gri'atm' jileasure lo meet an oltl Iriciid in his own palace, in his own home, surrouiuhid hy his snhji'cl;,, 
whom, I know, love and i‘i;.s[)ccL him has liis just <hic. I nuisl taki' e,'a:t‘piioii lo nne passage, and only oiu', of Ins 
address ; 'llml it was a sacrilli'c' ol my valnahle time anil of iny personal convenience to come hen'*; on the 
coiilj'ary, it was one ol the gri'ali'.sl jileasiiri'S wliich I km'W would hi; in store for me to pay you, 'I'liakure 
Sahel), a visit. I was well aware that among the Stati": of Kathiawar tins was one whii'h was administered 
with sagacily and .shrewdness, and it was a very rorliinate thing (or me that, wlu'ii I came to liombay wilhoiiL 
any kimwledgf' of the (.'liieCs of Kalhiawar, lliat yon, Tlialvore Saheli, were the one I had the pleasure of heing 
thrown into fnsiuent inLi'ceour.sc with, and 1 must say that I regn-i; deeply that Lln* link which united ns in the 
Legislative Council Iiatl lo he severed, 1 know that 1 cannot turn to any one for hctti-r advice when I want it than 
yours in matters relating to this great province, (,>n every occasion when I liav'e had to settle (|Ucslion.s of land 
tenure, or ol railway's, or that important <iucslion of the aholilion of transit duties, [ have always foniul tlnil your 
opinion wim wortli having, and that it was giviat with tliat stralglitforwardni'ss and .slirew<lncss which cliaracti rise 
your words and your writings. Mr. Pclle^ your IViniKl, wlu'ii I cami‘ to this 1 *ri '.side i icy, spoki* to me of you as being 
in tin's proviijce OIU' of llie leading Chiefs. I Its opinion ha.s beim fpiite conlinned hy my personal I’.vpcrii'iu’c, I 
c.ousidi'i' niy.Ht'ir tortimatc in heing (he first (lovcnior who enters ihir* lU'w iKirhar Hall, vvluch hi'ars witiU'fi,s to 
your good taste. In sidectiiig Mr. V^'lll Knith a,s the artist to adorn tliu.si' walls, you have shown that you 

apin’eciate one ol tlu' host arli.sls ol which India can boa,sL ; and in placing in thi.s Hall the portr.'ut.s of lU^M'cvcreil 

and beloved .Sovereign, and the Heir to llie 'flirtnie, yon have .shown that your loyalty to that tlirone wa.s one 
ol a very real and .sincere imturo. Tlmkoru .S.-iheh, I lio|)i: tliat in thi.s palaec lor many gcueralioim to come 

your siici’osHors inny huild on the foundation which you liavc .so wisely laid.” 

llie .school children were then admitted into llie Hull, and their Kxcelleiicii's presented tlicili with (lie 
priites wliiidi they had won. His ILxcellency afterwards snitl: I must .say a few words on this very pit;turi'H<.|uc 

scene. Yesterday we recinved tlie g'iiir. of lUuivn.igar in the Hoys' High School, ami wci also reei'ivtsl the 
princc.‘i.ses of the palace there; ])iit tfj-slay you have pri'paivd for me ii very reiiuii'kahle siuprise, for wi* receive 
the hoys nud girls in the [juluee it, sell. Now there can bi* nt^ happier CMiubiiiation than that of the jialam* and 
the school, and it would liav<? been very fortiuiate if in roriiu;r times Llu.’i'e laul been more of that cotubinalion. 
You, Ihakore .Saheb, in allowing tjiese hoy.s and girls, tlie.se yniing subjectn of yctui’s, to bo received in Kolf'uin 
Durbar, have placed l>efoi*c mo tbe most clianiiing prcHculs that your State could pniduce', I linpt' that many 
of the.sc iMjys will find there way into the High Sdiools at Wadhwiui. 1 am tjuite »ure that my friend 
Dr. Kuniulmrson, the luixt time ho ascend-s a Scotc.li platlbnn, will tdl my Scotch iViends of what he ha.s 
seen hero; and I am sure that one of iho great 'I'alukdirs [lamllords’l of Aberdeen, my old frii'iid J.oi*d Aberdeen, 
will take a leal out of your luKfk, anil perhaps invito tin; boys and girk of Aberdeenshia*, and giver away tiu.' 
prijjiw in Ilia aplejultd aistlo at Haddo. l#ut I am ijuiU* .sure that it will not rival in brilliancy this .scc*i(‘. Now 
allow nio to make one further renmrk, which this he,enc iinprcsaos very forcibly upon mo. 'Phe gix*at enamragmaout 
given iti Italian arts was tlu; fact that the palane-s of the llaliun princes wm'ot>j)eu to the inspection of the population. 
Now t hopo tliut you will allow tlu* younger generation in your city frotiucully, to come and look at thoae l>eautiruJ 
pictures wJtk'h illu.strfilo the walls, hecauso, as you, know, in Frauco the (lallery of llic Ltnivro is constantly visited 
by the working cla,sHt:.s of Paris!, anil that ha-s duuo much to spri*jul tin ai'dstic .spirit through the mass of the 
population, I boUevo wo may boo oiir; tkiy a Jdntbdi artist dniming enirtinco to the Scliool of Arts In Bo'inbay ; 
and I shall bo very glad if J«une of your SubjeetB come thcru viwing lb the inOuence pud tinpulBc reedvod .from, 
Iwking at -thc^c tretui'gres ofaii;on these, waUBJ” On the' occasion of the .jiibllcjii' celebration bo wnia crcahiii a 
Knight .Omiuwnder 6f , the. Most. Kinmoht'.prelui: of the Incliab Empire, with the inaigala of; , which be was 
_ 'decoral^fl by.,lfc;r Majesty, the Qutjea-EmpresB. ■ - \ , ' ' 

.Idniisdl ifl .scctjtid-eiase .State in ‘the .PojtmBtila of Kathiawar; and' Wea .fbtmdod by tho' second 

9^ HtirpaldcV. coverp. an ;ar^ , of 332, ■ aqWe ihtlcarcirid Jliw* ' ® , popUtlatiou' of ahout §o,po0 ,■ Tha 
'about; '.'.Ifhe 'Chief is enUtlcd.tp,, a'salu^'of ■'njaf* 
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H.H. Shri Maiisingji Soorsingji, 

Thakore of Palitana. 

IS HIGHNESS SIIRI jMANSINGJI is a descendant of Gohel Shahji, who was granted a 
district of Mandvi by the Nawab of Junagad on the occasion of the marriage of Shahji's sister 
to that potentate. Shahji ultimately founded the gadi of Palitana. The most notable chief 
of this line was LInadji, during whose reign the permanent settlement of the tribute of 
the Kathiawar chiefs was concluded. Unadji was a thoroughly martial man, and held his. 
own successfully against many attacks, but the result of constant warfare was to plunge the 
State deeply in debt, so much so that as recently as 1S21 it was held in farm by a wealthy Jain banker named 
Vakhatchand Khushalchand, the revenues remaining with his family up till 1843. Unadji died in 1820, and was 
succeeded by Khandhoji, who, however, did nothing to rid the State of its liabilities. His son and successor, 
Noghanji, did little in the direction of improvement, and it was reserved for Pratapsingji, the grandfather of the 
present ruler, to take the first steps in the direction of reform. During his father’s reign, I^atapsingji conducted most 
of the affairs of State, and seeing that the main thing was to free the talukah from the Jains, and at the same 
time to pay off the debt, he devoted his whole energies to this purpose, and, whilst his father yet lived, emancipated 
the talukah from the farm, and considerably reduced the debt. He succeeded to the gadi in i860, but died the same 
year ; not, however, without effecting many reforms, and was succeeded by Soorsingji, the father of the present 
Chief, who was then only seventeen years of age. Soorsingji at the beginning of his reign had to contend against 
many difficulties, having, at first, to fight tough battles with his Bhayad and with the Shravaks, who had grown 
powerful and troublesome under the rule of his predecessors. By remarkable foresight he put an end to these 
disputes by coming to a private division of the g'it'os witli his Bhayads, so removing the very root of the evil. 
With the Shravaks, who have shrines sacred to the Jain religion in his territory, he became on the best of terms. 
Soorsingji was endowed with superior intellectual qualities, which, combined with force of character, enabled 
him to accomplish more for his estate than any of his predecessors could effect He made new roads, built schools 
and dispensaries, a post office, and the usual courts of justice; and employed educated and trained men to assist 
him in. carrying on the administration, the details of which he looked after himself. Under his good government 
the country was considerably improved, and the State was freed from debt He modelled his Courts on the 
principles of justice as administered in British Courts, and took a great delight in superintending the affairs of 
his State. He was familiar with the names of most of the cultivators within his terntory, and was ever ready 
to listen to their complaints or grievances, and was prompt in granting redress. Irrigation was very generally 
carried out by him, and he so firmly discouraged the vice of drinking that tliere was not a single liquor shop 
witliin his lerritoiy. Soorsingji set a good example against polygamy in the case of both his sons, and gave 
them an English education. 

His Highness Mansingji, the present ruler, succeeded to the gadi in 1885, in which year his father died. 
He received his education from a private tutor under his father’s eye, and seems to have -made good use of his 
opportunities, as judged from the testimony of his examiners and those political officers with whom he came in 
contact, all of whom have been very favorably impressed with his knowledge of English and his general 
acquirements. Amongst the many testimonials he received was the following letter from Sir James Ffirgusson : — 
A.B I have had occasion to notice on several occasions, both Jn Bombay and at Palitana, your fluency, intelligence, 
and good accent in speaking English, I am happy to express ray gratification in observing the good use which 
you have made of the instruction provided for you by your fatlier, the Thakore Saheb, wliich does credit both to 
you and your instructor. I hope that your education will prove an important assistance to the Thakore Saheb in 
the management of his affairs, os it must be a satisfaction to yourself, ” Being well conversant with local affairs, 
and possessing a shrewd intellect and facility of expressing his thoughts in English, his services were particularly 
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II ii'nil, IjoUi til his f;ilh('r and In the riiU’iTiiiiK'nl, in thn (lisous‘«ioii of (jurslions ri'f^ardiny the Slate, d’lie l.ite 
( liit'f Sn'iiMary to the Ihimhav (lovi'minenl, Mr. C. olj.si rved in llu‘ eoiinse of a eoiiiniuniiMlien to the 

I'liiiee: " tiilh l'.nf>lish so well, and you have .so iiiueh power of e\plainin|.; yoiir \iews in n clear and inli'lli.nent 
w.iV, th.il it has lnen vi ry salisf.ielory to thsenss v\ilh you llie (pn slioiis rep.irdinj; tin' Pahtana State that eoine 
In foi (‘ ( lovi'i'ninenl.” In I)e('einl»i“r iSMo llu* youie; I’nnee pre ii'uleJ, on behalf of his rallnr, lie* follow! up adih ess 
to Sir J.iini’S Kertpissetn, on the oeeasion of 1 lis I'Xet lleiii'x 's xi-^itlo Palil.in.i: "Voiir I' nci Ih ney, With sinia re 
joy 1 liep to wi'leoiiie you to-day (o the capital of my .Sl.ilc, Ii is mily a few mouths ai^o that you arrivi i| in 
this countiy to hold die leins of the adniiulsli.ilion of thii Viist Presiileney, and it is thcKl'ore a inatti r of leal 
.'■ralitlealion to .see you .so early undertakin;; such an iin|)t»ilanl duly of uiakint; \our .elf ai'(piainl( il with the n.d 
I onditioii of tile naliv<' States o( Kathiawai. Ily y4uu* eiK'i'petie a|>pliealiou to the disi h.ir;.>e of yttur .uduous diilit .s, 
.’idded to yemr lih'i.d view o| slatesman.ship ami indepi'iidmiee of Ihou.^ht, you have atii .idy won the eoldui opinions 
"1 the imhlie ui };em lal. And we auf^nr very happy H'sult « IVoiu your piesi nt \isi| to tin . pioviuee. I am th<‘refore 
till' iuor»* thankful for your haviiu^ honored 1‘alilann by imdudiuf' it in your tour. Dnec' luoie, theiiTore, 1 olfer 
voii a cordial weleoiiie." In eoiineelion with this visit the follownu* reinaik, appean'd \\\ lUr /iniu/mv 

rill' hos]iitalily and Id ndiu'ss .shown by Mis lli<;linc‘ss the I'hakore Salud) tliiiini.’. Ih • stay of llis K.sei'lleiiey 
the rioyernor in I’alitana was in wevy ce.speel piincily, and Mansinjdi, tin* In ir-appareiil, by his (diliginp 
))oliteues.s and his excellent knowledpv of Kiu'lish, eontiibuteil larpi'ly to the eoinforl id' liis fallii r’.s piiesU., thus 
wiiininj; their hearty esleeiu and appri-eiatioii.” 

Man.sinoji lias a soiiu what eoiuiiiandln;.; and atlihdie appeiiraiu'c, and his In'iiriii}.;; and manner ari‘, to ipiote 
the words of I,iciil« iiant-CoIoiiel law, id' the Political I »epartiiienl, “^eiitlemaiily and .si If-possessi d heyoiul the 
average." Ih* is fond of manly panu''-. and sports, ntul like his father is very lond of horse,, of which hi' po.sseiises 
one of the latj'est collect ions of hij»h-hreed owned liy the priueis of VVe.stern India. lit* is veiy fond of applyliif; 
liitnself to veterinary sciein’i' and to pholoj'rapliy, which he practises diirine hUervab. of Stale lin.sine.ss. 

'fhe yonnjn Prince pi ves protiiisi' of jr,,venimp hi:-, suhjects with wisdom. One of lii.s earliest acts since Ids 
assumption of power, ha.s heen to put an i-iul to a dispute of limp .stniuliiip that c.sisteil helwcen tlu' Ihniiar 
ntid the inemlier.s of a lurpe sect of Ilindim, the Shnivaks, in connection with their ammal pllprima.''(‘ to tin 
eelehratcil iciiiple.s on the Sluitnnijayu Hill, to wliicli reference has already lui-n nuido. lli'*. ready complitince 
with the jirayer of the petltioiiepi hy inukinp the ilednsl eoiic<*ssii)n,s, llmuph it involved n saerlfiee of n'venue, has 
obtained for Iiiin at tin; very commencement of hm rule llieir hearty goodwill, which was evinced in the most 
llattcrinp reception they accorded to him on the occu.slon «d’ hm first vi.sit to liombay since his installation, iind in the 
warni ad(lr<'s.4 which tliey presented to (ihn. 'I'he act, luoreoyiT, ehciled an exiu'e.ssion of hearty Ihtudi.s from 
f’lovennnent fle i.s entitled to a salute of nine guns. 

Palitana is a secimd-dass .State in Katliiiuviir. H ha.s a populatioi\ of upward.-i of 50 ,oiKi souls, aiid a 
n'veniie td’ Us, /cxVKW. Us chief inl:ca'‘st lies in the eelebruletl Jain temples being situated on the Shatninjaya 
Hill, to whicli refcrimce has bemi made above. 'I’lu- late Mr. AU'xander Kinloeb Forbi's, in bis work 
eiitilU'd '' Hiw Malsi,” dcbcribos it n.4 tlio ^'fiwt of all i>lttee.H of pilgrhiiape, tin* bridal hall of t bow who would 
win everlasting rest," Owing to the .special sanctity of the hill, Jains from all parts of India llmik thliluT annually, 
and they all fuel it to be a duty to j)f‘rforiTi, if iwjssible, one inlgrimagn to it during their life, 'Phe following 
eloiiuent description of it appears in (he sanui work; .^^'rheis* is Imrdly a city in India, through ii.s length and 
bmidth, from the Kiver of Sind to tlu* stini’id (*nng('s, from Ileinala’s diadotn of ice-peaks to llio throne of liin virgin 
daughter, Jiudrn's destined bride, thfil ha.'* not autiiilicd at tmn time or oilier eoulrlljutioiiK of wealth to the cdifiah 
whteh crown the hill of t'aUiaim; tluiuigh street after street and sipuim jifttn' sunare, exlimd Uu'sc .slirineH of Urn 
Jain faith with their .stately rnclosurea, half tialaee, half fortress, raistjil In tnarblo uiagniticonce, upon the lonely 
and niounlain, and likit the muuaioiib of another world, ftir rcuiovt'd in uiijmr air from the ordinary 

trend of mortals, ” 
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Nawab Sir Khorshed Jah Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 

Shimis-ul- Umra, Amir-i- Kabir. 


IR KHORSHED JAH claims a place in this work as a representative of the Shums-ul-Umra 
family, which stands at the head of all the noble families of H^'derabad, and as holding the 
high hereditary position of a Commander of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad's Paigah, or 
Household Troops. He is a descendant of Sheikh Abul Khair Khan Imam Jung Shamsher 
Bahadur, who was companion-in-arms to Asaf Jah, the founder of the Hyderabad dynast3’. 
Abul Khair Khan originally held a Mansab in one of the Provinces of Malwa, during the reign 
of Aurangzeb. On the arrival of Asaf Jah in Malwa, Sheildi Abul Khair Khan was introduced to him, and soon 
gained his confidence and esteem, and shared in all his councils and enterprises. He was appointed to the command 
of two thousand horse and five hundred foot, with the title of Khan ” and the grant of Jaghirs. Subsequently 
he was promoted to the office of Naib Suba of Malwa, and shortly after this to the command of four thousand 
foot and two thousand horse. In 1 745 he was put in command of some troops to operate against a Maratha force, 
which he defeated. The Nizam Nasir Jung conferred upon him the title of Shamsher Bahadur and the post of 
Deputy-Governor of Aurangabad, receiving higher posts and further distinctions at the hands of Nizam Salabat 
Jung. He died in Barhanpur in 1752, leaving a son named Abul Fateh Khait Teg Jung. He rose in high 
favor with His Highness Nizam Ali, who appointed him to the command of five thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, and conferred on him the title of Shums-ul-Dowla, He was eventually invested with the 
command of the Paigah, and extensive Jaghirs were granted to him in perpetuity, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 5 2,00,000 for the maintenance of this body of troops and for his personal . emoluments. The titles of 
Shums-ul-Mulk and Shuras-ul-Umra were also conferred on him about this time. He had a son bom in the 
year 1195 Hijree. When four years old. His Highness conferred upon him the titles of Bah-ud-deen Khan, 
Imam Jung, Khorshed-ud-Dowlah, and Khorshed-ul-Mulk, and bestowed a Jaghir of the yearly rental of Rs. 45,000. 

In 1786 A,D., Nizam Ali was at war in Panghul, where Abul Fateh Khan died. His Highness then sent 
the heir-apparent, Secunder Jah, to Hyderabad to bring to Panghul Bah-ud-deen Khan Khorshed-ul-Mulk. On 
arrival at the camp, when only eight years of Highness proclaimed him commander of the Paigalj, 

and at the same time secured the Taluks by fresh sanuds, xJi' title deeds, bestowed on him the titles of Teg 
Jung Shums-ul-Dowla, Shums-ul-Mulk, Shums-u]^U^nra Bahadur, and invested him with a set of jewels and 
robes of honor. He was reputed for his ability and culture; possessing a great taste for scientific studies and a 
remarkable aptitude for mathematics, mechanics, and ar^itecture. He wrote treatises on geogi’aphy, chemistry, 
and other subjects; and translated several scientific works from English and other European languages into 
Persian and Urdu. His palace was a store-house of all kinds of costly scientific apparatus of European 
manufacture. In 1827 the Nizam Nasir-ud-Dowla bestowed on him the title of Amir-i-Kabir. After several 
refusals he accepted the post of Prime Minister of Hyderabad in 1849, but shortly afterwards resigned.; 
Amir-i-Kabir died in the year 1862, leaving two surviving sons, Oomdath-ul-Mulk, who succeeded to the 
Paigah and, family titles; and Ikatadar-ul-Mulk, who received the title of Vikar-ul-Umra with its appanages. 
Oomdath-ul-Mulk Amir-i-Kabir died in 1877, leaving no issue, consequently the command of the' Paigah andj 
family tides devolved upon hjs brother, Ikatadar-ul-Mulk Vikar-ul-Umra, who 'also succeeded' his brother as, 
Co-^legeht ]cle died in 1881, leaving two sons, Khorshed Jah, the subject of this memoft, and Efcbal-ud-Dowla, ! 
now .yUCjar-iul-Umra. , Nawab Khorshed J^, when still under age, had , the title of Teg Jung, conferred upoh 
him by His.; Highness Nasir-iid-DowlsL This step was taken , with the view of publicly' making it . kpotra,! that 
His .Sbyereign cbnsidered him the future heir to .the house, ^d that in, due course' the. titles and j^ossessions'nnist 
deWve' upon ,hinnu ■ On the death biF his. father he suicceedfed to the titles, di^tat^'e?; command of the Paigah. 
'He Ws ap^oijntedA of' the Cotmcil of ■Regenc^l' in '1882, a M^ber of the Council of; State formed on; 

the' axiceaisioh of liia; HiglmOM the Nizam Mir M^hub Ali .Kh’^ to the throne of Hyderabad ip i . 






When Sir Salar Jung, the elder, died, Nawab Sir Khorshed Jah took a conspicuous part in the provisional 
administration as a Member of Council, associated with the Peshkar as Senior Administrator, and the younger 
Salar Jung as Junior and Secretary to the Board. In this capacity he showed no little energy and determination 
in carrying through a scheme for the extension of the railway system in the Hyderabad dominions. This 
plan, by which the existing State Railway, with its perpetual guarantee of five per cent., was purchased 
by a new Coinjjany on a guaniiitcc of twenty years only, and on the condition that they should find the 
capital for carrying it on to War.ingal in one direction, and to Chanda or some northern point connecting it 
with the system of railways in Central India, between Calcutta and Bombay, had obtained the full approval of 
the Government of India and of the late Minister, Sir Salar Jung. But the decease of this nobleman, who had 
been so long the head of the .State, gave the opportunity, to men who were unable to appreciate or perceive the 
merits and advantages of the scheme, of raising a determined opposition to a negotiation wliich was then on the 
point of being concluded. Sir Salar Jung had himself left minutes, establishing by the clearest argument botli 
the financial and material benefits which must accrue to the Slate from the creation of the new Company and 
the adoption of the terni.s on wliicli it was formed But the preliminaries of the measure had been adjusted and 
fixed by an official against whose influeiiec much hostility w.as felt, and who, a.s was discovered long afterwards, 
had obtained a private agi'ccment from the Minister as to the mode in which his scrvice.s should be remunerated. 
It wiw also clear that the nullification of what had been aircatly done would lead to the employment of other 
agents for opening out a new field of operation in the same direction; for it was certain that neither the Britisli 
nor the Native Govcniincnt would allow n jilari of railway extension, which promised such large benefits to the 
south of India, to be entirely abandoned. And Ihoiigh the transfer of tlic existing line wms to be clTectcd fur 
ii price much exceeding what any legitimate; valuation would have awarded, and though its sale relieved 
Lire State of a pennanent and heavy burden, yet the the whole measure was drawn up and conceived on a scale 
calculated perhaps to cause alarm amongst the Hindu bankers and th(^ more timid and con.servative elements 
of the population. The opposition, therefore, consisted of an influential coalition. The British Government, 
tme to its policy of leaving to the State its financial independence, whilst not di.sguising its own opinion in favor 
of the change, yet foreborc from exercising tlic slightest pressure upon the members of its Government. 

Consequently it speaks Jiighly for the force of character and foresight sJiown by the nobleman whose biography 

is now before us, that he should have thrown all his weight and influence into the scale, which, owing to that 
assistance, finally prevailed. The results which have flowed from this resolution during the last live years have 
proved that the late Sir Salar Jiing and those who supported his policy in this matter were true prophets as 
to the advantages which would follow this bold step for developing the resources of the country. The merits 
inherent in the scheme itself have been in no wise aflccted by the fact, which became known in the following 

year, that the agent of the Government had been secretly promised by the late Minister a disproportionate 

percentage on that ijortion of the new capital which was devoted to the purchase of the old line, and that 
he was in a position which enabled him to deduct that amount for his own use before paying the price into 
the Government Treasury. Apart from this one error in the mode in which the transaction was completed, 
the Board, of which Sir Khorshed Jah was a prominent member, were fully de.serving of the culogium pronounced 
by the Government of India on tliom for their conduct in this difficult inattcr.. 'Fhis was, perhaps, the most 
important measure in whicli Sir Khorshed Jah has been directly concerned. 

The, Nawab i.s about fifty-five years of age, is an excellent Persian and Urdu scholar, and has travelled 


over many parts of India, He has always been a trusted and faithful adviser in all important matters relating 
to thp State; and from his position as the representative of one branch of the premier noble family of Hyderabad — 
the other being that represented by the present Minister — the Nawab is held in high esteem by his brother 
nobles, as well as by the whole community of Hyderabad in general. His income from his Jaghirs and Paigah 


lands amounts to many lakhs of rupees. He owns several handsome pal^iccs, of which tlie most noted , is 
.that known as Shums-ul-Umra*s Baradnri, which was erected by the ■ gran dfatlicr of the present owner of the 
. title, and' covers' a large space of, ground. It is hindSomely furnished, and contains ,a great many mechanical 
and other scientific prodUction& , Tlierb is also the .sword and, amour of his ^ccstor Abul Fateh .Klian Tog' 
Jung mentioned above, whose stature' wa^ six ond'a-balf feet. 

In '1 859 be was married to' a daughter ' of the late Nizain, His Highness. Afzul-udjDowla. bh the occasion , 
.of the Qucen-IJmprei^' Jubilee, the Nawab wt^ created a Knight Commander of. the Most Eminent Qrdcrof the 
Indian 'Empire. s 
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H.H. Balsingji Cliaiicirasingji, 

Thakore of Wadhwan. 


HE chiefs of Wadhwan belong to a tribe of Rajputs known as Jhallas. The present Chief, who 
was born in 1863, is the younger son of Chandrasingji, and, on the death of his brother Dajiraj, 
succeeded to the gadi on the 20th of November, T8S5. His Highness is one of those Chiefs 
who have had the advantage of receiving some practical preparatory training for the duties of 
Government previous to their being called upon to discharge those onerous functions. To his 
education and the knowledge he acquired by his travels in Europe, he added the very desirable 
advantage of a practical acquaintance with the workings of the several departments of his State, during the 
reign of his deceased brother. The Chief's reply to the speech made by Colonel Nutt on the occasion of his 
installation, will give an idea of his earnest intention to do all in his power for the good of his people. He 
said : 

^'It is with feelings of sincere gratitude that I have to thank the British Government for entrusting 



me with the sole charge of my State. I know that I am entering a new period of my life, and I am fully 
impressed with the responsibilities which devolve upon me. I have heard with interest and esteem the 
speech you have just delivered, and it has made a deep impression upon my mind. I owe much to the 
Rajkumar College and to Mr. Macnaghten personally, who has taken great interest in the progress of my studies. 
You have kindly alluded to my travels in Europe. They have no doubt helped to enlarge and enlighten my 
views, and this cannot fail to assist me in carrying out good and useful improvements in my State. You have 
so kindly refen'ed to the brilliant virtues of my lamented brother, that I am confident they have made a great 
impression on the hearts of Wadhwan subjects, and I shall always endeavour to follow his wise and meritorious 
actions. It is not to thp world that I should speak of the noble qualities of my lamented brother, whose life was 
cut short in the flower of youth, but his virtues as a ruler and his accomplished refinements are impressed 
so much upon my mind and heart, that I shall endeavour at all times to follow them. My brother during his 
reign had afforded me the advantages of acquiring a thorough understanding of the work of the several administrative 
departments of the State, and this acquisition will now enable me to handle the duties with ease and facility. 
To commemorate the good name of my lamented brother we have undertaken the construction of the Dajiraj 
High School, the foundation stone of which we laid yesterday, where students will be taught up to the Matriculation 
standard. It is also proposed to open the Dajiraj Water Works to-morrow, which will give a fresh supply of 
water to the city. We have also taken in hand the construction of a Technical School. This institution will 
be of great importance to all classes of the community, and meet, with \hs justifiable ambitions of social life, 
the taste and capabilities of the youths of the country. I have not lost sight of the subject of female education. 
A suitable building will be constructed ‘ in a short time for the education of girls of this place, in lieu of the 


present scanty arrangements. The Wadhwan State owes its rising importance to a, great extent to the civil 
station, and to commemorate this eventful day I wish to build for this station a supply market to be called 
after my name. T know that the happiness of the thousand^ and the tranquillity and prosperity of my State, 
rest almost entirely on me, pcr^jiaps on me alone., I am fully sensible of the civilizing t^dencies' of the timesrT- 
to use Lord Pufferm's graceful phrase — ‘the shadows of .higher responsibilities as, well as the sunshine 'of loftier 
aspirations have fallen,, uppn the lives 'of future Chiefs ^ I shall' spare, no pains to bear these, responsibilities 
■ with' courage, fortitude, and firmness^' In times pf" necesmty, I need hairdly say, I shaU look ,f(> the ■ advice .of 
the ijenign Government and its able , and worthy political olficers who have Watch^ with friendly solicitude ■ 
over the,'' welfarei of myself and my .‘State. I am .sure that " Air, , Ratilal Desai, ;,whoin I baye'Clxosen foT 
karbhari, ■vWll .justify his selection .and render' me. assistance [in 'the, ,adiQinmtriatiQii. -of my St^«%; , 'I b|^ ' 

yoU will kincliy Convey to tl^e’ Bombay (aovcmmmt my ■stnceriii thaiits for all the ^kipd .cohmd^iation 
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in niy behalf, and at the same time permit me to add my sense of gratitude for the kindly feelings and 
deep interest you have ever evinced in the welfare of my State and in the well-being of myself. In conclusion 
I pray that the blessings of Providciice may attend my humble efforts to promote the prosperity and happiness 
of the thousands committed to my care," 

It will thus be seen that the very commencement of BaLsingji's rule has been marked by the evidence 
of his earnest desire to rule for the good of his subjects, by supplying them with the requisite adjuncts of 
a well-go vcnicd State, and his bustained elforts in the same direction have more than once been recognised 
by the Hi'itibh Government In one important social matter, Wadhwan has .stolen a march upon all the other States 
in Kathiawar— viz., in the e&tal)lishment of an Asylum for Hindu Widows, the harrowing description of whose 
niisertiblc lot has lately been brought so vividly to public notice both in India and in England. The credit of 
opi'uing this long-needed institution belongs L<i Her Highness I he Dowager Rani of Wadhwan, who was left a widow 
on the death of the last Chief, Dajiraj. Here living and occupation arc found for all such widows who desire to 
escape tlie drudgery and degradation of their unhappy lives. The young Prince has a prepos.scssing appearance, 
and an alfible and obliging dispc'sition. He Ls veiy fund of reading, and of all out-(.loor recreations, such as 
cricket, badniinton, riding, etc., anti he freely mixes with the local English oiliccns, with whom he is vi*ry jiopular. 

Wadhwan, which wa^ founeily known as A.stigrani, or tin' village of lumes, is mie of the most ancient 
cities in the Peninsula of Kathijwur. It is a great local centre of the rottuii trade, and has a wealthy population, 
who engage largely in trade and cuimuerce. Several dynasties appear to have ruled the province, known as 
tlK‘ Velas, the Chapa race, tin* SolankivS of Patau, the Vughelas, and then the Mahoinedaiib. After the 
Mahomedmifa, Wadhwan fell into the hands id' the Jluks of Halvnd, who have retained it ever since, Tlie 
Wadhwan Jbalas are signing from IVathiraj, tln‘ eldest son of Raj Chandrasingji of Ilalvad, who came to Wadhwan 
in the beginning of the .seventeenth century ; and hu. son, Kajoji, who wa.s a gallant warrior and served imperial 
intercfaLs loyally, efttablished hini.self firmly in Wadhwan, and he may be regardeil as the founder of the present 
dynasty. Ih; was followed by a long line of equally dUinguislicd warrior.s, many of whom rendered signal 
military service to the Malioiin‘dan flovcrnmcnt, by assisting it in rcpolliiig the incursions of neighbouring 
Cliiefs. 

Wadhwan is a .secoad-chui.s Stab*, having an area of about 338 square mile.s, with a population of about 
45,(Xio .souls, and a revenue amounting to ahmiL Rs. 6,00,000. The Chief receives a salute of nine guns. 
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Nawab Sir Salar Jung Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 


IR SALAR JUNG, as is well known, is the second statesman of that name who has occupied the 
honorable position of Prime Minister of the H3'derabad State. When this j’oung nobleman, whose 
birth name is Mir Laik Ali Khan, was called upon, at the unusually early age of twenty-one, to 
assume the supreme direction of the affairs of a great State, under a Prince even younger than 
himself, his appointment to the Premiership was regarded as a bold and even hazardous 
experiment. But though his early resignation of that post has deprived him of the possible 
scope and opportunities he would otherwise have had for developing and proving his entire fitness for it-i 
exacting requirements, the account he gave of his stewardship, during the three years that he steered the vessel 
of State, goes far to show that he is not devoid of the mental calibre of which capable administrators are made. 

Sir Salar Jung was bom in Hyderabad in 1862. He received an excellent education, first under an English 
tutor and later at the Nobles’ School in the Capital, which was supplemented by the training in the routine of 
State work he received from his father, with a view of one day occupying the post he subsequently filled. Of 
high natural intelligence, he profited greatly by the care bestowed upon him, and became a good Persian and 
English scholar, his knowledge of the last language having been amply shown in the numerous and admirable 
speeches which he from time to time delivered in that tongue in connection with the duties of liis official 
position. Early in 1S82, in company with his brother, Nawab Mir Saadut Ali Khan (Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk), he 
visited England and was everywhere well received. The two youths were entertained by the late Prince 
Leopold, Princess Maiy of Teck, the Marquess of Salisbury, the Lord Mayor of London, and the Duke of 
Sutherland — the Prince and Princess of Wales gracing by their presence the entertainment given by the last- 
named nobleman. Under such good guidance Sir Salar Jung and his brother visited most of the objects of 
interest in London and also journeyed throughout the provinces. 

The death of Sir Solar Jung, the father of the present bearer of that name, occun-ed so suddenly that 
it occasioned great confusion at Hyderabad. As staled in a previous memoir, Sir Steuart C. Bayley was deputed 
by the Government of India to proceed to Hyderabad on a special mission, to make aixangcmentsi for carrying 
on the Government during tlie Nizam’s minority. The Nizam expressed a wish that Nawab Mir Laik Ali 
Khan should be appointed to tlie Ministry; and Nawab (now Sir) Ehorshed Jah, supported the nomination, 
recommending, however, that he should, on account of his youth, be associated with the Peshkor, or Deput}* 
Minister, and with Nawab Bashir-ud-Dowla. It was generally admitted that whatever axTangements might be 
made, it was highly desirable, both by reason of the hereditary character of the office and in recognition of 
the great services rendered to the State by Sir Salar Jung, that his son should have some share at least in the 
management of public affairs. Eventually it was decided to appoint a Council of Regency, to be presided over 
by the Nizam, consisting of the Nawab Bashir-ud-Dowla, of Ms cousin the Nawab Khorshed Jah, and of Raja 
Norindar Persad (the Peshkar), Nawab Laik Ali Khan being appointed Sea-etaty of the Council and entrusted 
with the executive duties in conjunction with the Peshkar. This was regarded as a satisfactory settlement of 
the difficulty, and as good an arrangement as could have been devised. Sir Steuart Bayley, in explaining the 
new arrangements to the Nizam and his chief nobles at a Durbar held on February 24th, 18S3, said that in 
forming the new scheme of administration four main objects had been kept in view: (i) to maintain the smooth 
working of the executive machine in. existing grooves and with established instruments, and to provide an 
administration which would secure the confidence of the permanent officials ; (2) to meet the reasonable claims of 
the .chief nobles of tlie State to have a consultative voice in the direction of affairs during the minority of the 
Nizam, and lo keep them in harmony with the Executive without putting them in a position to interfere with 
Its regular working; (3) to give effect to the general expression of local opinion in Hyderabad, that as a mark 
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ol gnititudc for Lhc services of the late Minister, his eldest son should be pliiced in a position to (inalify Ihiii 
for succeeding to the Ministry; (4) to give the Nizam that training iji [)iil)lic alTairs which was lU'cessary ht (it 
liini for the important position which he would be called upon to <jccu[)y when of ago. Sir Steiiart rurllior inliiiiateil 
that all orders wovdd issue from the Joint administrators; that the duties of the Council of Regency would 
comprise the sui^ervision <.>f Court matters, jaghirs, and the welfare of the Nizam, and that tl»e (.'ouncil would 
also be eonsidled on all matters of importanee. As before .stab'd, the scheme was well reci'iv<*d, and for a tiiiu* 
things went (jii smoothly. 'I'lic reforms which the death of Sir Salar Jung had .suspended were* actively prosecuted, 
and everything was done to carry on the admini.stratiori on tlic old liiKJS. 

At the close of October, 1883, the Nizam, acting on a representation made U» him by tlu' Council of 
Regency, conferred upon the young joint Minister the titles Muiiir-ud-nowla and Salar Jung, and liom that 
linu'. forward he has been popularly known by the latter name. The bestowal of thest; titles was regardc<l as an 
earnest ol I Us Highness' intention to appoint the recipient in due coiii'sc to the ollice of IViiiie Minister. 'I'lu' 
Nizam’s installatum having taken place in i88^, the next question which pre.s.scd for immediali* S(*ltlenienl was 
the appointment of a Miiiiatcr, but the intention of the Government of liuliu in tlu* inaLter n-maiued a myslery, 
an<l the pojuilaec was kept to the last in a state of anxious suspense as to bow this nioinentous iiialler wnid<l 
be .settled. A siinjile action on the part of the authoritie.s, howevtir, soon .si^t all .spi'Ciilaliuns at rest. jnsl. beinre 
the arrival td the Nizam, Major 'IVevor, the first Assistant Resident, changed the position of tin* chairs placed fur 
the Pesbkar and Nawab Salar Jung next to the Resident, Mr. John (iraham Cordery. 'The chairs were S(» 
disposed as to give Salar Jung precedenec over his old colleagiH-, and cvcryoiu* knew that this meant that he 
was to 1)0 Minister. A buzz of excited coiiv<'i'sation followed the act; and the news, conveyed from moiitli to 
month, was speedily known in every (|iiarter of the city. At the close of the Durbar, Nawal> Salar jiuig's IVieinls 
crowded aroiiiul him and offeix-Hl him their congratulations; and on his way home he receive I the more boistenum 
good wishes of the populace, who sun-ounUed his elephant and .shouted, '' Salar Jung, this is your auspii'iniis 
<lay ; you have entered on your father’s honors," Later on in the day, the Nawah was formally iiiv<’sted by 
tlie Nizam with the Khiiat of Minister, and this measure was fcjllowed by the appointment of a consullatlve 
Council in place ol the Council of Kogency, composed of Nawabs Salar Jimg, Khorshed jah, Rashlr-ud-Dowla, 
Vikar-ul-lJmra, the Peshkar, and other nobles, with Ilia lliglmcss the Nizam as PresicUnit. Oit the whoh; the 
arrangc'inents made at Hyderabad were well received, and rosLored the confulence of the pi'ople in the 
admini.stration. In tlte special Government Casc/fc, which Ills lliglmcsH the Nizam issued .soon al'ter his 
iriatnilatioii, he paid the following compliment to hi.s new Minister and to hi.s illu.striouK rallmr: 

"As owing to the minority of the Sovereign and the untimely death of the ('nglighteiied and ahh* 
statesman, Nawiib Shuja-ud-Dowla, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, Sir Salar Jung liahadur, the Stab- was ii\ the nmdilioii 
of a body without life, I cnmineneocl work at onca The first thing hi which I turned iiiy fitU'ntimi and wludi 
seemed essential for the future good administration of the State, was the apiiointment of Minister. ,l have, 
thcrehire, with the concurivnee of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of liuliu, appointed Mir 
I.,aik Ali Khan Tlahadur, .Salar Jung, Munir-ud-Dowla to that responsible post, aa be commends himsc'lf to 
not only by lu.s own iJcrsonal abilities, but also in recognition of the transeeiulcnt services of his fatluT, the late 
,Sir Salar Jung, and his loyalty and devotion to the State." 

bahir Jung soon act himself to work in right earnest His father had indeed aecomplislu-il much, hut inortj 
jeiuuincti to be achieved. Amongst the early impmvetnente eflfectcd by His Exci'llency may be iiumtioned the 
establiahmcnt ol Civil Courts in the districts, which supplied a long-felt need and alTonled to BuiLoi*s the means 
of obtaining .speedy justice. Coincident with this step was the adoption of vigorous jneasurcs for the settlenient 
of old claims against the Govorument of hereditary Roosumclars and village oineials. 'riiosc funrtionmies were 
the Huryivors of the ancient village system which at one time existed throughout the greater part of India. 'I'he 
lauils and tluos, whicli had been theirs from time immcihoriul, had some years before been rc-ac<iuirt*d by the 
btutc, and aimngcmeuts wcixi then made by which the claims of these oH'icials would be paid in cash. This 
change was good in itsell, but owing to disputes and delays in the adjustment of accounts, arnsirs hn<l accumulated 
until tlujy reached a very large' amount. I'hc .wiso aieasurcB adopted, for , the settlement of these claims were, 
lio.wever, att<?ndcd with most gratifying rcaulls. Out of the'sum of a crore and a-half of fuiieoH duehy CiOvcrnment, 

, about a crore was piu'd, adjusted, or otherwise dmpdscd oil), leaving, a sum of, about 50, lakhs only for acttlbnumt. . 

, Another niudi needed step hr the intcre.sts of the .Stale was the. formation, in r884,:ofa General Comirlittcc.with Sub- 
Committed for tiio difTcrent departments of the State, witih d view, of, settling the. bud^,t,dfiexpendltui*c,fi,3r each year. . 

lhc licw Miniaicr's capacity to act promptiy'apd.vigprously' e^n., aw, emergency w^ ' proved at the bejpnnhjg 
pf his ai^iidfitristidn, Oh th.d . last day ' of Mbhuttupt,; pct6beri.,t884, , a seribua.' I aflray ..occurred /betvycen 
iwilice; and -of Sidtun . Na’y^, jhng,' ■' ■pdUccmeny^te\kUIcd .and 
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a large number wounded. The police stations were occupied, and lor a time the City of Hyderabad was in 
the hands of the turbulent Arabs. About six hundred of the insurrectionists, with lighted torches in their hands, 
assembled in the vicinity of Sultan Nawaz Jung’s house ready for action, and a serious conflict seemed inevitable. 
Salar Jung acted with promptitude and with sound judgment. He wrote to Nawaz Jung, remonstrating with him 
on his unseemly conduct, held him responsible for what had happened, and directed him to take prompt measure.s 
to keep his men in hand, further warning him that the continuance of the riot would lead to the forfeiture of 
his guns and other privileges which, as an independent Chief in Arabia, he enjoyed in Bomba3^ He also sent 
for all tlie Arab jamadars and cautioned them to keep their men clear of those implicated in the disturbance, and 

ordered that a detachment of troops should be told off to support the police and assert the authority of the law. 

These measures had the desired eftect. The Arabs withdrew from the police stations, and peace was restored 
without further bloodshed. A commission of inquiry was appointed to investigate the causes of tlic disturbance, 
and on its finding him guilty, Sultan Nawaz Jung was condemned to pay a fine of a lakh of rupees, was 
deprived of his hereditary offices, and banished for a time from Hyderabad. An inquiry was at the same time 

made into his pecuniary claims against the State, and this resulted in arrangements being made for the 

settlement of the debt by annual instalments. The conduct of the young Minister throughout this most trying 
period was praiseworthy in the extreme, and elicited the encomiums of the Government of India. 

Early in 18S5 the re-organization scheme which the late Sir Salar Jung had devised, and the promulgation 
of which was delayed by his untimely death, was published This scheme was generally approved, it being 
regarded as one well calculated to secure th^ improvement of the administration. In February 1SS5 the Nawab 
went to Calcutta on a visit, and on his return journey visited Lucknow. Here he, was well received by his 
co-rcligionisLs, who presented him with an address. At the end of January 1886 he opened a new cotton 
mill at Goolburga, thus showing his sympathy with an enterprise which was the first of its kind in the Hyderabad 
State. 

The above is a brief outline of the reforms introduced or matured by Sir Salar Jung; and we may now 
refer to a noteworthy feature in his career — namely, his staunch loj'alty to the British Crown, following the 
example of his distinguished sire. This loyalty was strikingly exemplified in a speech which he delivered on 
the Sth of February, 1886, on the occasion of the celebration of the anniveisary of His Highness the Nizam's 
accession to the throne. The most important passages of this address, which excited no little attention, are as 
follows : 

“With the incidents which occurred outside Hyderabad we have nothing to do, but 1 may be allowed to 
touch upon one memorable event, which at one time seriously threatened to disturb that peace and security 
which all of us, from prince to peasant, enjoy under the just qnd benign rule of the paramount Power, tliroughout 
this vast peninsula. You will at once understand that I am alluding to a time during the last hot weather when 
the nortli-west frontier of our Empire was overhung by dark clouds, and the invasion of Afghanistan was threatened 
by Russia. The inevitable evils of war would have followed had it not been for the great genius, sagacit}', and 
skilful diplomacy of the illustrious nobleman who presides over the Government of India, whicli alone averted that 
calamity. And here I may be allowed to state that, in touching upon this subject, I am not out of place, because 
it not only affects these provinces just as much as it does the rest of India, but also, when rumours of an impending 
war were in the air. His Highness, with that true friendship and loyalty which have ever distinguished the relations 
between hi? illustrious house and the British Government, at once proffered the assistance of Ms own troops 
for service with those of the Imperial army on the distant frontier. TMs offer was not made in a merely 
complimentary spirit ; it vras not a nominal offer, made simply with a view of showing the British Government 
the goodwill towards them of the first native Prince in India; but it was put forward after calm consideration, 
careful thought, and in all sincerity and earnestness. Other native , Princes did the same; and their deep loyalty 
and true devotion met with a most generous and hearty acknowledgment, not only from the Government of 
India, but also from Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. This acknowledgment has but recently taken a tangible 
shape in tlic restitution of the historical, fort of Gwalior to its rightful owner — the Maharaja Scindia. This 
measure has not only been hailed with general satisfaction throughout India, but it has also made an indelible 
impression upon the minds of lh6 different races who inhabit this vast Empire of the good faitl^ generosity, and 
jimtice of' the paramount Power. Should unhappily the time ever come — and Heaven forbid that it may! — 
when tills fair cotuitry is made the ^eatre of war, I earnestly trust that pur humble offers will not merely 
■ .receive, the .generous approbation' and acknowled^ent of ouir Queenrpmpress, but that Her- Majesty will, be 
‘pleased .to utilize tiie .armies of lier 'Native States^ I trust, it 'VriU not be, consideced presumptuous on my part 
to express an opinion on this important question, hiit I may ■ tie permitted ■ to state that it wjould ^ 'Wisc .and. 
politic oh the part of the paramoqiiit Power to make use of the armies qf , the 'feudatory Princes of India, inqtpad 
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of letting them efit the bread of idleness, and thus convince them of the confidence and trust that their Queen- 
I'-iiiprciiS reposes in their loyalty and devotion. All native Princes would, I feel sure, hail this measure with 
satisfaction ; and as for His Highness himself, I know it would be a source of great pleasure and gratification 
to him if our troops were employed side by side with British soldiers in fighting the enemies of England. For 
It is our boast that wc consider the British flag the National flag of India. T am pei-fectJy justified in saying 
that wc consider the British flag as our National flag, for the Queen-Empress now occupies [irecisely the same 
<‘xnltcd position in India that the Mogul Empi.Tors previously did. Within tlic last two or three hundred years 
hardly a Native State existed which did nut in a measure owe allc-giancc to the Mogul Emperor. The analogy 
is tliu.s complete, but with this difference, that whereas under the Mogul Empire Native States were not secure 
from cxlernal aggression, they now enjoy perfect immunity from such danger,” 

Tlie Minister’s loyalty to his royal master, which can be judged of from his officical and public utterance's, 
was not the least conspicuous trait in his character. I'hey are full of expressions of boeoiiiiiig reverence 
towards llis Highness, 'flic Nizam was everything, the Minister himself nothing. But the course of Sir Salar 
Jung’s aclmiui.stration nevertheless was not smooth. The tension between himself and his Sovereign- lirought 
about, it is said, by Coiirl intrigues and by his own alleged indiscretions - after a time became so strong, that 
lie was geiK'rally believed to have made up his mind to resign his post This step wa.s, however, teinpornrily 
.iverte<l by the frii'iiilly intervention of the Resident and of the Viceroy, both of whom had the welfare of tin* 
Stale at lieart. As subsecjiient ovt'iits have shown, this mutual agrceiiient la.stcd only for a brief .spell, for in 
April 1887 till' Minister iinnlly resigned liis post, to the intense regret of the officials and people of Hyderabad, 
to whom he had greatly <'ndeared himself. Indeed so highly was the Nawab respected and loved, that a largi* 
number of the inhabitants, representing the various classes, a.ssemblccl at the railway platform to bid him farewi'll 
on the night that he left foi’ Bombay cn route for England, some of them even shedding tears at his departure 
as if he wore leaving Hyderabad for good. 

But while Sir Salar Jung's connection with the Hyderabad Government has thus prematurely been severt'd, it 
was not l)cfur<; liis great talents, his power of organisation, and undoubted administrative capacity obtained hearty 
recogiiition not only in I lyflcr.ibad but also from the representative of the British Government. In his reply to 
tlie speech above quoted, Mr. Cordi'ry said : — "1 rise to say a few words only of congratulation to the MinishT 
on lii.s finding himself able to lay before us .so fair a record, both of achievement and of intention, in the eloquent 
speech to which we have just had the pleasure of listening. Two yeaj’s have now passed since, at an entertainment 
given in compliment to his first nomination to his present high post, I ventured to express my confidence that 
be would rise equal to the great demands made by his position on his ability and integrity of purpose. And 
I am happy to be able to say, tliat I have watched the cxpcncnce and work of every month adding to hi.s 
natural talents, of wliich wc have received a convincing proof in his address of to-night, and to his other 
qualifications for facing the difficult and complicated problems witli which he htis had to deal in the manageuicut 
of the many eonlUcting interests necessarily arising in a native Stale of this magnitude and extent The help 
and favor of His Highness tided him over many of the rocks through which he had to steer at the outsci:; 
and it is the sincere desire and hope of tlje British Government, tliat that favor will continue to be exercised 
in liis support for many years to come.” Although this hope was not to be realised, it is thought not improbable, 
in view of the Ni/am's well-known generosity of nature, that His Highness, overlooking his mistakes, may 
once more utilize liis late Ministci''s services in some high administrative department of the State, and thereby 
gratify a popular hope. Meanwhile it could not but have been gratifying to Sir Salar Jung to find his worth 
stamped by tlic recognition of the supreme Government and of the Queen-Empress in the hcstowal on him 
of Uic dfenity of a Knight-Comniandcr of the Most Einhiont Order of the Indian Empire, tlic insignia of 
which he had tlic honor to receive at the hands of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress at Osborne on the i8th 
of August, 1887. The value of this high honor was still furtlicr enhanced by the fact that it was conferred 
with the consent and approval of His Higluicss the Nizam. 






The Hon. Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E. 



|HE name of Sir Raymond West finds a prominent place on the roll of eminent men who have 
rendered service to the Queen-Empress and to the people of India. His career has been one 
of distinguished success in the public service. In the numerous important offices which he 
has filled, he has exhibited rare capacity, and by common consent has proved himself worthy 
of the high honors he has achieved. 

Sir Raymond West was bom in the year 1832, and was educated at Queen's University, 
Ireland, where he held classical and mathematical scholarships. In 1855 he took his B.A. degree, a first-class 
in honors in classics and physics. He then entered the Indian Civil Service; being one of the first group of 
successful candidates for that service under the system of open competition. He was appointed to the Bombay 
Presidency, and arrived in Bombay in September 1856. In January 1857 passed an examination in the Maratha 
language, and was then sent to Belgaum to study Canarese. He attained an unusual degree of proficiency in 
this language, and was entrusted by the Government in 1861 with the duty of translating the Indian Penal Code 
and the Code of Criminal Procedure into Canarese. The remarkable accuracy of these translations has been 
generally admitted by competent scholars. 

Soon after Mr. West reached Belgaum, the Indian Mutiny broke out, and the general disturbance 
extended to the Southern Maratha country, of which Belgaum may be regarded as the provincial capital This 
territory was largely occupied by Native chiefs and gentry whose ancestors had acquired estates during the 
general disorganisation which preceded the establishment of British rule, and their titles could not in many 
instances bear close scrutiny. An " Inam Commission ” had been appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
rights of these chiefs as against the Government This proceeding had been attended by consequences disastrous 
to many of the landholders, and resulted in wide-spread discontent and disaffection- Of the two Native regiments 
stationed in Belgaum, one was strongly suspected of being on the verge of mutiny, and a body of men in 
Kolhapur actually mutinied. The British forces withdrawn from India for the Russian War had not been, and for 
some time could not be replaced. It was a troublous time, full of dark portents, and fxx)m day to day called for the 
most sagacious and adroit management to prevent an outbreak. Mr. G. B. Seton Klarr, the Collector and Magistrate 
of Belgaum, under whom Mr. West was placed, was also Political Agmt for the Southern Maratha country. He 
soon discovered the capabilities of his young assistant, and employed him in much confidential work. The 
country was kept quiet aU through the most critical period of the Mutiny, when in Central and Northern India 
the British rule seemed to hang only upon a thread 

At the beginning of 1858 a local insurrection, headed by a family called the Sawants, broke out. Strenuous 
, efforts were made to crush it, ,bul it gave some trouble ■ on account of the nature of the country, .whose , 
mountains and forests .afforded safe and almost impenetrable retreats to the insurgents. It was found necessary to 
employ a considerable i^tary force, and it was upon this occasion that Mr. W«t gained his first experience pf 
tent life and district work. Oi* ^'^bting .there was but little, but of fatiguing marches and perilous bivouacs a 
great deal. Perseveii^ce and thq .superior resources of the Imperial Army eventually triumph^, and by the end 
■of the year the rising was wholly subdued 'For this rough initiation into, his active duties, Mr, West received, 
the .Mutiny Medal/ a distinction . which .oiiiy about fivje'or; six members, of tdie, Bombay Civil Service iad aii, 
Opportunity , of winning.^ , Before jquiet had been restored!, Mr. West was despatched as Assistant Colkctor wd 
Magistrate to, take chfirge of tlie North Belgaum Districli. Here there was. much fermentation, and, the unhappy ■ 
Chief p'f, Nutgbond p^id with his,, own life for .the treacl^ous murder of Mr. M^'pn, the' A, cting Political Agent' 

, ’Within I Mr. West’s own distri'ct, peace' was generally preserved; and upon his return to Bdgaum; before, the 
comimettcement of the . rainy iseasoh of 1838, the crisis was virtually past' Mr* West. shortly; aAerwarda'preafcnt^'., 
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himself at Dharwar for the higher examinations. He was commended by the examiners for his high proficiency in 
the Canarese language. His reward came in the sliape of fresh responsibilities imposed upon him. In i860 he was 
appointed to act as Assistant-Judge of Dharwar. In this office he made a searching examination into some of the 
subordinate courts of the district. His reports won high commendation from the Suddur Court, which at that timi? 
was at the head of the provincial administration of justice, and several of the reforms suggested by him wore 
adopted. The minute acquaintance which he thus acquired of the actual working of the courts proved most useful 
in every stage of Mr. West’s subsequent career. After about a year and a half, he was confirmed in his appointment 
as Assistant-Judge. Failing health, however, compelled him to take three months leave of absence in the beginning 
of 1862, and he never returned to Dharwar. During this period he was appointed to act as Senior Assistant-Judge 
at Khaira ; but he did not take up his new appointment, as, at the close of his leave of absence, he was appointed 
LTnder-Secrctary to the Bombay Government in the Judicial and Political Departments. Annexed to this post was 
I he Secrctai'yship of the Legislative Council, and the combined duties afforded work enough to satisfy the most 
abundant energy. 

In 1863 Mr. West was offered by the Chief Justice the appointment of Registrar to the newly-established 
High Court of Bombay. This position was one of considerable importance at a time when a new judicial system, 
animated by a new spirit, was about to be introduced. In accepting the office, Mr. West accepted with it a 
large share of the task of replacing the old order of things, which had existed under the Suddur Court, by a 
new and improved procedure. Sir Matthew Sausse, the Chief Justice of the High Court, which was formed hy 
a union of the old Supreme and Suddur Courts, had a high idea of the dignity of the judicial office. Under his 
inspiration the judicial officers of every class were raised in their self-respect and stimulated to increased exertion. 
In the close and constant scrutiny of the work of the lower courts, by mcaim of which it was sought, and not 
unsuccessfully, to bring them up to a higher level of efficiency, Mr. West took an active part. His previous 
experience had .specially fitted him for it, and the Chief Justice bore warm testimony to the value of hi.s services. 
It was due no doubt to the high opinion of Mr. West’s abilities held by the Chief Justice that he owed the offer 
made early in 1864 of the Judgeship of Ahmedabad. The promotion of one so young in the public service was 
almost without precedent, and when invited to accept it the Registrar hesitated. He had some misgiving ns to 
his fitness, and felt that the work required to be done in the office he then held was still far from accomplished. 
On these grounds he preferred to wait for his promotion, and declined the offer. Three years later, Mr. West, 
who was then Acting Judge of Canara, suggested tliat he should be confirmed in his office, but was told that he 
was far too young to look for such a position. Soon after his appointment as Registrar to the High Court, 
Mr. West was elected Secretary to the Civil Fund of the Bombay Covenanted Service, While holding this 
office he formulated a series of rules, by which the benefits of the provident branch of the institution were 
greatly augmented. 'Fhese rules and the reasons for them were fully approved by the Secixitaiy of State, and the 
. funds in the hands of the Government were well able to bear the increased demands ; but nine years afterwards, when 
Mr. West load temporarily resigned the secretaryship of the fund, an elaborate attack was made on it by a financial 
officer of the Government of India. A long controversy, involving laborious researches into the whole history of the 
fund, followed. It was conducted on behalf of the Civil Service Fund chiefly by Mr. West, who even after he had 
resigned the secretaryship still fought the battle of his class. The result was not unsatisfactory. A settlement was 
effected by which, instead of the benefits of the fund being cut down, the allowances to the widows of deceased 
mcmbeiB were augmented On this footing the whole institution was taken over by the Government ; and for his 
services in these negotiations Mr. West was presented with a testimonial by the members of the Bombay Civil 
Soryice Visitors to his house in England are informed by the inscription on a handsome and elabomte library 
clock of the good work done by its owner, and of the kind and generous feeling of those who presented him with it 
In May 1866 Mr. West was appointed to act as Judge of Canara. That district liad formed part of a province 
under the Madras Government, and on account perhaps, of its remoteness from the capital, had never received a 
proper amount of attention. Its judicial admiffistration ■ in particular was in an almost chaotic state when it was 
transferred to the Bombay Government, nor werq matters greatly improved when Mr. West took charge of the 
district a' few years afterwards. Arrears of judicial business were extremely heavy. The .establishments of the 
subordinate cojirts. formed a sort pf clo^e corporation most unfavorable to the exposure of official delinquencies, and 
the . recon^ were unsyatematic ' and ill-kept In , a couple pf years thc' arrears had been reduced, tlie pffnciiml 
■ subordinate courta bod been visited! ^ pyt in order, and the family system, in the establisnments had in a great 
meiiaure beiph broken up, 'fhe Actipg-Judge drew up a revised scheme of Court; establishments, of duties, a,ud of, 
salaries, .Aftet* some correspondence he was allowed to introduce ibis pjan experimcnt^ly/ It prov^ isuccessful, 
,,and beic^e. a model for the ^ g^ reorganisation of.the. Bombay judicial estab^shm,ents,^w^cK, foUowi^ in- I$73 
and- 1,871^ A thooroughly praotical familiarity with the CSanatesc langois^ gave to Mr. West a ^at advant^ Iq 
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discharging his judicial duties, both at Dharwar and in Canara. The work done in the latter district could never 
have been accomplished through the obstructive medium of interpreters. The people gained confidence from 
communicating with one who conversed freely with them in their own language. Confidence led to affection, 
and for many years after his departure from Canara, Mr. West was regarded with peculiar esteem and gratitude by 
the people of the district. A Canarese man who had a grievance to be redressed or a task to accomplish would 
appeal to him with touching simplicity and a truly Oriental disregard of the right limits of personal introduction. 

While he was Registrar of the High Court the attention of Mr. West was naturally much directed to legal 
subjects. The first three volumes of the Bombay Code of Regulations and Acts were edited by him. This is a 
collection of the enactments of the Government of India and the local Government in force in the Bomba}' 
Presidency, with occasional notes and references, and an elaborate index. This work speedily ran through two 
editions. It has still a place in the legal literature of India, although the greater part of its contents have 
been superseded by subsequent legislation. For a second work of great importance Mr. West received the 
co-operation of the learned Professor Btlhler. This was a digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance, as presented 
in the answers given by the Hindu law officers of the courts during the period of half a century. These 
answers had already been roughly classified when they were handed over by the Judges of the High Court to 
Mr. West. Mr. Gopalrao Hari had expended some useful labour on them. In the hands of the new editor 
the documents were re-arranged, the authorities examined, and the results elucidated in an introductory chapter 
dealing with the characteristics of the Hindu law and literature, and the principal rules of the Law of Inheritance. 
This volume, published by the Government, was followed in a couple of years by another which treated of the' 
Law of Partition. In 1878 Mr. West brought out a second edition of the work with additional matter, and in 
1884 he published a third edition, in which he included a copious treatise on the Law of Adoption. This work 
is received as a standard authority on the subjects of which it treats, and being drawn directly in many cases 
from the responses of eminent Native jurists, has peculiar claims to be regarded as a mirror of the living law of 
the Hindus. 

Towards the close of 1868 Mr. West was appointed to act as Judicial Commissioner in Sind. There 
he closely examined the working of the lower courts and introduced sound improvements, but he found the current 
work of the province enough to occupy his attention until he was relieved in May 1869, when he went to 
England on leave for two years. While at home, he took the degree of M.A., and was called to the Irish 
Bar. This was in May 1871, and a temporary vacancy having occurred on the Bench of the High Court of 
Bombay, Mr. West received the appointment Six months afterwards he was displaced from this post by the 
return of Mr. Justice Lloyd, and returned to his long abandoned office of Registrar of the High Court Soon 
afterwards he resumed the Secretaiyship of the Civil Fund, and found himself once more in exactly the same 
position he had held eight years before. Before long, however, the post of Judicial Commissioner in Sind became 
vacant, and Mr. West being appointed to it, found himself provided anew with an abundance of judicial and 
administrative work in connection principally with the introduction of the Criminal Procedure Code of 1872. 
Mr, West abolished the whole existing mass of incongruous judicial circular orders, and issued a new and complete 
set of directions, covering the whole field of criminal procedure, adapted to the new Code, and before he left Sind 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he had made a substantial contribution to the good government and welfare of 
the province. He was recalled from this work much sooner than he wished, on his elevation in 1873 to a permanent 
seat on the Bench of the High Court A lasting memorial of his work in the High Court will be found in the 
successive volumes of the " Bombay High Court Reports ” and the Bombay series of the “ Indian Law Reports,” 
Issued during his tenure of office as a Judge, which contain the judgments pronounced by him in cases of sufficient 
interest or importance to demand publication in a permanent form. No nobler memorial could be desired for any 
Judge, for these judgments are examples of judicial work of the highest order ; and have contributed not merely to 
elucidate and settle many obscure and difficult questions of law, but have been of notable use also in the professional 
education of the Urge body of civil and criminal Judges subject to the jurisdiction of the High Court. But if it can 
be said wth 'truth that Mr. Justice West brought to the discharge of his offidal duties a whole-souled devotion, 
wide experience, a' well-cultured and well-fumished mind, and fine judicial discernment, it is still necessary to add - 
tliat he Was above all a strong, and sagacious Judge, who used ■ his strength wisely and made it felt in every, 
department of the business of the Court It was .-not strange, therefore, that^ ns time went on, his presence on 
the bench- W|^ regarded with increasing satisfkction by the public, '.the bar, and .his colleagues, and his 
eleVatioiil, in 1887, to a seat in, the Coxindi of Ae Groverhor, of Bombay, waS recognised as, a measure emincntljf 
calculati^" to ' Strengthen the Executive Government as well as an appropriate , reward oT excellent service. . 

, ' ..In r879 West became a tfiember of ffie Indian Law, Commission assembled at- Simla to’ consider' the 
,imporbwt projects which resulted in'' the .TrOTsfer of Property Act, Trust. Ac^. and other, lawsj which.. 
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were needed to complete the scheme of an Indian Civil Code. He took an active part in the discussions of the 
Commission, and drew up that part of its report which dealt with the principles of Codification, and the order in 
which the successive branches of the law ought to be taken up by the legislature. 

'Fowarch the close of 1884 Mr. West was invited to undertake the ofllce of Procurcur-General in Egypt. 
The emoluments of the office were smaller than those of his judgeship, but it was readily accepted by Mr. West 
in the hope of his being able to perform some good work in a country with which England had become so 
closely connected. On arriving in Egypt he visited the courts and gaols, and drew up reports which presented a 
complete view of the judicial administration. There was much that called for reform. The inefficiency of 
the criminal courts was demonstrated by the existence, side by side with those courts, of commissions for the 
trial of the more serious offences which condemned prisoners to the galleys, and even to death, without even 
hearing iheir defence. In the Appeal Court at Cairo, at the existing rate of progress, a prisoner might expect a 
hearing of his apiwal after about seven years. Indications were not wanting that the criminal courts were 
sometimes made use of to deter or ruin those who lent their aid to reforms in the other public departments. 
After full consideration, Mr. West came to the conclusion that the French system of criminal procedure, crudely 
and hastily introduced into Egypt, was quite unsuited to the needs of an Oriental people. Yet he was desirous 
of retaining all the elements of good in that system. With this view he drew up a new code of criminal procedure', 
by wliich he proposed greatly to extend the principle of personal responsibility, and to eiiburc a quick and unbia.s&cd 
disposal of criminal trials by the local authorities. The whole system was to be under the superintendence of an 
independent High Court, and the Code included provision.^ as to the conduct of the police, and regulating the 
infliclion of puiiLshmeiits. This scheme had just been roughly drafted when Mr. West was sent to Paris and London, 
charged with the mi.ssion of obtaining the assent of the European Powers to certain changes in the Egyptian 
press-law rendered necessary by the affair of the Bttsji/iotv Egyptien. His absence was prolonged for several 
months, and the period of his permitted absence from India being nearly exhausted, Mr. West could hardly expect 
to recover his previous position in the few weeks that remained. After writing an elaborate vindication of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, whirti he considered necessary, and a severe condemnation of the system of trial 
by executive commissions, he resigned the post and returned to India. His return to Bombay was very heartily 
welcomed. 

All through his career Mr. West has been a strenuous advocate of the extension and improvement of popular 
education. After being for .some years connected with the Syndicate, he was in 1878 appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University Shortly after his appointment, however, to the Bombay Council, ho resigned the office, 
but not before he had been able to place before the University a carefully prepared Bill for amending its 
constitution. I'he main objects of this Bill were to confer on the University the power of self-government to a 
certain extent, by allowing it to elect certain membere of the governing body, and to provide for the gradual 
development of the University, so that it might become something more than a mere Board of Examiners and be a 
teaching institution as well, and a University in tlic true sense, having all its affiliated colleges bound to it in living 
union. This Bill underwent very thorough discussion at several meetings of the Senate, and was finally submitted 
for tho consideration of the local Government. In 1884 Mr, West received the distinction of an honorary LUD. 
from the University of EcHtibui*gh. A similar honor had already been conferred on him Isy the Queen's University 
in Ireland. In 1 888, on the occasion of its sexcentenary celebration by the University of Bologna, he went as the 
fitting delegate from Bombay to express the congratulations and friendly wishes of the younger University with 
whose growth and welfare he had been so closely identified. He has for several years been President of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

In May 18S8, lie was created a Knight Commander of the Order of tho Indian Empire. 
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The Hon. Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Kt. 



|HEN a comprehensive history of Western India comes to be written, much will necessarily have to 
be said on the commercial activity, enterprise, and philanthropy displayed by that small but 
influential section of its inhabitants — the Parsis, who have contributed in no inconsiderable 
degree towards investing Bombay with the reputation which it bears of being the most 
munificent and, in many respects, the most advanced of all the Presidencies of India. 
Impressionable and imitative to a degree, they have not only easily fallen in with Western 
thought and modes of action, but have more or less leavened the other communities by their spirit Chief 
amongst the civic qualities of the Parsis is the philanthropy which has been habitually exhibited by the wealthy 
members, and which has been the subject of oft-repeated testimony by the governing authorities, by foreign 
travellers, and by all India. The most prominent who may be mentioned are Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, the first 
baronet, and his sons; Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Mr. Nasserwanjee Manockjee Petit, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 
Readymoney, Mr. Byramjee Jijibhoy, Mr. Cursetjee Fardoonjee Paruck, Mr. Framjee Nasserwanjee Patell, 
Mr. Pestonjee Hormasjee Cama, Mr. Merwanjee Framjee Panday, and Bai Motlibai Jehangir Wadia. Amongst 
these again, Sir Dinshaw, the subject of this notice, claims, after Sir Jamsetjee, the foremost place in the Walhalla 
of Indian philanthropists. 

Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit was born in a comparatively humble position, but gradually acquired wealth 
and station by the exercise of good natural abilities ; and by industry and integrity he at length came to 
be one of the foremost merchants of Bombay, Both as a philanthropist and a business man, Sir Dinshaw is 
famous, but it is chiefly in his capacity as the head of one of the most important industries in India that his 
career is of most interest. It is only a few years since, within the memory of comparatively young men, that 
not a single cotton-mill existed on the island of Bombay, but now there cannot be far short of one hundred 
mills of various kinds, giving employment to thousands of hands, and spreading far and wide the reputation of" 
the place as a manufacturing city. This marvellous change in the commercial character of the town was, no , 
doubt, to a certain extent forced on Bombay by the progress of events in Europe, and it was inevitable that 
it should in time manufacture cloth instead of importing it ; but without the aid of such men as Sir Dinshaw, 
the pirogress worild have been much less rapid and the success of the industry much less marked. 

Sir Dinshaw was born on the 30th June, 1823, and he is, therefore, now in the sixty-sixth year of his 

age. He was the first issue of the marriage of Mr. Manockjee Nasserwanjee Petit with Bai Humabai, the 

eldest daughter of Mr. Jejeebhai Dadabhai Mooghana. He Comes of an, old and well-known Surat family. In 

the year 1805, Mr. Nasserwanjee Cowasjee Bomanjee, one of the members of the family, and the founder of the 

present ' branch, migrated to Bombay, where he carriW on the business of agent to French vessels arriving at 
the port, as well , as to the East India Compands vessels. It was whilst engaged ip. this occupation that he 
acquired th'gj patcpiiypuc Petit, by which his family is now known. The origin of a nickname is in most cases 
attribut4]'J!i'& to s6me*JtS!vial circumstance, which by itself is not sujfficient to account ^for' that wide currency which 
such af'tftrm often olElphp. | The ■ cognomeh, given- pferhaps in fun, catches the public taste; and is forthwith 
' ado^ted\'^ prCferieijip^to ' more legitimate appellations. This is the .histbiy of- most nicknames, and- this, is the 
history which .by long usage and universal acceptance .has been - elevated to- the position 

,;of.k)''Buniame”’ ^ 'Mr.; Na^erwanjee was, a, man ,of small’ stpture; -his .French 'wnsStneJits appropriately stylpd - . 
’’him f' Petit."' i,He ; ever , afterwards came 'to. be- known, that name, .or, to. sp<^i .correctly, , by the English 
■. ■ 'corruptibn of it Sm .Dinshavs^S parents the , necessity of giying their son such ''an education arid g^e^ 
tr aining as wouhl 'fit.'him tb ..battle with the iworld and . make his'- ■way^ by hi, s' 'Own h^ertio^ tather.than by 
' 'any advenrihouB Tn: those -days .thp.mepns of obtaining a.good EhjgUshr education ijtt Bpihbay. were; ' 
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very limited, and lads who now attend one or other of the sound educational establishments which exist in the 
City, little know how difficult it was for their forefathers to obtain the knowledge which was necessary to theii 
advancement in life. One of the best-known schools of the day, and one which many of the most prniuiiu'nL 
native gentlemen of Bombay attended in their early days, was an establishment kept by a peiisioiiecl si'rgeimt 
named Sykes, who, having served a career in tlie Army, eked out his living by acting as p(?(lagoguc to tin; 
rising native generation of that time. Sykes' curriculum was not an extensive one, but people in those days 
were not so fastidious as they arc now, and the tuition he dispensed was sufficient to satisfy the eletucnliirv 
requirements of the pupils and of the age. The subject of this memoir was sent to Sykes' schot)l, and afb'r 
studying there for some time, storing his mind with all that the old soldier coulil teach him, he was trail sferr<*rl 
to an establishment of a more pretentious kind kept by Messrs. Mainwaring and Curbet. Having completed his 
education, he was sent forth into the world in 184.0 to earn his own living. His first attempt in tliisdirt;ction was to 
fill the position of clerk in the office of Messrs. Dirom, Richmond & Co., at a salary of fifleen rupees a month, tin* 
young man who in after life was destined to be the possessor of colossal wealth and a pnjinineut benefactor ol his 
country. At the time Mr. Dinshaw joined the finii, his father was manager in the .same ollia*, and it wa.s abio 
his duty to look after the business of obtaining consignments. He was also at the time trading, through Messrs. 
Dirom, Richmond & Co., on his own account with London and China. Mr. Richmond had the mpiibition of l>i‘ing 
one of the most enterprising merchants of the period. Serving as he did such a shrewd and expiTiciicrd master, 
and being under the immediate eye of his father, who was also a man of experience and .sagacity in commeitual 
matters, Mr. Dinshaw was soon promoted to a post of Rs. 100 per month. Siib.sequontly Mr. Ridimond .seven'd 
his connection with the old firm, and opened business on his own account under the name of Richmond Co, 
The young clerk followed the fortunes of his master, and was entrusted by the new firm with the duty of oUtfiiniiig 
consignments, and with the collection of indents for transmission to the London agents. Mr, Richmond retired from 
business in 1852, and the London agents then started a iinn in Bombay under the name of Me8sr.s. Gt:orgf‘ 
Rennie & Co., Mr. Dinshaw's father being appointed broker to the firm, and Mr. Dinshaw himself being eutru.stod 
with the management of their general business. Shortly afterwards Mr. Manockjee bt;caino broker to Me.ssrs. 
Siller & Ca, whose general business was also looked after by Mr. Dinshaw. Owing to this great incnsise in his 
business, Mr. Manockjee took his sons into partnership, and continued himself to act as broker to all the abovt.*- 
mentioned firms, giving Messrs. Dirom & Co/s business to the care of his younger son, Mr. Nussoiwanjm;, and 
Messrs, Rennie and Co. and Messrs. Siller & Company's business to Mr. Dinshaw. These arrangements (:outimu!d 
during Mr. Manockjee's lifetime, and even some time after his demise, which took place in May 1859. Sonu; 
five years later, however, the sons divided die fortune of about twcnty-fiw lakh.s of inipccs which their father 
had left them, and separated by mutual consent. 


The period of wild speculation brought about by the wonderful impetus given to tlm Bombay cotton trade by 
the American War, found Mr. Dinshaw one of the wealthiest merchants in Bombay, and had he not bc^Mi 
endowed with a large share of common sense and commercial foresight he might have bccui fatally involvtitl in the 
delirious gambling mania of that unhappy period. He was, however, wise in his generation, and while people uromid 
him wore playing ^Mucka and drakes" with their money by investing it in bubble Companies which could not 
possibly yield any legitimate return, he steadily devoted his capital to transactions of a safer character, an<l tlms 
managed not only to steer clear of the quicksands upon which, many n’ good firm was wrecked, hut to add to his 
already substantial fortune. Not that he. had no losses himself, for he had to pay some thirty lakhs away for calls 
on shares owing to the failure , of parties to whom he had advanced money, , lliesc Josses, however, were more 
than count^alanced by his gains, and he issued from the searching ordeal of tlie financial crisis which followed 
the speculation with a really colossal fortune,, and' with a reputation as a business man which he has ever since 
maintained. In referring to this part of Mr, Dinshaw^s career, we have passed over the time in whicli he first 
became connected with the important mill . industry with which his name is more popularly associated. Tie 


waS in i^ity one of the pioneers of that , movement which has revolutionised Bombay and converlud it 
into an JEastern Manchester. ■ The firat cotton .spinning mill started in,' Bombay was established by the late 
Mr.. Cowasjee Nanabhai Davut) and as this was a successful venture Mr, M^bckjee was encouraged to imitate 
his example, and erected a similw mill with the addition of looips for weaving. cloths. . The efficient m^ner in which 
the Oriental Sipihning and Weaving Mill, as dae concern was ttallod,' was worked, , insiuied its svcce.ss fiimncially, and frprii 
that ttmd 'forv!^ miU^entcip^^^ grew in Importance "until; it attained its present dimensions, Mn Oihsliaw Wda 
joaturafiyi largely employed in his , mfil work, and hte. soon obtained ctimpletc insight , Into the business in all 
ifs'ddparl^n^''' f^is sJho^d, pracdtal mind th^t store fori the ncwiy-catabiished'' ' 

trade; ahd after.:, the de^ of hw,ihtli,er.he, yrith.^.brothefj-l^rN^^ afiidll.Hvidch wa^ 

th'e M^uJDqkjec,'tfctit, Splhnihg wd,;W€aving',idilJ,k^d qdnve'rt'.th*? mjUinto'a joint' stork;' .obiiccrnV*' 
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the principle upon which the great majority of the Bombay mills of the present day are worked. The original 
capital of the Company was Rs. 25,00,000, and the mill establishment started with 6r,ooo spindles and 1,200 looms. 
Subsequently Mr. Dinshaw purchased at his own risk for ten and a-half lakhs of rupees the Fleming Mill, one of the 
establishments of which Nursey Kesayji & Co. were the agents. This mill, which contained 50,000 spindles 
and 800 looms, was offered to the shareholders of the Company, and as it had been purchased for about one- 
half its original cost, the offer was readily accepted. For this and other objects the capital of the Manockjee 
Petit Manufacturing Company has been greatly increased, and it now stands at Rs. 36,00,000, the shares of the 
Company being in great request in the market owing to the sound character of the concern. The successful outcome 
of this venture proved to Mr. Dinshaw that mill property offered a splendid field for the investor, and at the same 
time afforded the means of establishing what the country so much wanted — a new and profitable industry. He 
accordingly devoted his large business experience and his extensive capital to the extension of the trade, and in 
course of time became the chief shareholder and agent of the following concerns in addition to the Manockjee Petit 
Mill : — the Dinshaw Petit Mill, the Mazagon Mill, the Framjee Petit Mill, the Victoria Mill, and the Gordon Mill. 
A large portion of Mr. DinshaVs fortune has been invested in the mill trade, and he has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that whilst handsome profits have resulted from his enterprise, he has been perhaps to a greater extent 
than any other individual the means of opening up to thousands of his fellow-countrymen a new means of livelihood 
and establishing on a firm basis an industry which, though yet in its infancy, has been of incalculable benefit to India. 
The area over which the operations of the Bombay mill-owners extend, at first confined to the limits of India, has 
long since been extended to China, South Africa, Persia, and the Straits Settlements, and every year new markets 
are being established for the sale of Bombay goods. Mr. Dinshaw has ever been alive to the necessity of insuring 
a wide field for the trader's operations in order that the supply may not outreach the demand ; and he has never lost 
sight of the fact, that to make locally-manufactured materials popular they must be equal in every respect to the 
English manufactured goods with which they compete. Nor has he contented himself with a simple adherence to 
the narrow lines upon which the Companies first started. As opportunity offered he has been the means of 
introducing new lines of business which were likely to yield a good return on the outlay made upon them. For 
instance, in the Manockjee Petit Mills, hosiery, damask, and various kinds of fancy goods as well as sewing 
cotton are manufactured, and have not only a good local sale, but are held in repute in , markets further afield. Again, 
Mr. Dinshaw, in conjunction with Mr. J. Alston, a gentleman who was tlae proprietor of a dyeing establishment 
in England, and Mr. Naoroji N. Wadia, the able manager of the Manockjee Petit Mill, have some time since 
established a yam dyeing factory, which, although on a small scale, has been the means of showng capitalists how 
profitable such investments are when properly managed. In this factory yarns are dyed Turkey red, green, red, and 
yellow just as well as they could be in England, and the annual sales amount to two or three lakhs of rupees, 
Thus in various ways Mr. Dinshaw has during his long and useful career done much to increase his country's 
prosperity, whilst he has added to his wealth. 

Busy as Sir Dinshaw's life is, he finds time to attend to public concerns, and although not a prominent man 
in local politics, he takes his fair share of work, and has been the means of accomplishing much good in a quiet way. 
His business capabilities and commercial instinct have caused his services to be much sought after by public 
Companies, and amongst other concerns he is a Director of the Bank of Bombay, the Bombay Fire Insurance 
Company, the Hyderabad Deccan Spinning and Weaving Company, and several others, besides being a director 
of all the mills under his management He is also a member of the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund 
Committee, the Society for the Relief of Destitute Persian Zoroastrians in Bombay, the Society for the. Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Sassoon Institute, and the Sir. Jamse^ee Parsi 
Benevolent Institution- He is a Justice of the Peace, and was a Member of the Mxmicipal Corporation. 

So far Sir Dinshaw's career heis been sketched as a business man, and it now remains to enter into a 
consideration of his merits as a public benefactor. It is thus that he is perhaps best known to the public, and 
especially to that great section of the population which is to be found in every community — the poor. To these he 
has ever been a munificent and considerate friend, and many a family has had reason to bless the good genius which 
put so much wealth at Kis disposal Especially , has this been the case wth a large number of Paxsi people 
who, entered intO’ the rash speculations of x864,' and most of whom were utterly, ruined. These individuals, many of 
■ wheim wejre formerly accustorned to the enjoyment, of ample, and in some cases considerable incomesj were naturally 
little able to cope with the difficulties .of their position,, and their condition commanded fhe utmost sympathy. Sit 
Dipshiw did much for per^ns of this class. Like most really behevol^t men, Sir Dinshaw <loes ,so much good 
by steiJth that it ,is ■ diflicult to, estimate the exact- ^ent of .his private benefactions; but lie annually spen^ ' 
a.large amount bn ch^ity, and especially on schtoies.havinjg for. their. object the adv^cemeat of the public'gobd or , 
the anielloration of the condition of his own , section . of ■ the. cohnntmity. Asylums for Infimci schools, ■ 
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dharamsallas, reservoirs, dispensaries, and numerous other institutions have made heavy calls upon his liberality ; 
and Hindus, Mahomedans, and Christians, as well as Parsis, have shared in the fruits of his munificence. 
As a Parsi, he has naturally been mindful of the peculiar claims of his own community, and he has been 
instrumental in having constructed Towers of Silence and Fire Temples in several localities for the use of his 
co-religionists. Whenever a fund is required to be raised from the Zoroastrian community, the work of raising 
it and collecting the subscriptions is almost always given to him, and all contributions are paid into his 
office and entimsted to his charge, where they accumulate till the required sum is reached. The good work he 
has been the means of accomplishing has not been confined to the ordinary channels of charity. As one of 
the largest employers of labour in Bombay, he has had it in his power to do much to assist indigent people 
who were capable and willing to work, and it has always been his practice to provide such people with employment 
when he could do so with clue regard to the interests of the shareholders concerned. With this end in view a 
register is kept at his office containing particulars with regard to persons who go to him for cither assistance or 
advice; and much good has resulted from this system. 

In 1886, the Government of Bombay appointed Mr. Dinshaw to the Shrievalty; and in February 1887 he 
received the honor of Knight Bachelor, on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Queen-Empress, in recognition of 
his large-hearted munificence. The public, as well as the Press of Bombay, English and Native, were niucli 
gratified at one of their most eminent citizens being thus honored, as was evidenced in the* congratulatory 
addi*csscs presented to him by several public bodies, and in the laudatory notices of which he was the subject. 
In the City a meeting of influential and representative citizens of all denominations was held, under the presidency 
of Sir Jemsoljee Jijibboy, at which the following address was voted, showing in what esteem the recipient is held by 
the general community ; — ''To Sir Dinshaw Maiiockjce Petit, Knight- Sir, — ^Although you have already received 
many addresses of congratulation from various sections of the inhabitants of this great City, expressing their 
gratification at the high and honorable distinction which has been bestowed on you by our Most Gracious Sovereign 
the Queen-Empress of India, wc trust that this particular expression of the good wishes of your fellow-citizens 
generally will be none the less acceptable to you, representing as it docs the feelings of regard in which you 
arc held by all classes and condition.s of the Bombay community, in whose interest you have labored so long and 
unostentatiously, and by whom your public and private virtues as a citizen are so highly appreciated. Deeply 
as the City is indebted to you for the important part you have taken in developing the cotton-mill industry, and 
adding so materially to the prosperity and expansion of the local trade, your services have been equally beneficial 
as the friend and supporter of the many noble charities with which the City is endowed. Without attempting 
to enter at length into details, it is enough here to allude to the large-hearted, generous and catholic sympathy which 
you have always extended to every movement intended for the benefit and welfare of your fellow-citizens, whether 
in matters connected with the progress and extension of education and knowledge, the relief of suffering humanity, 
the helping of the indigent, or the establishment of institutions of public utiUly and benevolenca And we trust that 
you and the members of your family may long be spared to enjoy the prosperity wherewith you have been so largely 
blessed, and whicli you have so generously applied.*’ 

To this Sir Dinshaw made the subjoined reply : — " Sir jamsetjee and Gentlemen, — I use no idle or 
conventional phrase when I say that I reckon tliis as the proudest moment in my rather long and busy life. 

To be marked out for distinction by our Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India is a matter of pride and 

gratification to me, but when this distinction meets witli the approbation, as is evidenced here to-day, of such 
appreciative and intelligent representatives of the different communities of this great City who have assembled 
here to-day, the pride and gratification become doubly strong- The different communities of our City have by their 
combined action of this day placed me under their obli^tion, and the recollection of this evening will never be 
effiiced from ray memory, and likely not to fade from the memory of my family for some generations to come. 
You have been kind enough to speak in terms of high praise of my efforts towards the development of the cotton- 
mill industry and the local trade. I cannot arrogate to myself all the credit ; because, as you know, without the aid 
of the enterprising investing public of our Presidency, I could not have done much. It is said that the mere 

possession of riches does not make a man wealthy it is tlie power and the will to do good to the less fortunate by 

means of wealth that constitute ft wealthy man in trying to alleviate the pangs of physical pain by endowing 
hospitals, in trying to conduce to the well-being of the mass by educating them, and in doing aK that lies In 
one's power toward improving the general lot of humanity, that the real merit of being wealthy lies. X hav^ 
over tried to keep this standard in mind, and the expression of your sentiments this day is an ample reward of what 
little I have done tqvtmrds tlio , fulfilment of what I con^der was my duty. Ladies and gentleraen,d! sincerely thank 
you all for this token of regard lyhich you have manifested towards me this evening, and for your expression of 
good*'vrill towards myself and the membors of my family,” , , ' ^ 
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A? for Sir Diiishaw's own community, the gratification and rejoicings to which the event gave rise may 
be said to be almost unprecedented. Addresses from all parts of India were presented to him in large numbers ; 
and in Bombay he was treated to public dinners and theatrical entertainments for several days, all testifying 
to the popularity and respect in which he is held by those for whom he has done so much. The most gratif^dng 
and notable feature, however, was the circumstance of his being honored by His Imperial Majesty the Shah of 
Persia by the presentation of a " Royal Diploma," expressive of his recognition of Sir Dinshaw’s great merits. 
'Fhis act of grace on the part of His Majesty, who has of late given more than one proof of his very friendlv 
disposition towards the Parsis, has been most gratifying to the feelings of that community. In the early part of 
the last year. Sir Din&haw accepted the offer of His Excellency the Viceroy of a scat in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, he being the first Parsi member of the .Viceroy's Council- 

Having thus brought down Sir Dinshaw's memoir to tlie latest incidents in his career, it only remains to 
advert briefly to a few particulars of his munificence, which has been the most distinguishing feature of liis 
life, and which has just brought him prominently into public notice. Sir Dinshaw’s philanthropic career may 
be said to have commenced from i 859 j and from that time up to the present his charities have continued to 
flow unceasingly. As it would be tedious to enumerate them in detail, it will be enough to state that the 
total of his benefactions — public and private — amount to nearly twenty'- lakhs of rupees, or ;^200,000 sterling, 
towards religious, educational, medical, and other philanthropic purposes, including contributions to public 
funds, testimonials, etc. Amongst his recent benefactions, the establishment of an Hospital for Animals, called 
after his wife’s name, of a Female College, of the Petit Hospital, and the presentation of the Elphinstonc 
College and land to the Government (which he took over from the Government in exchange for Ins property, 
known as tlie Hydraulic Press), for the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, are deserving of special 
mention. The ceremony of opening the last-named Institute was performed by Lord Reay on the loth 
April last, when Sir Dinshaw had the honor of reading the address, from which, as well as from His 
Excellencys speech, we quote the following extracts, bearing on the gift of the property in question. Sir 
Dinshaw said : — 

“Your Excellencies, your Royal Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 1 value highly the privilege which 
has been accorded to me, of saying a few words on this the auspicious occasion of the formal opening and 
dedication by His Excellency of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. I think that my privilege of addressing 
this illustrious assembly would be badly employed were I to engage in any lengthy discourse in regard to the 
Inistitutc, whose future prosperity and success 1, in common as I believe with the whole of this assembly, have 
very much at heaiL Of the work which it is designed to -accomplish, and of the benefits which it is certain 
to confer, — and I trust to diffuse throughout the whole of India, — it belongs to His Excellency to speak. To Hi.'i 
Excellency also belongs the eloquence and the knowledge which are requisite, in order that justice ma}’’ be done 
to the theme. To neither of these requisite gifts can J pretend. But for myself I may be pemitted to say, 
that I am exceedingly rejoiced at the part which I am privileged to bear in the foundation of an Institute whose 
name will, I trust, be a memorial for all time to come of the Jubilee of Her Imperial and Most Gracious Majesty 
our beloved Queen-Empress Victoria. She, the most honored Sovereign the world has ever seen* not only rules 
her Empire upon which the sun never sets, but also the hearts of her people, wherever they may be found. 
In this, and in every other respect, Queen Victoria is a Sovereign pre-eminent among all other Sovereigns who 
have ever shared, or who now share, in the rule of the world. Your Royal Highness> Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I need hardly say that it is to the happy inspiration of His Excellency that we owe the establishment of the 
■Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the first of its kind throughout the whole length and breadth of the Indian 
Empire. I confidently predict for it a glorious success ; ■ and I venture to assure His Excellency that amid the 
many crowns of success, which throughout four years of his Government of this Presidency have rewarded his 
indefatigable efforts to .'promote the welfare of the community, not the least brilliant is the crown pre-destined 
tp enrircl'e the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. When it first came to my knowledge that His Excellency 
■ desijgned to eshiibUsh a technical institute tp commemorate the "Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Q'ueen- 
Erapress, ,I longed to aid the scheme to the utmost of, my power, and having leafned ftbm my friends Mr. Nowrosjec 
N.- the Honorable Mr. Forbes Adam ■ (who deserves best thanks for 'taking great interest in this 

.conc^rh), that the, only, obstacle in the way was want of funds, I" put myself in cphimurn'cation with ,His E^^icellenciy, • 

' ipd '.f ‘tban^ His Ekcellehcy far the cordial po-oper^tion which I 'received at; his .hands ffoih the niomenb' I, 
iapprPaciic^ him oh the suhjedt, .and Wbich.po-operation has 're8idted,,in mybeuag enabled to prMent.'.tb-day to, tW ;' 
.GQveriam,eiit,''as a home for the Victoria JpbiJee Technical Institute, these piremises,,.wbich',0Jf®,i3.cncef^^ to- be^r' itsj. 

to witness its glorious success.. ,;Witij earnest .'mid heai;;tfelt yd^ for'^e unhrekpii and perpett^ 
i.proaperitjt of tjio Institute ausp^doi^ly inayguriited ly yotir ' Excellency 'this da.y, 't hoTy'.aslf, p^ihii$ton, td ' hand.^td ' ' 
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yimr I'lxccllcncy the formal Deed of Gift, which bears witness and gives effect to the pleasure 1 experience in 
presenting these premises to Government on behalf of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute." 

Jlis Excellency, in declaring the building open, said — ‘‘Your Royal Highnesses, your Highnesses, Sir Dinshaw 
I’eiit, Mr. Forbes Adam, Ladies and Gentlemen, — We probably meet in the open air to remind us that we are 
inaugurating an absolutely new work, though not in a new building. Jn doing so, in the fii'st place, we ix'iiieinber 
tlK' nuspiciou.s circumstance that this institution is in comineinoratlon of Her Majesty the Queen- Em press' Jul)ilO(‘. 
And it ia a happy omen that an institution which beai's Her Majesty’s name will be opened in the presence of one 
of Her Majesty’s sons. I am sure that Ihe Duke of Connaught will have pleasure in coiumiiiiicating to the Queen- 
Empress that to-day on Indian soil arises the first monument to the foresight of the late Drince Consort, whoso name 
must be Ibr ever associated with the development of British technical education. But we' should not be hero to-day 
if 8ir Dinshaw Manoekjec l^etit had not, by his princely gift, directly given a home to the Technical Institute, 
and indirectly thereby given a belter home to the Elphinstone College. So that by one and the same gift we 
have* been able to place our great educational institutions on a better and more suitable footing in those parts of the 
town in which they should be. The Eliiliiiistone College is now near the University, of which it forms a principal 
part, and llie 'IVchnical Institute is near those milks and railway workshops, in the centre of that field of evn- 
growing indu.strial activity which, with the docks, is the clLstinguisliing Feature of the town of Bombay, ln3^i)ur name, 
tluTofoiv, 1 tliink I am justified in mo.st heartily thanking Sir Dinshaw Petit for this, perhap.s the most mimiru'riil, 
the most beneficent, of his many benefartions. I hope, as ho has witncsserl the fortunate beginning — because llie 
school has hitherto been cxti'cmcly sucecsaful — he will live to sec many generations of technical students emerging 
fmm this institution. I'hcii we have been fortunate in having for our secretary a man well versed in the 
reqiiiaitc.s of technical education ; who knew what he wanted, and who, 1 believe, has spent during the last 
six week.s some Ijoui^s every day in the Institute, His name will, I hope, be linked prominently and permanently 
with the Institute." The gentleman alluded to in the last sentence is Mr. Nowrosjee N. Wadia, the accowplishoci and 
miergctic Manager of the Mills owned by Sir Din.shaw, 

Sir Dinshaw was married in 1B37 Sakarbai, and fourteen children were born to them, out of whom 

eight are now living. His two sons, Framjee and Bomonjec, arc well-educated young men of good parts, and assist 
their father in hi.s extensive business. Mr. Framjee has already commenced to walk in the footsteps of his 
falhcT, by assisting with his purse works of charity or uliliLy in the City, the most recent act of his munificence 
being the handsome donation of Rs. 7 S,cx)0 for the purpose of establishing a kiboratory for scienliUc research in 
biological and phy.sical sciences. The want of such an institution hud long been felt in Bombay, and Lord 
Roay, who had been most anxious to sec it supplied, had the gratification to lay the foundation stone on 
8th April last, which will be known as the Framjee Petit Laboratory of Scientific and Medical Research. ■ 
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Nawab Mimir-ul-Mulk Bahadur. 


APPILY the time has passed, even in Native States of India, when family' connections and 
interest with men in power could alone favor a man’s advancement in official hfe. The Indian 

princes of the present generation are engaged m healthful rivalry in endeavouring to raise the 

character and efficiency of their administrations on the model of the British Indian Government, 
by the substitution, for their ancient rough-and-ready mode of transacting weighty State 
business, of agencies suited to the spirit and requirements of a progressive age. This, of 
course, involves the necessity of employing none but qualified persons to carry on the duties of the several State 
departments, though men combining the double recommendation of personal merit and interest, naturally stand 
the best chance. An instance of this is afforded by the subject of the present brief notice — Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk. 
Hib descent gave him some claim upon the goodwill and patronage of the ruler of Hj'dcrabad, but tlic Nawab 
besides possesses merits of his own, which enable him to discharge with credit the duties of one of tlie 
highest and most onerous offices in this great State with which his Sovereign has thought fit to entrust him 
at an early age. 

Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk, whose birthname is Mir Saadat Ali Khan, is the second son of the late Sir Sal«r 
Jung, and was born in 1864. He is, therefore, now twenty-five years of age. He received his education at the 

Madresai Al3da — the Nobles' school, established by his father— at Hyderabad, where he studied English, Peraian, 

and Arabic. In 1882, the Nawab with his brother visited England, where they were everywhere received iA*ith 
marks of courtesy and attention due to their rank by the friends of their father and others, prominent amongst 
them being His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. In 1884 he travelled over Madras, Mysore, Poona, Berar, and 
tlie Central Provinces, in order to study the revenue and administrative work as carried on in those places ; 
and on his return from that tour he was appointed Revenue Minister. 

In all State departments, there is probably none so important and so difficult of management as that of 
Revenue, and this Is especially the case with the Revenue administration of the H3'derabad State, where the land 
revenue was either farmed out or collected departmentally. The persons selected as farmers were generally wealthy 
and influential residents of the City, who, in spite of solemn agreements to treat the ryots fairly, never ceased to 
make extortionate demands upon them, in consequence of which the latter had become reduced to the most straitened 
circumstances. In some cases the Government dealt directly with the cultivators, and officers, stj'Ied Talukdars, 
were appointed to one or more Talukas, whether they were contiguous to one another or not, and the Revenue and 
Police administration was placed in their charge. If the Talukdars, or fanners, happened to be military chiefs, or to 
have a large number of armed retainers in their service, it was at times an undertaking of extreme difficulty to eject 
them from their Talukas or to dismiss them from their charges. They not unfrequently set up claims for money 
advanced in excess, during the pecuniaty embarrassments of Government, and relying upon the military force under 
their command, defied the paramount authority and refused to abandon their posts or to release their districts. 
Then again, although the system of assessment in each Taluka was nominally called Raitwari, in reality each village 
was separately assessed a& a whole, and any deficiency in the revenue which might arise owing to the relinquishment 
of certain fields by the cultivators, or desertion of the ryots from the village, was made good by taxing the other 
cultivators proportionately in excess of their proper quota, so as to cover the loss sustained. The farmers 
were always desirous of enhancing the revenue every year, and moreover, levied a variety of oppressive cesses 
under different pretexts. Mutual confidence between the ryots and tlie Government agents was unknown. 
The cultivators tried their utmost to cheat the agents, by showing less than the actual amount cultivated. The agents, 
'on the other hand, used to do their utmost to extort excessive dues from the ryots by breach of kmi or agreement, 
and extra ceases. Nor were these all the evils of the Talukdari system. Who ever offered to pay more than bis 
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<‘')inpotitor, and was roicly to advance a considcraldc portion of the future rcvcmie, was .it onre iiuL in <'han^( (if oik 
D r iiioro 'Faliikas, without fair consideration being shown to his predecessor, 'riie Tuliikd.iis LIu'iiim Ivc's scldmii It (i 
the nty. 'rijcy gener.ally deputed the management of their districts to their Nailis or Depiitits, .'mtl al liim-s i \i'ii 
.iil)-1ct Lhein to a Zamindar or fanner. The first object of the Talukdai was to riMinlniise luiiisi If tor ilu' /Ve jn.'i/ 
paitl, or money advance made by liim to the Minister, 'fhey had l)ut little hopes of let.imiiig their .'ippoinhiit iip, 
loin» f'noiigh to ren]) the fniiLs of their bargain ; they wercli.ible to he tlispKieid in favoi ttf otlu r e,ipit,ilisls. It is 
probable that no part of the elder Sir S.ilar Jung’s administration dt'si rves more iimni m d piuist , or has i iii.iih d sm h 
lasting biiiefits on his country, as the reform of thene intolerable alniscs. 'Phi abolition of the imliUry li( Is, nhn h 
were olten held by Arab Chiols with their nicrccnancs, and whieli have now enlii’i^ly disappeared, w.is not (Hided 
witlioLit a scvi'i-c struggle, in which the .seiwices of the military Contingent wlm’i ofleii ealleil into reiiuisition. 'I Ik 
.substitution of salaried ofliccTs of the .Stale m the place of the old contractors or farmers, was tlie si I’oiid sleji in the 
settlenieiit ol the revenue, and this also has now been cairicd out through the whole lerritoiy, except in souk of 
the lands lu'ld by noblemen in Jaghir. And, lastly, the crowning mcasun* of a lixfsl jxvimi.iry assessiinml evlendiii;', 
over a long term of years has been vigorously pushed on, though it is still far from completion in some park, ol 
the country. In those tracls in which the annual cultivation must vary lai^'dy with llii' lull of tain mid with 
the amount of water in the arlilicial tanks, no thoroughly satisfactory system has yi^t eilher lurn devisid or 
introduced. And this is one of the proldenis with which the subject of the pn'sent indiioir, Nawab Mimit-iil-Mulk, 
will have to deal. The above sketcli of the new order of things which has taken the place of the old, will sulllce lo 
show, to all who arc at all acquainlcd with the delails of Indian Govcrnnumi, the walchfiilm'ss and caiv which will 
^lill be needed lo prevent any degeneration or relapse into the ancient .slipshod uidhods. And with llu‘ lul[) and 
advice of his father’s best and most confidential subordinates to assist him, it appears to he the natural duty and 
olfii'e d<‘\'ulving upon One of the soils of Sir Salar Jung to maintain the greatest of his reforms in its itih'grity 
and to (‘xtend it wherever it is not yet completed 

'flic Nnwab is an enthusiastic Volunteer, and foniiecl a regiment of Mounted Inrmilry, of whicli he Is 
the CoinmaiidanL In May 1885 he had the honor of being appointed to a'prcscsit 1 lis Highness al the Ameer’s 
Durbar at Rawal Piudee. Kn mite fur the Durbar he visited Ma<Ira.s, where, as will as in other leiuluig (owns, 
he was prescnlcil with addresses by various inlliiential associations. On the jnlof May, i88;, he was appohilci 
£i Member of the Council of State. The Nawab lias not uniVcqucntly acted as hmtni tem’m fur Llie Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad - during his brother's (Sir Salar Jung) absence on visits to dinei-ent parts <ir India a training 
which will stand him in good stead should he be .spared to fill the great ifdc that in all prolmbilily he will lx- 
cnlled upon Lo play in the fulness of time. In person the Nawab is of medium height, sliglit, good IcH.kiiig, nud 
possessed of an amiable dispobilion. Ills gentle nature and courteous demeanour have won for him the Chtcisn ol 
brnropeans and Natives alike, and he is a great favorite of his Soviarcign, of whom he was the. early cotnpaniou .hoth 
in Ilia studies and out-door recixiations. 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice Birdwood, M.A., LL.M. 


EW names are better known or held in greater esteem, throughout Western India, than that 
of Mr. Herbert Mills Birdwood, whose eminent qualities as a Judge, gentle and genial nature, and 
genuine sympathy with the people, have gained for him as high a place in Native estimation as he 
enjoys amongst his own countrymen. 

Mr. Birdwood was born at Belgaum, in the Bombay Presidency, on the 29th May, 1837. 
He is the third son of the late General Christopher Birdwood, and of Lydia, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Joseph Taylor, for many years Missionary of the London Missionary Society at Belgaum. General 
Birdwood was recognised throughout his long and honorable career in the Bombay Army as a true friend of 
the people of India, and was known in the City of Bombay, where for some time he held office under Lord 
Elphinstone's Government, as a special Deputy Commissary General, by the respectful and endearing title of 
Mahamja* This tribute of esteem fairly indicated the popular appreciation of his high character, large heartedness, 
and nobility of disposition. He lived to see four of his sons enter the Indian Service, and his eldest son knighted 
in recognition of the excellent work done by him in connection with many important institutions in the City 
of Bombay, and the success of his efforts to induce a wider knowledge in England of the industrial arts of India. 
Three of General Birdwood’s daughters are married to Military Officers, who have either served or are still serving 
in India. The family is, therefore, connected by many ties to this country. 

Mr. Birdwood was educated at the Plymouth New Grammar School, Mount Radford School, Exeter, the 
Edinburgh University, and Cambridge. He matriculated at Edinburgh in November, 1851, and attended classes in 
the Arts Faculty there for three years, and also the late Professor Balfour's lectures in botany. He was Gold 
Medallist in the late Professor Kelland's second class in mathematics in 1853-53, and divided the gold medal in 
the third or highest class in 1853-54. October, 1854., he entered St Peter’s College, Cambridge, and 
graduated in the mathematical tripos as twenty-third wrangler in 1858. In the same year he was placed in the second 
class in the natural science tripos. A note in the University Calendar shows that in the examination he was 
distinguished in botany. He was elected a Fellow of his College on the Feme Foundation in June, 1858; and in the 
same month was a successful candidate at the open competition for the Indian Civil Service, being eighteenth on the 
list At the final examination, held before the close of the year, M;:. Birdwood was placed eleventh on the list ; and 
was appointed, with the other successful candidates of his year, to the Bengal Presidency, On application, however, 
to the Secretary of State, he was transferred to the Bombay Civil Service. 

Soon after his arrival in India, early in 1859, he was posted to Thana, as Assistant to the Collector, and shortly 
afterwards to Broach and Surat, and then to Ahmadabad, in a similar capacity. He was also, in 1859, appointed 
examiner in mathematics at the Senior Scholarships' Examination of the Elphinstone College, and was one of the 
examiners at the first examination held by the University of Bombay. Up to l8fi8 he continued to take part in the 
examinations. In 1863 he was appointed a Fellow of the University, and has repeatedly held office as Syndic. 
In 1868 fie was elected 'Dean in Arts, in succession to the late Rev. Dr. John WJlson, and he was again elected 
Dean in Arts in^ r^So, and again in 1888. In the memoir of Sir Raymond West, reference is made to the Bill 
drafted by him for amending the constitution of the Bombay University. The author of the Bill was unable 
to take part in the debates on it in the Senate ; and in his absence, it was taken charge of by Mr. Birdwood, 
who represented the views of the Syndicate in the lengthened discussions yiihich took place before it assumed 
the form in which it was finally submitted for the considoration of the Government. The interest excited by these 
discussions was not confined to the Senate House. 

In 1862 Mr. Birdwood was appointed Acting Assistant Judge at Thana, and in T863 Under Secrefcaiy to 
Government in the Judicial, Political, and Educational Departments, and Secretary to the Bombay Legislative 
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Council, and he held these offices until June, 1866, when he was appointed by Sir Bartle Frerc’s Govcrnmonl lo art 
as Fiist Political Assistant in Kathiawar, 

The province of Kathiawar was then in a state of transition. Faulty methods of administration wore ^iviii^ 
place to measures of reform devised by the Political Agent, Colonel Kcatinge, V.C. 'Fhc ill-drllncd powers i»r tlie 
lulling Chiefs were classified with a precision which was not always plcasinji to the Chiefs Uioinsclvts, wlio re}',.U(If il 
with suspicion the possibility of any interference with their ancient jurisdictions. The now policy aimed at llie 
amelioration of the condition of the people, the development of the resources of the country, tin* (‘dueation of its 
rulers, and the regular transaction of public business, and especially the regular adiniiiistration of justii'e. It iv.is .1 
wortliy policy ; but on account of its novelty and its thoroughness it at first excited opposition, and the task wbicli 
the Political Agent had set himself was not free from difficulty. It was carried cnit, however, with firmness, and at 
the same time with a distinct desire to convince the ruling Chiefs that good govonimcnt w.is tbi' eiul in vuw, and not 
ooercioii or annexation. Its advantages became in due time apparent in many obvious ways. I.,ong standing 
disputes between neighbouring States were settled; outlaws, who for years had been a terror to the coniilij'slde-, 
were brought lo justice; and useful public works wcrt‘ inaugurated. It was no small advanlagt* to a young Civil 
ScTvatit lo be associated in such work with so capaldc an administrator ns Colonel Kcatinge, and Mr. BirdwoofI 
had ample opportunity, during the ten months that be rcraaiiud in cliaige of the Jlialawar Division of Kalliinw.ir, 
of rendering eflcctive aid in the development of the new policy. On his leaving the province for Bombay, tlu* 
Chiefs of that Division founded a public library at the Wadhwan Civil Station, and named it aflt'r him. 

In 1867 Mr, Birdwood returned to Bombay as Acting Registrar of the High Court, and, exrej^t for 
a period of fifteen months, while absent on furlough, he held that position until Doeember iSyr, when hi* 
was appointed to act as Judge of RatnagirL This appointment lie luld till April 1873, At Ratnagiri he 
tried a number of coses, in which the legality of the opoi*ations of the Revenue Survey D(^partment was enlbnl 
in question. The land tenures of the District are peculiar. A large number of the villngoa are held by a el.iss 
of landholders called khots. In ordinary iyntmn villages, the ryot, or occupant, has the right to settle with 
the Government for the assessment on his holding. In Khoti villages it was the practice to make the annual 
settlement with the khots for their villages. The nature of the khot's relations, on the oiui side, to Governnn'iit, 
and on the other to the cultivators, had been much disputed. Tlie Khoti system is not cxeliisivoly confined to the 
Ratnagiri District. The tenure exists also in some villages in the adjoining District of Colaba. In a ca.se tried bv 
him, whew Assistant-Judge of Tliana, Mr. Birdwood had held that the khot of Pcgcxbdi, a village* in tlio C'olab'a 
District, had a proprietary right in the lands of the village, and that he was not merely an hereditary cnllcctor of the 
Government revenue from the cultivators. This view, however, was not affirmed by the majority of thi* lodges 
of the High Court who heard the appeal in the Pegodch case. At Ratnagiri, Mr. Birdwood found that, wUatfwi'r 
might be the position of the khots in Colaba, there were undoubtedly many khots in the Ratnagiri District who hail 
received grants of the lands of their villages from the former Government. In many cases tliesc grants wen* 
probably made for the purpo.qc of bringing wild and uninhabited tracts of billy country into cultivation. All khots, 
however, had not the same rights, and it was really a matter of evidence in each case whetlicr tlie khot was a 
landholder, holding his village under Government, and settling as of right with the Government foi' its revenue, or a 
mere intermediaty between Government and the actual holders of tlie land, and entitled only to a imunenition for 
hia services in collecting the revonua In some villages, indeed, as where holdings were in existence before the 
grant of the khotship, he might be a collector only of the revenue as regards such holdings, but the proprietor 
of other lands. Again, the tenants of landholding Khots were not all of tlie some kind. Some, according to 
the custom of the country, had permanent rights of occupancy, conditional only on the regular payment of tlic 
a^ual rents. Others might be tenants, under particular contracts, for a term of years, and others tenants at will. 
1 here were varying customs also as to the amount of rent payable by dilTerent classes of tenants. Some paid one- 
half of tUeir crops, others a thiitl, and others some otlier proportion. In each case the precise custom was really 
a matter of evidence. It had for some time been the settled conviction of some of the most able of the revenue 
officers of the Bombay Govenimcnt that the position of these Khoti tenants compared unfavorably with that of 
ordinary cultivators in iyofwari villages ; and It was with the object of improving their emndition and raising them, in 
effect, to Utc status of permanent occupants, paying an assessment fixed under the survey rules, that certain provisions 
were introduced by the late Sir Barrow Ellis into the Revenue Survey and Setflement Act of 1865, Practically, the 
result of i^pfordng these provisions was tp lower the status of the landholding class of Khots by converting ihcm 
from landholders into middlemen, remunerated by the payment of a percentage on the new assessments, the amount 
of such pfV3nttent being in some cases considerably less than the rents previously eiy*oyed by them. As the 
operations of the survey under tlie Act of 1865 were extended fbom one village to another, discontent int;rea8ed, and 
tlie liles of the District Court became blocked with suits against the Survey Commissioner, the Collector, and t^e 
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Government. In a representative case brought by the Khot of Kolbundre, and defended vigorously by the 
Government, Mr. Birdwood, after a trial which lasted many days, found that, by the introduction of the survey 
into his village, the Khot had suffered a diminution of about 75 per cent of his average annual income He was 
one of the landholding class of Khots ; but his rights as a landholder were practically confiscated by the Act so soon 
as the Government entered into direct relations with his tenants, and merely made him the medium for collecting the 
new assessments and his “ Khot’s profits ” from the tenants. In this case it was found also that the survey had 
been introduced into the village without certain legal sanctions required by the Act It was, therefore, set aside 
by the District Court, in a judgment in which the relative rights of the Government, the khot, and the tenants, were 
fully discussed; and this decision gave the Government the opportunity of reconsidering the whole situation. 
The decision was formally appealed against to the High Court ; but it is believed that the appeal was never 
pressed to a hearing. Fresh inquiry was made into the working of the Act, and fresh opinions were collected 
as to the measures necessary for the re-settlement of the Khoti villages; and in 18S0 a new Act was passed, 
with the object of finally setting at rest the questions which had long vexed the District 

Mr. Birdwood acted for a short time as Joint Judge at Thana in 1873, and was then gazetted Acting Judge 
and Sessions Judge of Surat, where he remained, except during a period of 22 months’ absence on furlough, and 
a few months’ duty at Thana and at Godhra, till January 1881. One of the first cases which Mr. Birdwood tried, 
after his arrival in Surat, was an action involving issues of some importance. The Revenue Department had levied 
an enhanced assessment on the villages of Visalpur, Kabilpur, Vin'adi, and Jamalpur, in the Jalalpur Taluka of 
the Surat District. An objection was raised by the holders of these villages on the ground that the villages 
were udhad bdndhi jama estates, liable only to a fixed gross assessment, which had in effect been levied from 
them during a very long series of years, irrespective of the quantity of land under cultivation. The Visalpur 
case was disposed of before Mr. Birdwood arrived at Surat, on the technical ground of estoppel, the Government 
having, in some previous case in connection with the land tenure of that village, represented that the village 
was xtdhad bdndhi jama. In the Kabilpur suit the issues were settled by Mr. W. H. Newnham, but the evidence 
was heard by Mr. Birdwood, who decided the case, on its merits, against the Government. This decision was 
appealed against, and the late Advocate-General, Mr. Scoble, for two consecutive days, on behalf of Government, 
sought to induce the High Court— presided over by the late Chief Justice, Sir Michael Westropp, and the late 
Sir Maxwell Melvill — to reverse it However, the appeal failed; and Sir Michael Westropp expressed the 
opinion of the Court that Mr. Birdwood had conducted the inquiry with a patient and laborious industry and 
an intelligence which were alike creditable to himself and to the administration of justice in the British Civil 
Courts in India. The case was a memorable one, on account of the public interest which it excited; and its 
result, though adverse to the Government, was satisfactory on public grounds, as it convinced the people that, 
in a contest bet^veen a subject and the State, the Judges appointed by the Executive Government could be 
relied on to prevent any encroachment on private rights. The final decision in such a case in favor of the 
subject would necessarily tend to establish more firmly the popular confidence in the justice of the British rule. 
Some other cases decided by Mr. Birdwood at Surat also attracted public attention at the time, but it is not necessary 
here to refer to them in detail 

In December 1878, while on furlough to England, Mr. Birdwood passed the Cambridge Law Tripos 
examination, qualifying him for the degree of LL,M., which he took by proxy, after his return to India, early 
in 1879. While acting as Judge of Thana, in September, 1880, he was entrusted by the Government of Sir James 
Fergusson with the duty of inquiring into an accusation of murder brought against a son of the Chief of Chota 
Oodeypore, a small State, lying to the east of Baroda, in a wild tract of country inhabited mainly by Bhils. 
The Chief is a Rajput, and though exercising authority in much the same manner that his forefathers had done 
for centuries, is amenable for his acts to the British Government, and in cases of mis-government and oppression 
it is incumbent on the paramount Power to interfere. In July l88o, information was brought to the Political 
Agent of the Panch Mahals that the Chief's son, Chandra-Sangji, in a fit of jealous, had murdered his wife 
Rij Kuvarha. There was every reason to believe that a grave crime had been committed, but much difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining trustworthy information as to the circumstances under which Rij Kuvarba had been 
killed. The hearing of the evidence lasted from the tst to the l6th of October, 1880, and the greatest interest 
was manifested in the proceedings throughouL the Presidency; the publiCt by means of the full reports published 
in the Bombay papers, having been able to follow the case from day to day. The evidence was conflicting and 
defective, and it was not possible to determine the whole truth. In his report, Mr. Birdwood reviewed the facts, 
so far as they could be ascertained, and gave it as his opinion that, although Chandra-Sangji had, on the 3rd 
July, beaten hl6 wife in a fit of anger, induced by the discovery of her infidelity, the real cause of death could not be 
determined ; that hef death on the night of the ^th July possibly resulted from the beating of the 3rd ‘July, and 
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possibly, though not probably, from the deceased having taken opium, but that it did not result from snake-bite, 
as stated by the adherents of Chandra-Sangji. Whilst diffciing from Mr, Birdwood as to the value to be 
attached to certain portions of the evidence, the Bombay Government concurred with his main conclusion, that 
Chandra-S.ingji was not proved guilty of murder or culpable homicide; and further held that it was not incumbent 
on them to consider whether the accused could be found guilty of the minor charge of voluntarily causing hint 
'j'lic Viceroy in Council agreed with the Bombay Government in accepting Mr. Birdwood's conclusions, and 
tU'knowlcdged the “tact, ability and impartiality" shown in the conduct of the investigation. Public opinion 
approved of this termination of the ease. 

In January, 188 1, Mr. Birdwood was appointed to act for a few weeks as Judge of the High Court, and on 
the 38th February, 1881, he was appointed Judicial Commissioner and Judge of the Sadar Court in Sind. Ilis clforts 
in the diseliargc of his new duties in Sind were directed mainly to the steady improvement of the work dotu‘ by 
tlu‘ subordinate courts of all classes. This end he endeavoured to secure by a careful examination of the civil and 
ci'iiuinal eases which canu' before the Sadar Court in the exercise of its appellate and revisional jurisdiction, and 

l)y an inspection of the i<‘cords of a certain number of courts during his annual cold-weather touns. It was 

t specially in connection with the trial of murder cases that the necessity was impressed on him of insisting on 
(. -.ptjcial caution on the part of Courts of .Session in dealing with the confessions of accused persons recorded during 
l)iilict‘ Invi'stigations but subsequently rclrncted. lie also found it necessary to exercise a strict supervision over the 

I 

prt)e('c‘diiigs of the suborfUnate criminal courts, under certain special laws, such as the Municipal Act, the Anns Ad, 
and the Opium Ael, but espi'cially the Salt Act, the provisions of which were sometimes worked with undue 
rigour, to the delrumnit of the subject. 

Mr, Birdwood spent much his lime in laying out and improving the I^eople’s Park at Karachi, and 

ill providing it with a collection of wild animals. Tic was also a supporter of the volunLeit movement, jind 

(lifter serving for sfime months in the ranks) was gazetted a lieutenant in the Sind Volunteer Rifle Coiq^s. lie 
was obliged to resign the commission on permanently leaving Karachi for Bombay. 

In May, 1883, and agriin in March and June, 1884, Mr. Birdwood was appointed to act as a Judge of the High 
t,k)urt, for a few months on each occasion, lie was permanently appointed by Her Majesty to a scat on the boneli of 
that court in January 1885, on the retirement of Mr. Justice Kcinball, and still occupies that position, Soon after his 
anival in Bombay he was elected a Vice-President of the Natural History Society, and Chairman of the Botanical 
Section of the Society’s Committee ; and has contributed to the Socicty’.s Journal Catalogues of the flora of the 
hill stations of Matheran and Maliableshwar. He is also the e.ditor of Vols. IV. and V. of the scries of Acts ami 
Rcgulatioius in force in the Bombay Presidency, commonly known as “ West’s Code/’ and is the joint-editor, with 
Mr. Justice Pareons, of Vols. VI. to X. of tlie series. 

Mr. Birdwootl was marrii:d on the 29th of January, 1861, to Marian Edith Sidonic, eldest daughter of the late 
Surgeon-Major Elijah George llallied Impey, of the Bombay Medical Service, and Postmaster-General of the Bombay 
Presidency. Two of their sons arc now .serving in India, — one as an officer in the Royal Engineers in the Panjab, 
and the other in a Bengal cavaby regiment. 
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Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy, Kt., C.S.L 


N the busy circle of Bombay public life, about twenty years ago, the gentleman whose name 

appears at the head of this sketch was a prominent figure. Whether in protesting against 

an obnoxious G-overnment measure, in assisting at the inauguration of some great scheme having 
for its object the amelioration of the condition of his countrymen, in paying a parting tribute 
to the worth of public men on their retirement from the scene of their labours, or in 
taking a share in the multifarious duties which fall to the lot of public-spirited and wealthy 
citizens in all countries, but more especially in India, Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy had always taken a leading part 
with other prominent townsmen. As the head of an important section of the Hindu trading community, 
rni .csally distinguished for their thrifty and keen commercial instincts, he has ever been ready to aid any 
fi'd'eiie for the advancement of his fellows. Sir Munguldas' more remote ancestors were resident in Kathiawar, 
but about half a century after Bombay became an appanage of the British Crown, and was beginning to assume 

itiportance as a commercial centre, the family migrated there and settled down as humble traders. With the 

development of the city in wealth and population, they gradually acquired for themselves not only a recognised 
status in the caste to which they belonged, but also in the native community generally. Shet Ramdas Manordas, 
Sir Munguldas’ grandfather, is still remembered by a few old inhabitants of the city; and his father, Shet 
Nathoobhoy Ramdas, was a prominent figure in the circle in which he moved. 

Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy was born in October 1832, and is a member of the Guzerati section of the Hindu 
community, known as the Kapole Banian Caste. He was left an orphan at the age of eleven years, and the whole 
of the large property of his fatlier descended to him as the only son. Owing to his entry into commercial business 
at an early age, he was not able to secure that careful or complete education which he would probably have 
wished in after life to have had. He was taught the rudiments of English at a school kept by a Mr. Mainwaring, 
and he subsequently acquired a more extended knowledge of that language under the direction of an English tutor. 
At the age of sixteen he was married to Bai Rukhminibai, the nuptial ceremonies costing the large sum of 
Rs. 30,000. Two years later he received from his gpiardians possession of his ancestral estates. Even at 
this period of his career he was noted for his earnest desire for reforms in the ancient customs of his 
caste. The HoU festival with its wild orgies attracted his serious attention, and he was instrumental 
in initiating a movement with the obje^ of divesting it of some of its more objectionable features. Another 
great measure of reform in which he took a deep interest was the exposure of the gross immoralities 
which disgraced the lives of tlie notorious Vallabhacharyan Maharajas. The evil and insidious doctrines of this 
sect, penetrating as they did throughout a large section of the Guzerati communiQ^, had produced a condition of 
affsdrs which cried aloud for reform. A history of this exposure is too long to be given here in detail ; but as it 
deeply engaged the attention of the young reform party, prominent in whose ranks was Mr. Munguldas Nathoobhoy, 
it is but right some mention should be made of the movement. These Maharajas, as the descendants of 
Vallabhachaiya, the founder of the sect, claim to be incarnations of the god Krishna, and as such demand and 
receive from their more ignorant followers a degree of reverence and homage remarkable in the annals of even 
a priest-ridden county. The doctrines preached by these men are notorious for their licentiousness, one of the 
main tenets being that adulterate love is not only innocent, but under certain conditions actually commendable 
in the eyes of their deity. About the year 1855 attention was prominently drawn to the infamous praxftices of the 
Maharajas by a controversy r^arding the relative superiority of Brahmins and of Vallabhacbaiyan priests. Interest 
in the question was still further intensified a little later on by the refusal of one of the Maharajas to appear in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay in a case in which Jhe was concerned, on the ground that his dignity would 
be lowered and his person polluted by being cornpdled to attend a Court of justice. The, more enlightened of the 
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Maharaja’s followers, who looked with disgust upon these principles of the sect, seized this opportunity of hringinj^ 
public opinion to bear upon the subject with a view to the suppression of the more objectionable features of the 
Vallabhacharyan worship, and the questions at issue were debated with great warmth in the vernacular press 
generally, but more particularly in a weekly paper entitled the Salya Pmkasha (Light of Truth), pulUished l)y the 
late Mr. Karsandas Mooiji, a nominal adherent of the Maharajas, and well acquainted with their habits, doctrines, 
and religious observances. The controversy extended over several years, and excited the greatest interest amongst 
all classes of the native community. The thorough exposure of the abuses consequent upon tlie discusvsion thus 
raised naturally weakened the authority of the Maharajas, and every means was taken by them to stille diseu.s.sicjii, 
but without effect. Karsandas Mooiji, impressed with a due sense of the righteousness of hi.s cause, stood manfully 
to his guns. In May i86i, one of the Maharajas, stung to the quick by some imputations contained in an article 
written by this worthy reformer, brought an action for libel against him, and sought to obtain in a court of law 
that which neither argument, threats, nor persuasion could secure. The case was tried in the Supreme Court (tl 
Judicature, Bombay, before Sir Mathew Sausse and Sir Joseph Arnould, and was probably one of the most 
important and sensational trials ever held in the courts of British India. It resulted in a complete exposure of the 
immoral lives of the Maharajas, and the vindication of the defendant and his supporters, as will be seen from the 
following extract from the judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould : — " It is not,” said his Lord.'^hip, " a question of theology 
tliat has been before us, it is a question of morality. The principle for which the defendant and his witnesstj.'^ 
have been contending is simply this : that what i.s morally wrong cannot be theologically right ; that when practices 
which sap the very foundations of morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable laws iif right, 
are established in the name and under the sanction of religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society 
and in the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced and exposed They have denounced, they 
have exposed them. At a risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, these men have done 
determined battle against a foul and powerful delusion. iThcy have dared to look custom and error boldly in th(' 
face, and proclaim before the world to their votaries that their evil is not good, and that their lie is not the 
truth. In thus doing, they have done bravely and well. It may be allowable to expresp. a hope tliat what they 
liave done will not have been in vain ; that the seed they have sown will bear its fruit ; that tlici,r courage and 
consistency will bo rewarded by a steady increase in the number of those whom their words and their examples 
have quickened into thought, and animated to resistance, whose homes they have helped to cleanse from 
loathsome lewdness, and whose souls they have set free from a debasing bondage.” Among the defendant’s 
warmest supporters was Munguldas Nathoobhoy, who, like Karsandas Mooiji, longed for the purification of the 
faith which they professed in common, and boldly came forward in the face of much obloquy and opposition 
from his more ignorant caste fellows, and added his evidence to the great mass of testimony which was 
forthcoming in wndemnation of the Maharajas’ practices. Mr. Munguldas was a foremost leader of his caste, 
and, as one of the Judges remarked at the trial, he was hardly likely to have come forward to give evidence, 
and by so doing encounter, general odium in his sect, if he had not a firm conviction, of the truth and justice 
of the cause which he espoused. 

We have been led to depart somewhat from the even course of our narrative by the relation of the 
foregoing important incident in Mr. Munguldas’ career, but the interest of the subject is sufficient excuse for the 
divergence. At on early age Mr, Munguldas evinced an interest in educational questions, and as years passed by 
his enthusiasm increased, which took the very practical and useful turn of aiding in the establishment of schools. 
In x86p a grand exhibition of the five Hindu girls’ schools, established under the patronage of the Students’ 
literary and Scientific Society, was held at Sir Munguldas’ bungalow at Girgaum, Lord Elphinstonc presiding and 
distributing the prizes. Sir Battle Frcre took the chair at a similar exhibition two years later, and Lady Frcre 
examined the girls. In 1862 Sir Munguldas, in conjunction with other public-spirited gentlemen, succeeded in 
establishing the Hindu Boys' School in Bombay. A year later he became a member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and also of the Geographical Society; and in 1863 he handed over to the University of Bombay the sum of 
Hs« 20,000 for the purpose of founding a travelling scholarship for Hindu graduates. In the following .year he 
had the rajisfortunc to lose his wife, and so great was his affection for her that he resolved — unlike most wealthy 
Hindu gentlemen— never' to marry again. In honor of her memory lie established a. dispensary at Kalyitn, at a' 
cost of Rs. 50,000 for building, and Ra,,2o>oop for working expenses. He ha? also built a separate .ward for 
Hmdus ' in', the' DAvid'. -Sassoon Hospital at Poona, . " 'i' 

■when" hA was Ijtrie more; than a yoiitlt , ,Iu 
id't^ith it hot only a .di^nction, but hlio soip'C 'J 
X'Wfflt intip^ced 'in, r^^j,''Sii^'^iniguldas'.was . 
h his ^<^lteagues:. 45 ' I'to'^rthp^rai 


Mr,. ■Munguldas’ connection y 1 th pubHc,. affairs cO)iunenee <3 
i859-he was appointed a Justice of , the Peac^ an office,' which carrii 
shari in the .civic manag^eiit of ;the !When liiooine T« 

; creftte<^.alCqnimiadoner,pf the tax,\but beinjg,u^ble;,,t(i 
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impost should be levied, he resigned office. He has always taken great interest in political questions, and has 
ever been a consistent advocate of measures calculated to improve the position of his countrymen. This was shown 
by the active part he took in 1867 in reviving the moribund Bombay Association, a political body of some 
importance as a factor in educating the Native community on subjects which deeply affected their interests, A 
year previous to this he had been appointed a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, and enjoyed 
the honor of being re-elected on three subsequent occasions. He took a prominent part in all questions which 
came before the Council during his tenure of office, and whilst according due respect to official rank and opinion, 
he was ever a firm upholder of Native rights, and his utterances were characterised by a degree of independence 
and boldness which was truly refreshing. Ill health compelled Sir Munguldas to resign office in 1874, and in 
accepting his resignation the Government addressed the following complimentaiy letter to him : — '* Government 
cannot allow your prolonged connection with the Legislative Council to come to a close without expressing the 
strong sense it entertains of the attention to business, and devotion to the interests of the public, by which your 
career has been strongly marked.’' A more substantial token of official favor had been conferred on Mr. Munguldas 
two years previously, when he was presented with the insigTiia of a Companion of the Order of the Star of India, 
by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, at that time Governor of Bombay. The presentation was made at Government House, 
Parell, on the ist May, 1872, when His Excellency delivered the following address : — “ Mr. Munguldas, when I 
received Her Majesty’s Commission to recommend to her such gentlemen as I thought were deserving of the honor 
of becoming Companions of the Order of the Star of India, it was with the greatest satisfaction that I submitted 
your name to Her Majesty, and that I learned that Her Majesty had been graciously pleased to accept of it. The 
independence of character displayed by you and the eagerness to serve your fellow citizens in every manner had 
proved you to be worthy of this high honor, and it is with the greatest satisfaction that I present the insignia, 
ji»d I hope you will be long spared to wear them." Three years after these words were spoken the honor of 
1 uiglit'i^'od was conferred upon Mr. Munguldas, a distinction which he has been the only Hindu gentleman in 
Wcitcrj India to receive as yet. Sir Munguldas, even after his retirement from active public life, continues 
to t.ikc intei^t in matters affecting the welfare of his countrymen, and as a man of mature judgment 
and ripe experience, his advice is sought from time to time by high officials, whose confidence he has 
secured. 

Bearing in mind the position he occupied in the Native community, it is not surprising that when the Prince 
of Wales visited Bombay in 1 87s, His Royal Highness should have sought an opportunity of acknowledging 
the services which Sir Munguldas had rendered to the State. It so happened that the marriage of Sir Munguldas’ 
two elder sons had been arranged about this time, and on learning the circumstance the Prince expressed his desire 
to be present on the occasion The royal wish was gratefully acceded to, and the marriage ceremony performed 
on the 25th of November, 1875, in the presence of the royal visitor, amidst great pomp and rejoicing. A pleasant 
account of Sir Munguldas, as he appeared at these marriage festivities, is given by Count Goblet d'AIviella in his 
Indie et Himalaya. The writer having expressed some surprise that both the bridegrooms were grown up, 
Sir Munguldas acknowledged that by adopting the European custom he had excited some astonisl^ent, and even 
indignation, among his countrymen. "He represents," says the Count, "the best type of the enlightened classes 
of Native society. Though a Member of Council and an English Knight, he nevertheless passes for a 
native * radical,’ because he has always, when occasion needed, given his colleagues the example of a 'loyal 
resistance' to the wishes and projects of Government At the same time he assured me that the loss of the 

English raj ^the only rule capable of ensuring order and spreading education — ^would be the greatest misfortune his 

countrymen could possibly experience." "Sir Munguldas proceeded to blame the Goyemment for not being 
sufficiently mindful of the customs, the prerogatives, and even the prejudices of the native Chiefs ; and here, I 
might say, he preached by example. While railing at his countrymen for their superstitions, and while regretting 
the absuTdities of many portions of their bdief, he nevertheless owned that he himself carefully observed 
all the practices of his original faith, supported the idols in the temples, adopted the day fixed by the astrolc^;ers 
for the marriage of his sons, and bore on his forehead the distinctive sign of his caste" As a memento 
of these marriages, Sir Munguldas set apart Ra 25,000 for the purpose of establisliing a fund for 
the support of the poor and helpless members of the Kapole Banian Caste Th^ fund was wcure 
under a regular trust deed, called “The Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy Kapole Nirashrit Fund. Und^ the 
same trust deed, Sir Munguldas devoted to the use of aU Guxerati Banians a large dbaraiasalla at 
Walkeshwar, valued at about Rs. 25,00a In 1879 he introduced an important change in the coiatitetion of h^ 
caste by making Ha castemen recognise the advisability of having a representative instead of an hereditary 
or head man, as heretofore, and bringing them to understand that the aggregate body of the caste is itsdf the 
sole authority, and the $hai merely an elected officer of the caste. He effected another ange m same 
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direction in 1880 by gaining on behalf of his caste an expensive and protracted suit against the former shet 
of the caste, when it was finally decided that all property relating thereto was to be disposed of according to 
the wishes of the majority. Thus he has, in various ways, given proofs of his regard for the welfare of his 
community. 

Sir Munguldas was amongst the recipients of the silver medal struck in honor of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India. Sir Richard Temple, the Governor of Bombay, made the presentation at Sir Munguldas’ residence 
in Girgaum, and in addressing the assembly said: — “1 take the opportunity to present the medal in the presence of a 
large gathering assembled at the invitation of my native friends of Calcutta. A more suitable opportunity cannot be 
easily embraced for the presentation of the Royal gift. I need hardly descant on his (Sir Munguldas') high attainmcnt.s, 
charitable actions, and enduring services to the State, City, and Presidency of Bombay in the presence of the influential 
as.seinblage of so many European and Native friends who all so well know him. All those that arc present arc well 
awaa' that Sir Munguldas is a member of the richest class of the natives belonging to the province of Guzerat, one 
of the finest parts of British India. You will also agree with me that he is one of the most worthy and excellent 
representatives of his community. Since the past hundred years his ancestors have been respected by the 
community, and every year add.s to their glory and pro.spcrity. Sir Munguldas is also known for his acquirements of 
mental culture, for his baadth of views, and liberality of sentiment. He was at one time the head of the 
Bombay Association and a trusted Councillor during the government of my distinguished prcdcces.sor, Sir Bartle Frere. 
The beautifully constructed hospital at Kalyan and the excellent female school in the town of Bombay are both 
institutions which btispenk Sir Munguldas' benevolent and charitable actions, concerning some of which it can 
almost be said that his right hand doe.s not know what his left hand docs. 1 think that the medal is a signal of 
Royal favor which can hardly be more worthily bestowed. The token of Royal recognition, though presented 
after a lapnSe of a year and a half, will revive gratifying recollection of His Royal Highness' visit to India. With 
these remarks 1 beg to fulfil the gracious command that has been laid upon me by presenting the medal to Sir 
Munguldas Nathoobhoy.” 
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Byramjee Jijibhoy, Esq., C.S.L 


R. BYRAMJEE JIJIBHOY is the youngest son of the late Mr. Jijibhoy Dadabhoy^, and was born in 

June 1821. The latter commenced life as a godown keeper, at a salary of Rs. 20 a month, in the 

firm of Messrs. Leckey & Malcolm, afterwards known as Messrs. Shattan, ]NLilcolm & Co. His 

business habits, sagacity, and integrity enabled him to accumulate some capital, and in course of 

time he was appointed Guarantee Broker to this and to other influential English firms. Mr. jijibhoy 

was the first Native member of the Chamber of Commerce of that day, and he was also a member 

of the Parsi Punchayet. It may be explained that the latter body consisted of a few representative members of that 

community, for the private settlement of all family disputes. Mr. Jijibhoy’s judgment was much respected for its 

soundness and impartiality, and he often gave sums of money out of his own pocket to induce the contending 

persons to settle their differences amicably. He largely assisted charitable, religious, and educational institutions in 

Bombay and in the Mofussil, contributing towards these objects upwards of a lakh of rupees. He was also instrumental, 

with other merchants of the City, in opening up communication by sea between Bombay and Guzerat ports. Mr. 

jijibhoy Dadabhoy died in 1849 at the age of 63 years. His portrait, together with a biographical notice, was 

published in the Illustrated London News of the 4th of August, 1849, from which the following extracts are taken : — 

“ His transactions at one time were extensive, and his name is well-known in all the commercial towns of England, 

Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, Egypt, India, .China, Mauritius, &c. A few years ago he retired from the finn 

of Messrs. Jijibhoy Dadabhoy, Sons & Co., but left his name by associating his sons, who have since carried on the 

business, under the advice and experience of their father. Although Jijibhoy Dadabhoy was no longer a partner, 

he nevertheless attended daily at the counting-house, and superintended the, management. The firm ranks among 

the first Parsi commercial houses in India. He was one of the most active among the Native capitalists in the 

establishment of the three banks in Bombay; and he served his time as director respectively in the Oriental 

and Commercial Banks. To him and to Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy the inhabitants of Western India are indebted 

for the introduction of steam navigation for commercial and .passenger traffic — the steamer Sir James Rived Caniac^ 

the first of the Bombay steamers, having been built by theiir. \Jijibhoy Dadabhoy, the manager of this company, so 

. . * ® 

judiciously conducted the business, that in the course of six yeftirs he divided profits amounting to nearly the outlay. 
He shared, indeed, in every enterprise which promised to protaote public advantage, however little his personal 
interests might be concerned. Among the commelrcial joic^i^ock companies, he was a large shareholder in the 
following: — ^The Railway Companies, Cotton Screw*..Scaiif)anies, Steam Navigation Comi^ny, Colaba Land and 
Cotton Companies, most of the Bombay Marine and Life Insurance Companies, the Bengal India General Steam 
Navigation Company, several Calcutta Insurance Companies, &c.” By his will he left two lakhs of rupees to 
be funded, the interest of which was to be applied from time to time to such objects of charity as the trustees 
thought proper. 

Mr. Byramjee was educated at a private school kept by a Mr. Mainwaring. From a comparatively ; early 
age, he showed great commercial aptitude, and was fortunate in having his father's guidance and training in 
acquiring commercial knowledge. He commenced business at the age of seventeen years, and became a memlw of , 
the firm of Jijibhoy Dadabhoy, Sons & Co., and also conducted business on his own private account. Upon the 
dissolution of the firm in 1854^ he started in business for himself, and, amongst other ei^agements, became broker 
to , Messrs, Geo. S. King & Co., Messrs. Kiiliqfc, Nixon & Co,, and' Messrs. Robinson & Co. Mr. Byramjee. was 
the first to introduce, on a large scale, the system of indent business witlt Native dealers. He wm a Director in the, | 
Oriental 'Spinning and Weaving Company, which was the second cotton mill st^ed' in Bombay, and he toojc the , 
ihitiati've in starting the Royal Spinning' ahd yTe'aving Company, al^ pne of; the earlier mills !which sprang, 
up soon, after the cotton-spinning industry W^ introdu<;:«oL In addi.tioa,to these uridpitakings, Mr. By^mjee 
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a dirccinr of the leading joint stock companies of the daj', being amongst others a member of the Board of the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company, the Apollo Press Company, the Colaba Press Company, the Colaha l-and 
Company, the Commercial Bank of India, and the Bombay Fire Jjisuraiicc Company. In 1870, he, with 
Mr. ), A. Forho.s, an Kngli.sh merchant, was the means of introducing a new and remunerative line of business, 
in the esLahlishnicnt of a Fire Insurance Company. He calculated that during the forty years preceding the 
ostablishniciit of this Company, something like a .sum of five crorcs of nijiees — i.c., five millions sterling (ini'liiding 
cajiitnl and iiiLci*csl) was carried away from India by the European Fire OlTiccs tliat had agencies in the country, 
and it was to keep the profits in India that he started the Company just mentioned, which has proved a great 
suc’COSH, and possesses a large rcserve fund. lie is one of the largest landowners in Bombay and Salsette, and is 
tlu* proprietor of the seven freehold vilhiges known as the “ Goregaum Estate.” 

Having fairly launched hiin.self in private liusincss, Mr. Byramjce soon ainassc“d a considerable fortune', 
and at the same time won for himself the reputation of being a shrewd and calculating merchant -so much so 
that his advice or opinion was often sought by the local Bunks in their dealings with Native nicrehanls. Diii'iiig 
the reckless speculfitions which prevailed in Bombay consequent on the American War, and which wrecked .so many 
olcl-<i,stal»lished and respectable houses, Mr. Byramjee wms one of the few men who kept perfectly aloof from tlu: 
mania; and he not only ahstainerl from any speculation him.sclf, but warned all those who sought his advice not 
to do so, and was thus inslriiniental in saving many families from min. He was the first to rai.se his warnings as 
to the dangerous management of the old Government Bank of Bombay. He not only proved a true prophet, hut 
had the t’onlldence of Jiis opinions, for Ujiig belbrc its actual failuiv he sold off hi.s own shares, and ('autiojiefl 
all wlio consulted him not to have anything U> do with its share.s. 

In August 18C8 Mr. Byramjce was nominated an additional member of the Council of His Excellency 
tlic Governor of Bomba}', lie showed great capacity and judgment in the deliberations of the Council, and 
was ronominated at the end of his first tenn of two years, when he withdrew on the 9th of August, 1873. 
Aniougat the meu.sarc's discu.s.scd in the Council in which he look an active part, wore the Cotton Frauds Act, 
the City Survey Act, and the Toll Fees Act. Me streniioii.sly opposed the levy of the Town Duty on grain. 
When the C»overnment of I-ord Mayo iiiilmted the Decentralization Scheme, and the Provincial Governments 
were thrown iqKin their own resources for finding funds, the Bombay Government introduced a bill for legalising 
the levy of feo.s on all ciustc feasts held in the Presidency. Mr. Byramjce interested himself in the matter, and 
made strong roprescutations to the Governor, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, and other members of Government, iiltiinately 
succeeding, with the assistance of the Hon. Mr. (now Sir)- Mungiilda.s Nathoobhoy, in getting the Bill withdrawn. 
These services were sub.sequcntly suitably acknowledged by the presentation to him of addresses from several 
towns in the Mofu-ssil. 

In 1873 Mr. Byramjce made certain provisions for the benefit of his family, and also founded, in connection 
with this Trust Settlement, a Charity Fund. The income of this Fund (representing Rs. 2,12,500) is directed to 
be annually applied by the Trustees towards charitable purposes, and by a clause in the Dec'd of Settlement, it is 
provided that the sum to be placed anaually at the disposal of tlie Trustees is to be increased by one hundi’ed 
rupees each year. Thus, for the first year after the formation of the Fund, the Trustees had Us. fi,ooo, for the 
second Uh. 6,100, and the annual sum available for ' distribution will go on increasing by Rs. 100 every year. 
This excellent charity has already borne good fruit, as two medical schools and one high school have been 
endowed from its funds. The want of medical education for tlic subordinate grades in the Medical Scivi'cc 
has long been felt in India, and this having been represcjited to Mr. Byramjee, he first endowed a Medical 
School at Poona, , and afterwards another at Ahmedabad.^ The endowment of the Byramjee Jijibhoy Poona 
Medical School is 1 ^. 40,000, arid of the Byramjee Jijibhoy Ahmcdabad Medical School Rs.,20,000, whilst that of 
the Byramjee Jijibhoy l‘hana High School is Rs. 5,000. These three schools are in charge of Government, who 
have undertaken to maintain them permanently, and, they arc all doing good work,,e.spccially the Medical School 
at Poona, wliieh was formally opened by Sit Richard Temple, then Governor of Bombay, on the 7tb of 

. December, 1878. On tliat occasion His Bxccllcncy alluded to the munificence of Mr. Byramjee Jijibhoy, C.S.1,, 
who, he said, had sprung from an illustrious father, the late Mr. Jijibhoy Dadabhoy, who hrid' left him a' 
heritage of benevoience .and charity, and Mr; Bj^ramjee had followed that noble example. , .,His :Exccllency exhorted 
■other Native gentlemen of rank and fortune to follow Mr. - Byramjee's example; , for it must ' he admitted he had 
proved hiiripcif worthy of the decoradon ho, word on his br-cast, of Companion of the Most lExalted 

,, Order .of the Star of, Iqdia. ,TJis ; Excellency entered iilito, detwls, regarding the c^t!i^bUshm«snt;of in^ical schools^ 

■ of whiph tliia, „fir^t, and that he came to Ppona, to Obe prtBcrit on this pebasidh .at tiie- request of 

■ tbo "tnedical, tO' testify the 'ioi|ibrtarice.\a^ oohasipri, in ,fh<f j.of his .addfess, 

i^enred. to thf good - which, tW>Grrwit College ddirig.b^’ making so ^ many gi^ua^, of,''itiediciri<i^ 
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and said: — "A certificated branch would shortly be introduced with the new medical schools, which the 
Government were anxious to develop, one at Poona and the other at Ahmedabad. The hopes about the 
Poona one had this day been fulfilled — worthily fulfilled — and those about the Ahmedabad one were as yet to 
be fulfilled. The crowning act of all was his offer to endow the medical school at Poona to the extent of 
Rs. 40,000. He offered this sum in cash, but gave Government the option either to accept it in Government 
securities or to accept a large and pucca-built house as a home for the school with Rs. 10,000 besides. After 
consulting wdtli Dr. Hunter and other medical authorities, the Government had accepted the latter offer. The house 
with Rs. 10,000 was better than Rs. 40,000, and it would be very desirable to have the medical schools under 
the immediate care and supervision of a proper medical officer. The house was commodious and the compound 
was extensive, and he (his Excellency) was sure it would be a source of great satisfaction to the friends and 
parents of the medical students to know that they were well cared for and comfortably housed and provided for, 
and therefore they must all feel grateful to Mr. Byramjee for his benevolence and bount}’. He had further 
been good enough to say that it would be his endeavour to take a fatherly, a paternal interest, in tlie future 
welfare of this excellent and important institution.” His Excellency was conducted over the building, and Dr. 
Bruce explained the arrangements which he proposed to make for locating the students and the medical officer 
in charge. His Excellency was much pleased wdth the extensive premises, and admired the excellent situation 
of the place, and its spacious compound and adjoinmg grounds. 

At the opening of the High School at Thana the following address was presented, through his son, 
Mr. Nanabhoy, to Mr. Byramjee : — “Esteemed Sir, — We, the undersigned inhabitants of Thana, gladly welcome 
this opportunity of expressing to y^ou our heartfelt gratitude for your munificent contribution towards the fund 
of that building, the opening of which, for the Byramjee Jijibhoy Thana High School, we have witnessed to-day 
with great pleasure. It ' is a source of peculiar gratification to us to note, that the benefactor of Thana in this 
instance is one who, under God's Providence, is the proprietor of several villages in this district There are 
few men in this world who are the favored of Fortune, but there are fewer still who use their wealth for the 
good of their fellow-men. With a keen appreciation of the benefits of sound education, and with a noteworthy 
catholicity of spirit, you have, with judicious charity, extended your patronage to those institutions whic!i 
most needed pecuniary support. By the establishment of medical schools in Poona and Ahmedabad, you have 
laid those towns — the capitals of the Deccan and of Gujrat — under deep obligation ; and now, by your liberal 
endowment of this High School, and the foundation of a charitable dispensary in this zillah, you have established 
your claim to the gratitude and affection of the people of Northern Konkan. May the God of all nations 
preserve you and yours long in sound health and increasing prosperity to continue your career of usefulness 
and benevolence, and to enjoy the confidence, esteem, and affection of your fellow-men." 

The address having been acknowledged on -behalf of his father by Mr. Nanabhoy, the chairman, 
Mr. W. M. P. Coghlan, District Judge of Thana, addressing the gentleman, said : — “ Mr. Nanabhoy Byramjee, 
in the absence of your respected father, I congratulate you and him on the opening of this very handsome 
school-house, the result of his benevolence. I am sorry he is not here to-day. Your worthy father is not 
one of those men who delight that their names should be great in the ^ bazar,' or often in print in the newspapers ; 
rather is he one who ‘ does good by stealth and blushes to find it fame,' one who acts up to the spirit of the 
Christian maxim, that, in doing good, the right hand should not know what the left hand does. This much, 
however, I must say, that it is publicly known that Mr, Byramjee Jijibhoy has given away nearly a lakh 01 
rupees in educational objects only. How many poor students he has helped, and how much he has done 
secretly for education, we know not, but the presumption ■ is that it is much. As time rolls on, and a century 
or 80 passes, his name and yours will probably be well-nigh forgotten, but you will find that the money 
which you have given for good purposes has not been wasted. In fact, you have invested it on the best 
possible security. Again, sir,, I congratulate you and your esteemed father on the opening of this school, 
the Byramjee Jijibhoy High School” 

Apart from the, endowments mentioned, Mr. .Byramjee has established a University prize, called after 
his wife, the Bai Maneckbai Byramjee Jijibhoy Prize,, which is annually awarded to the student passing the 
matriculation examination witli tlie highest number of marks for proficiency in “General Knowledge.” The 
Charitable Dispensary, which does vety goefd work at Mehmoodabad, near Ahmedabad, is also , called after, 

■ Bai Maneckbai. . ' Besides endowing these useful institutions^ which impart stheir benefits to all classes without, 
any distinction of cahte ,or creed, ;Mr.,Byr^’ee has^ways cohtribUted his' share to other works of, public utility 

' arid, benevolence which have been startod froin tlme .tp time in Bonibay.; ahd-h^ also , been' ktiowh .tb, libci^ly 

■ patronise .Native authors as well as to, , assist deserving poor.' ' 

, was one cjf the. promoter^ of the Nowsary Jarthosti l^lai^^a, now .called- the Sfr Cpiya^jee jehanjpir. 
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Mtulrossa, to which he made liberal contributions, and was one of the original founders of the I’arsi girls 
schools, to which he also gave large endowments. He contributed geneiously to the funds for aim horatiiig the 
<*i>nditioii of the Zoroastrians of Persia, and also gave Rs. 5»00O to the fund started for inaiiitaining a school 
in IV'p.si.i, and on several occasions he has presented land at Poona and Bombay for Iht' purpo.so of making 
widening public loads. 

Mr. Byriiinjce was one of those gentlemen of Bombay whom the Government of India honored with an 
invitation to lake part in the ceremonies of the Iinixirial Assemblage at Delhi, and lie was there pre.scnlid 
with the C'oninieinoratioii Medal. In the list of those Avho were invited from tins Presidimey, the Ciovetniiienl 
of Iknnhay described Mr. Byrainjcc as “om' of the leading meinbcTs of the Par.si cominimity; late a Menil'ci 
of the [.legislative Council; a Justice of the Peace; a large landed proprictrir, and a liberal suhsenher to 
public eharitics." About thi.s time the distinction of the Conipanionship of the Order of the Star c)f India 
was conlcru*d ni'xm Mr. Byramjee, .Sir P. Wodehoiise, then Governor of Bombay, piesenting the insignia at 
a Durbar held at Government IIuusc. Commenting upon thi.s honor, the Uomboy (.tazvtlc said : -“Of Mr. Byramjee 
Jijihlioy we may say that his nomination will lv‘ generally approved, though a few jxM’soiis will, jierhaps, have 
.something to say against him, for his straightforwardness and independence have earned him sonu' enemies. 
WV have always known him to be a vi'ry lioncftt man, and he has frequently taken an active part in public 
movements. In addition to his public cliarities, his private Ijcnefiecnce has cndi'aretl him to ii lar^e chrh* of 
friiMids. He is of a re-tiring disixisition, and hence he is not so generally and so miieh known as lie deserves 
lo be. If w<‘ are coiTccLly inforims.!, he owes his nomination to the recoinniondatioii of tht‘ Bomhay (lovenuneiil, 
supportal at home by Sir S. Fitzgerald, Sir BaiUc Frerc, Sir B. II. Ellis, Sir Augustus A. Spencer, and .Sir 
William Man.slield,” 
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The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, C.LE. 


HE backward condition of the Mahomedans of India in the race of life, in spite of the many 
excellent traits of their character, is in a large measure the result of their antipathy to Western 
culture, arising partly from national pride, partly from an orthodox belief in the all-sulBciency 

of their sacred books to meet their intellectual wants, and partly from a dread of incurring 

odittm theologicum for what might seem sympathy towards an “ infidel ” literature. These 

antiquated notions are, however, giving place to a better appreciation of the requirements of the 

present age, which necessitate Mahomedans keeping pace with the other nations under British sway; accordingly 
schools and colleges are now being opened for their instruction in the English language and its literature. 
But even in the pre-educational era, here and there several members of this community eagerly availed themselves 
of the opportunities within their reach, forming notable exceptions to the general rule. Amongst these may be 

mentioned Mr. Kazi Shahabudin, whose career in life deserves to be cited as well as any that could be found in 

India as an encouragement to his co-religionists to emulate his example. Born comparatively of poor parents, 
he has made his way, by sheer force of his education, talents, and persevering industry, to the highest rungs of 
the official ladder and to social distinction. 

Kazi Shahabudin is a son of the late Banda Kazi, Kazi Ibrahim, of Savant Wadi, a small but historicallj' 
important native State in the Southern Maratha Country, his father being a descendant of an Arab Kuresh 
family which settled in that part of India some centuries ago. He was bom in 1832, and having received at 
home some Persian and theological education, he entered the State Marathi School Whilst at this school he 
attracted the notice of the well-known Anglo-Indian statesman, the late Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, then Political 
Superintendent of the Wadi State. This gentleman, than whom the natives of Western India have not had 
a more genuine and active wdll-wisher, took Mr. Kazi Shahabudin to Kutch, on his transfer to that State as 
Political Agent Qoser contact served to confinn Sir Le Grand Jacob's estimate of the superiority of the young 
Kazi's abilities, and to convince him of his ^dent desire to acquire Iiigher education. Accbrdingly his patron 
sent him to be educated at Poona, : under the late Major Candy, and , having finished his school course, he 
entered ffie Poona College, where his earnest application and rapid progress gained for him the friendship of 
Professors Fraser and McDougalL Subsequently he joined the then newly-opened Engineering School, and in 
the year 1855 left it, after having passed a "highly creditable examination.” He could without difficulty have 
obtained an appointment in the State Public Works Department; but "there's a divinity that shapes our ends.” 
He preferred to serve under Colonel Jacob as head clerk at Bhooj, which placed him on the high road to 
his future career as a statesman. Shortly afterwards he was appointed Secretary to a Council of Regency — 
with the Political Agent, the late General Trevelyan, as its President — ^which was formed to conduct the affairs 
of, the State of Kutch, in consequence of serious dissensions between the reigning Chief and the hdr-apparent 
The duties of the Political Agent were both difficult and delicate, and the services of Mr. Shahabudin wem 
especially valuable to the Regency. 

These were the times of trouble in India. The Mutiny had broken out,, and not only the military and 
other resources of the Bombay Presidency were called into requisition tp suppress the great revolt elsewhere, 
but there were also reasons for une^y fedlings in the Presidency itselfl Fortunatdy ih every respect the hearty 
loyalty of the Chief, His Highness Rao Desnljee, , eqabled the - Government of Bombay tpj withdraw the whole of 
the British troops from Bhooj, for service plsewhd^ and , aixangements had to be- m^e to giiard the Residerity, 
the Treasury, and the Fo^ -with the Durbar troops, and to raise with the- least, ppssiWe dfelky a small contingent 
under the command of European offipers for local service. The strain which exigencies put . oh, l^e 

resources and energy of Mr. Kazi Shahabudin, who |)bssKsed' the utmost confidence of ftie Politic^ Agent, 
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who was popular among all classes, can be easily imagined. One fact will illustrate tb(‘ value of his jicrvire', 
in those critical limes. He was offered an appointnuuU in the fCduoatioual nei)artiiu‘nt of Siiul, but lh(‘ I’ohtical 
Agent wrote to the head of the deparlmeiiL that he could not then possibly b(“ span^tl. 'riu‘ /t'tiloiis anl In* 
had rendered was, however, subsequently recognised by his a])pointnu'iU as an As-iistanl in llu' Rt'vemie arul 
Financial Department of the Bombay Secretariat. Here he spis'iiily came under tlit‘ ai>preei:itiv«' nnlir#* u( 
another well-known Anglo-Indian adniiiiistnitor, the lat(‘ Sir (then Mr.) 11 . Barnnv ICllis, whose re<’(‘ui de.iih 
was so much lamented by the natives of Llie lioinbay Presiilcnry. Mr. ICllis ollei'i'd Mr. Sliali.ibuditi a liisl- 
class inainlatdarbhip in Guzerat, wbich he accepted. In this new spheic Ihe Ka/i in.uh' sueii good us<‘ ol his 
opportunities that within two years after his appointment as Mainlalilar he was iioiniiiated a I>epuly (‘tilhiMoi 
on probation, subject to passing the Lower and the Higher Kxiiininatioiis at the expiration of tint* yiar. He, 
however, offered himself fur the higher examination within nine iiumllis, and having passed it " w'lth en'dit,” w.is 
confirmed in his appointment, and jio&ted to the CoUeetorate of Siirnl, undm* Mr. (now Sir 'I'lieodore) lloin', 
then Collector of that district. 

The good work done by the Kazi in Kulch, as Head CMerk to llu* Political Agi*nt, and as Sis'rtdary fo 
the Council of Regency, had left it.s mark, and when towards tlic end of i86S tin* post of Minister liecariie vacant, 
His Highness the liao selected him to fill it 'I'hose who liav<‘ had e.\peri(Mice of such Stales can realize tlu 
iliflicultics of a Minister of Kutch, especially at the time referred to. In addition to eoidlicting parlies and 
intrigues at the Durbar, the relations of the Prince with iiiaiiy of the Zaniindais, ealli'd the “ Blmyads,” or kinsmen, 
to wliom certain rights had betm guaranteed by the British GoviTnment in the early juirt of the centmy, had 
become a matter of controversy between the Political Agent, and through hini the Government of Bombay, and 
the Durbar. The relations between llu* Rao and the I’olitical Agent were greatly sdraiiu'd In cotiseriiK lU’e of 
this case, known ns the “Bhayad case.” Being unable conscientiously to .support the* policy of the llTitish 
representative, and rightly unwilling, a.s a servant of the BtilHi Covermiicnt, to ojipone that policy, tlie newly- 
appointed Dewan requested to be perniittcd to revert to hib post at Surat, but was ilissuadcul from doing, »o by 
the calmest solicitations of His Highness the Kao. 7 'he situation birntiie r<‘ally grave, and with tlu* view of 
extricating himself from his embarrassing position he resigned the British s«*rvice, and ri'solved, in addition to 
his ordinary duties as Minister, to prosecute the Kao’s apiieal in the Bhayail case. His lalumrs, howevi*!*, Iieitip, 
unsuccessful in India, he was dispatched to England in 1869, where he had a Cur hearing, which smooilied tlu* 
way for a satisfactory settlement of the case. 

Whilst in London, the Kaxi acLccl for nearly three years os Hniiorury Secretary to the East India 
Association, the Council of which suitably acknowledged his services on his resigning that post, and for tw»» y<*arf. 
was Trofessor of Oriental Languages at the University College, Umdon, About the year 1871 a I’arli amentary 
Committee, presided over by the Right Hononible Sir M. Grant Duff, sat to inquire into the financial condition of 
India, and first amongst the few natives of the country who gave evidence was Mr. Kazi Shahalmdin. On the <'V(> 
of his return to India in 1873 he received an appointment os Attache to Sir Ihu-tle Frere’s Mission to Z.-uizihar 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and during the short period ho wn.s with the Mission he acted ns SiXiciuI 
Correspondent of the Daify Tekgmph, contributing some interesting letters, especially on tlio (luestion tif »hiv<‘ry. 
From Zanzibar tlie Kozi proceeded to India, and resumed his dutic.s as Dewan of Kutch. I'liere, howtwer, he 
found a state of things existing which determined him to resign. After a delay of some months, tlu* Kao 
reluctantly accepted his resignation, and in March 1874 the ICazi left the Slate. 

Soon after his retirement from Kutch, Mr. Kazi Shahabudln vsras invited by Mr. Dadabhai NaorojI, tlu* 
then ‘Dewan to die unfortunate Mulhar Rao, Maharaja of Baroda, to assist him in tlic administration of that 
State, especially in the Revenue and Financial Department Owing, however, to the utter incapacity of Mulhar 
Rao, and the machinations of his favorites, Mr. Dadabhoi’s administration had but a short existence, and the 
Dewan and his colleagues, including the Kazi, resigned and left Baroda. This was in the beginning of January 
1875. As stated in a preceding memoir, MuUior Rao was deposed and sent to Madras in the same month as a 
State prisoner. Temporary arrangements were made by Sir Lewis Polly, the British representative at Baroda, 
to carry on tlie administration of the State, and he offered Mr. Kazi Shahabudin tlie post of Sar Subah, or Head 
of the Revenue and financial Department, which the latter accepted, and took charge of at the end of January, 
The interregnum ceased on the appointment, in the same year, of Raja Sir T. Madava Row, as Minister, who 
was invested ^ih almost full powers of Goveimment during the minority of Hia Highness, tljo present Maharaja. 
Mr. Shahabudin continued at the licad of the Revenue and Financial Deportment, and was one of the most 
trusted councillors of tlie Minister, From the numerous enconuums of Sir Madava Row on the Kazi, one or two 
wUl sttface. In his Administration Report, dated 14th August^ 1876, Sir Madava Rov^ says •.—“ ■Mr, Kazi Shalwbodin 
hag most suocessfwUy managed the Revenue De?>artmenb This important <!»ffioer combines in a rare degree a 
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thorough knowledge of details with a thorough knowledge of principles. His enei^y and his keen perception 
make themselves felt through all the gradations of the service over which he presides, and his application to 
business has been such that he has found time to render me valuable assistance in the consideration of important 
questions not pertaining to his own Department.” Again, on the occasion of increasing Mr. Kazi Shahabudin’s 
salary, Sir Madava Row put the following note on record : — “ It is only due to Mr. Kazi Shahabudin that I 
should record the sense I entertain of his services — services which I am enabled to judge of from my experience 
ever since I became connected with the administration of this State. I need not say that I regard Mr. Kazi's 
services as very valuable. He has worked hard and incessantly. He has brought great intelligence and 
experience to bear on his work. His familiarity with the great principles which must govern public measures 
enables him to rapidly evoke order out of chaos. I have largely consulted Mr. Kazi in making appointments 
and promotions, and I have observed with much satisfaction that his selection and recommendation of men are 
just what they ought to be. He is a very reliable and safe judge of merit and character. Another valuable 
feature in Mr. Kazi is, that he knows how to secure the cordial co-operation of the public servants he comes 
in contact with. He is conciliatory, while firm where firmness is required.” The work of an administrator 
cannot be measured by arithmetical figures, it is better felt in the general good government and contentment of the 
people than described. The subjoined extract, however, from a leading English journal will give some idea of Mr, 
Shahabudin's administration : — ** The good government of a Native State in these da3rs is mainly of a peaceful nature 
guaranteeing security of life and property, happiness to the ryot, as equitable a taxation as possible, and the 
granting of education to the masses. All these have been attended to. The systems of collecting revenue have 
been varied and complicated in the Baroda State. A regular revenue survey has been organised, and at no very 
distant period the anomalous systems of collecting revenue will be replaced by an accurate and definitely ascertained 
system. Large tracts of waste lands have been reclaimed according to a very judiciously framed set of rules. The 
security of life and property has also been ensured according to a code of rules formed for the guidance of the 
Police Department. The benefits of education have been largely extended. Schemes for making railroads and 
metalled roads have been started. Several large works of public utility have been started. In fine, it 
might be said that the work begun by Sir T. Madava Row has been successfully carried on by Kazi Shahabudin, 
C.LE. At one time it was feared that 'there would be an interruption in the continuity of the policy which 
has prevailed in the Baroda State,’ but it is indeed gratifying to note that the fears have proved to be 
groundless, mainly owing to the harmony subsisting between His Highness Sayaji Rao, Gaekwar, and his 
Minister, ICazi Shahabudin, C.I.E. Great as the progress has been, there is yet much to be done, and it 
is hoped that the new Minister will share with the Maharaja the credit of having done it One trait of Kazi 
Shahabudin's character deserves special mention. During his tenure of office in Baroda, extending over a period of 
thirteen years, he rose high above the general run of ofiElcers. He had no predilection for any particular caste or 
creed. He appreciated merit wherever he found it, whether in the Brahmin, the Mussalman, the Maratha, the 
Parsi, or the Guzerati, He came in daily contact with all varieties of people in Baroda ; and one and all admire 
his tact, good sense, and conciliatory disposition, as well as his liberality of mind and breadth of views. He leaves 
Baroda amidst the r^et of the officers as well as tlae general public.” 

The British Government and their officers had also great confidence in Mr. Kazi Shahabudin’s ability, sagacity, 
and administrative capacity. In the words of Sir Lewis Pelly: — "Few officials have found a more tangled and 

confused condition of afiairs thrown on them than did the Kazi on taking charge of his present appointment” In 

the Blue Book on Baroda affairs it is said: — “Certainly in the case of Mr. Kazi Shahabudin there can be no 
lack of either abilities or experience.” Whenever Sir T, Madava Row was absent on leave or on duty, the 
Kazi was pul in charge of the Minister’s work : no small responsibility when the state of transition through 

which the Baroda State was passing is borne in mind. 

In the year the Viceroy and Governor-General of India conferred the title of “Khan Bahadur” on 
Mr. Kazi Shahabudin, and in 1880 Her Majesty appointed him a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
The same year he, as officiating Dewan, was invited to a conference with the British Delegate on the question of 
the Baroda State entering into, a Customs Union witir the British and the Portuguese Governments in connection 
with the Anglo^Portuguese Treaty of 1879, reg^s the result of the conference, Raja Sir T. .Madava Row 
.wrote to the Kazi cordially congratulating him, on “saving the State from apprehmded losses and difficulties.” 
Sir Madava Row resigned his ^ office! in April 1883, and the Maharaja , appointed Khan Bahadur Kazi Shffiabudin 
his Minister, whiph post His Excellency occupied for upwards of three years. Continuous hard’ however, 
,b^au to tell on his health, and in July 1886 he was ffiowed by : n>yU '.master to 'tet^ on a handsome, 

pension. In passing orders about his retirement^ His Higihness wrote con'vtying .to him **.b^t thanks fqr ■ 
the vaiua,ble: assistimce” he had ^ven in carrying on the, .administratioa In July 1886 His, ‘BhccelleiKty left 
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Baroda with the best wishes of the officers, nobles, and pcoph', who assembled in large nuiiihi'is to givL .1 
warm parting testimony to one who earned their affection and respect l>y his successful acliniiiistration of the 
State, and by liis genial and affable disposition. 

Mr. Kazi Shahabudiii was, in September 1886, appointed by llis Excdkiticy Lord K(‘ay a Mi'iiibit of tiu* 
Bombay legislative Council, and he was also selected a Member of the Public Si^rvii'o Coiiiinissicm l)y the Viivro.v 
and Governor-General. He is a Fellow of the Bombay IJniviirsily, and 0 Justice of the Peace. 
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The Late Sir Frank H. Souter, Kt., 


C.S.I., C.I.E. 


IR FRANK H. SOUTER, Commissioner of Police for the town and island of Bombay, was a 

son of the late Captain Souter, of the Fourty-fourth Regiment, who so highly distinguished 

himself by saving one of the colours of his regiment during the memorable retreat of the British 
Army from Kabul in January 1842, when the whole force was annihilated, save he, and two or 
three privates, w^ho were spared, and afterwards suffered a long and painful captivity. Sir 
Frank, though belonging to neither the Covenanted Civil or Military Services, was a type of 
a peculiarly useful class of Englishmen who in varied capacities have at different times rendered invaluable 
service in the different provinces of India, and have, by dint of their own indomitable spirit and personal 
qualities, secured positions of great trust and high emolument It seems to have been in 1850 when young 
Frank Souter literally rushed into the public service, and first made his mark on the occasion of an eacpedition 

against certain rebels in the Nizam's dominions, the cavalry division being under the command of Brigadier- 

General Beatson. Mr. Souter joined the force as a volunteer, and, though then without military training, he at 
once rose to his natural place as a leader of men. After the first action, the storming of Raimhow Fort, the 
Brigadier in his despatch wrote as follows of Mr. Souter : — " He first commanded the camel guns, and afterwards 
scaled the wall of the Duigah, under the enemy's fire, and fixed a rope to a tree inside, by which others ascended ; 
by these means the Duigah was occupied, and a most important post it was.” A few weeks later he joined the 
force on another siege expedition, and Greneral Beatson in his dispatch to the Resident said : — “ Mr. Souter, who 
again volunteered at Dhurur, has renewed his claim to that commendation which his former conduct at Raimhow 
was considered to deserve.” In 1854 the Bombay Government appointed Mr. Souter Superintendent of Police of 
the Dharwar district. His services in that post, amidst a population where crime had abounded, soon, obtained for 
him the thanks of- the Bombay Government for the success which had attended his efforts in the repression of 
disorder and the recovery of stolen property. But the time was approaching for the great revolt which burst 
upon us and spread into the Deccan, where the energies of the British race, and those faithful to them, were 
strained to the utmost in efforts to stem the tide and restrain the seethirg torrent of sedition. None of the 
officers of that Southern province displayed more zeal and promptitude than were shown by Mr. Frank Souter. 
One of the signal instances of these qualities was manifested by hinr in 'his pursuit and capture of the Nurgoond 
Chief in the early part of 1858. This man might well have become the Tanti^ Topee of the Deccan, had not his 
career of rebellion been speedily cut short by the dashing Police Superintendent Souter. That daring Mahratta 
leader, catching the infection of sedition that was in the air, had become desperate in brooding over what he 
deemed his wrongs, and those of his class, arising out of the ’operation of the Inara Commission. In this 
murderous mood the Nurgoondkar with his band burst in upon Mr. Mjrason, who, as Political Agent of the Southern 
Mahratta countty, had been officially connected with that Commission, and murdered that unfortunate gentleman 
while resting in his palankeen. Mr. Manson was murdered at a place called Soorebad, about eighteen miles from 
Nurgoqnd. He was attacked while asleep, beheaded, and his head carried off and stuck on a pole over the ^te 
of Nui^ond. Frank Souter at once set off in chase of the Chief), now become a reckless brigand and rebel. 
In this service Sopter established a reputation', for that combination of tact, of resource, and raieigy, for which 
,he has since become widely known in Western India, , These qualities cannot be, better described than in the words 
of Mr, ’..SoutePs superior in reporting and commenting' 'on his valuable and timely stervice in the capture of the 
fugitive chief. , The Political Commissionarof the Southern M^ratta country remarked, ulrider'date June 14th, iSjB :■ — 
“ I scarcely know which most to admirq, 'the ;ener^ and vigour With which the pursuit wim conduct^ the sound 
and ready judgment at critical moments, or the cotu:^ and hardship ; displayed, throughout” The tht^ 
Commissioner of Police, in' reporting bn the .Whole afeir in order to elicit from the Government of Bombay some 
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suitable recognition of Mr. Souter’s conduct and that of his assistants, said : — “ It would be difficult to overrate 
the value of the service performed * * * swimming of the Malpurba on horseback (one of the large 

torrent rivers on the eastern slope of the Ghats) ; and in fact the whole affair is perfect of its kind, without 
referring to the political importance of the capture and other grave considerations connected therewith.” This 
estimate was fully endorsed by Lord Elphinstone in Council, who expressed his high opinion of the admirable 
conduct of the Belgaum police under the able and energetic leading of the Superintendent, Mr. Souter, in effecting 
the capture of the Chief of Nurgoond. In a minute, dated 1859, reviewing the services of various officers during 
that stormy period, it was stated, " The meritorious services of Mr. Souter are well worthy of the notice of Her 
Majesty's Government. Besides the particular instance of the Chief of Nurgoond, these services included 
■co-operation with the Madras authorities in suppression of disorder on the Eastern frontier, and pursuit of variou.s 
gangs of Dacoits, in the Ghat jungles above the Goa territory.” Mr. Souter duly received the Mutiny Medal, 
and ill addition a " Sword of Honor,” with the following inscription ; — " Presented to Frank Souter, Esquire, 
Superintendent of Police in Belgaum, by the Government of Bombay, in recognition of the gallantry and 
activity manifested by him, in the years 1857-58, especially in the capture of the Chief of Nurgoond, on the 2nd 
June, 1858." 

It was in the following year, after general tranquillity had been attained, that Mr. Souter performed his mo.st 
remarkable service in the held — namely, the entire destruction of a large predatory gang of Bhccls in the hills of 
the Northern Deccan. This hand was under the command of one Bhagoji Naik, who, ever since October 1S57, had 
•defied the authorities, military as well as civil, plundering villages on every side, and murdering all who resisted 
his wholesale robberies. Bhagoji had been formerly one of the native officers in the Ahmadiiagar Police, and he was 
thus better able to elude the movements of troops and police sent against him ; and though a price was set on hi.«? 
head, and his scouts and patrols were often cut off, he had acquired something like immunity. This systematic 
marauding had become a danger and scandal to the State ; but in November 1859, Nemesis overtook the outlaws 
in the form of Frank Souter. Bhagoji, who had been finding the jungles between Khandesh and the Dt'ccan too 
hot for him, conceived the design of joining his band with the Bheels and other predatory tribes in the Nizam's 
districts round about Ajunta and Jalna. While proceeding with fifty of his determined gang in furtherance of his 
strategic movement, Mr. Souter, at the head of a small body of the Alimadnagar district police, came on his trail, 
pursued, overtook, and brought the whole band to bay. They scorned offers of quarter, and their resistance was 
desperate. Mr. Souter and the native police, whom he inspired with his own couige, engaged in a hand to hand 
fight for dear life. Forty-six of tlie fifty desperadoes were killed, including the leader Bhagoji, and the otlaer four 
were made prisoners. Of the police, one of their officers and four men were killed and fifteen wounded, six of their 
horses were slain and as many were disabled, Mr. Souter’s own charger being shot under him. Never, not even 
in Italy, has there been a more complete suppression of a brigand band. It is needless to describe what relief it 
was to the peaceful inhabitants of all the Northern Deccan, where Bhagoji and hia gang had been tlic terrpr of the 
country side during more than two years,. No less than five detachments of regular troops had been engaged at 
one time or other, besides the police corps, in the endeavour to capture and disperse this defiant army of murdering 
robbers. The personal gallantry displayed by Mr, Souter' on this occasion was so conspicuous and striking, that 
the Collector of Ahmadnagar, the officer best able to appreciate the courage required in this desperate encounter, 
strongly urged that the prized distinction of the Victoria Cross should be conferred on the heroic officer of police. 
Reporting the brilliant exploit, he said In this encounter the rebels fought with the greatest determination. 
Mr. Souter was the leader and only European present Early in „ the engagement his horse was shot dead under 
him ;■ he tlien seised his rifle, with, which, at the head of his policy he shot several ,of the rebels, and latterly, at 
. the close of the contest, momited on a Sowar's horse, charged in, and after maintaining a series of desperate hand-to- 
hand encounters, in which he ept in two a matchlock clubbed at him, succeeded in disposing to a man of the rebels, 
,who refused all quarter, though . repeatedly offered. Mr. Souter was first in and last out of the fight, and his escape 
.was most miniculous; his horse fell, pierced almost simultaneously with thi-ee bullets, and his tunic was also cut 
through with a Word while engaged in 'one’ of tlie 'liand-to-hand ■ combata’f Sir Hugh R09C, afterwards' Lord 
Strathnairn,. to whoni the proposal was i'eferred in idiic .course, fully ’Concurred' in the, opinion that Mr. Sdutpr. had 
■ earned, that coveted distinction, and it wofuld np dOuht' fiave be^n 'ConfeiTed but for, the teclyiicality in, the tchtis of 
the', l^yai Waixaiit, not extending the .^tinctipn, to upn-military officers. ' Tfie' op^tion of the rule in Mr., Souter’s 
:• Was regarded as mdst’hard ajid unfair. 'Had.l^e taken time to cominuhicate wth thq' nearest military 'post,' 
’ which was' 'fift'cen'' miles off, .and ■, received .the nSei'o^tVrespdnse' 'l^mvtlie dflScer in fcharge/ this would, have su^ced 
,' to' place, jam .plaiai,'^eyond .all;.; dispute. '1 But' at’ the Jisfidcal i^o&ept ■when hfe .heard that Bhagoji Nmk was' Within' 
';readh,'’'he' hijd spihe&^g''cWto do 'tihiui.trduh^^^ 

. ^i'life' ' 'idi'.hui ' ana\had;' h-e; hesitatoif '' one- ■.joadm^t itlne 


rth • He '.took ‘hia' oysrh"- 

«Pa]p'ddi ' their .'term' of -spofiatipn ' 
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and murder would again have been indefinitely extended, and Mr. Souters signal ser\’ice to the State would not 
have been rendered, or only imperfectly performed. It appears peculiarly invidious that he should have been 
deprived of the justly coveted honor. On general grounds it would seem as if Mr. Sou ter was fully entitled to 
the Cross, inasmuch as all the operations against this Bheel band were under the direction of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and Mr. Souter's own movements were part of the general campaign. Striking proof of the operation 
being essentially a militarj' one is afforded by the fact, that the troops which at the time (October 1S59) occupied 
nine several outposts on this special service were withdrawn immediately after Mr. Souter’s destruction of 
Bhagoji Naik's band. Since the period when Sir Hugh Rose had to express his unfeigned regret” that, 
according to the letter of the notification instituting the Order of the Victoria Cross, Mr. Souter was not eligible 
for it, that badge has been conferred on several non-militaiy' men who could not in any way be considered at 
the time of the services performed as under the orders of military’ officers. It may be noted, as showing how 
slight is the technical objection to the distinction being conferred on the suppressor of Bhagoji Naik, that the 
native police officer, who, indeed, admirably acquitted himself on this occasion under Mr. Souter's orders, was 
decorated with the Military Order of Valour, -which is the distinction in the native Indian armies corresponding 
with the Victoria Cross. 


Some years after this period, Mr. Souter continued to fill the post of Superintendent of Police at various 
stations in the Deccan. In these positions his services were often of great value : in the celerity of his pursuit 
of daring criminals, in the detection of hidden crime, in bringing the native police force into better order, and rendering 
them efficient guardians of the public, according to modern standards of police administration. Mr. Souter entered 
a more prominent arena in 1864, when he took up his appointment as Commissioner of Police for the town and 
island of Bombay. Every one in Western India is familiar, in a general way, with the success and efficiency 
' which the new Commissioner has displayed in his onerous charge of administering the urban police force ; but 
it may be well to refer to a few of the official testimonies on tliis subject. In 1869 the Senior Magistrate of 
Police, in forwarding his annual report to (aovemment, said: — consider the Executive Police in excellent 
order, which must be entirely due to the exertions of Mr. Souter and his deputy, Mr. Edginton.” The same 
year the Underwriters' Association of Bombay, with reference to a notable case of fraudulent destruction of a 
laden ship at sea, and subsequent detection and conviction of the offenders, made this record: — “That the 
Underwriters in meeting desire to acknowledge their appreciation of the energy and ability displayed by the 
police authorities in discovering the perpetrators of the frauds relative to the ship Amvra, and request their 
chairman to forward a copy of this resolution to the Commissioner of Police." Acknowledging the Bombay 
Government’s annual report on crime in the island of Bombay in 1870, Her Majesty's Secretary’ of State remarked : 
— “ I note with pleasure the testimony borne bj’ the Senior Magistrate of Police and your Excellency in Council 
to the increasing efficiency of the police.” Next year the Secretary of State (the Duke of Argyll) again said : — 
“ I concur with your Excellency in Cloundl in considering that, with reference to the extent of the population 
of Bombay, the facts disclosed in this report and its accompanying returns are generally creditable to the 
magistracy and to the police of the city.” Again, in 1872, His Grace made a similar emphatic remark endorsing 
this passage in the Bombay Government's Resolution (No. 2,003, May ist) : — “Government consider the report of 
' the Senior Magistrate to be highly satisfactory, as showing a decrease in crime in the year 1871, the comparative 


paucity of offences of a serious or heinous character, the care and assiduity of the magistrates, the efficiency of 
the police, and the harmony which exists between the magistracy and police,” In 1872 the Ck>vernment of Bombay 
record in their Resolution (Na 536): — “Mr. Souter has’ rendered acknowledged and valuable services to the 
State ; he has brought the Bombay Gty Police into a most efficient condition, and has effectually checked the 
criminal classes of Bombay.” Deprecating a proposed reduction in the Commissioner's salary, they observe, “how 
eneigetic and bow successful in every respect has been Mr, Souter’s administration of the Bombay City Police 
and His Excellency went on to remark, that to diminish the allowances he had hitherto enjoyed, “ can hardly be 
deemed the appropriate way in which to reward Mr.. Souter for tiie energy, the ability, and the success 
with which he has now for many -years managed the large force under, his control, and ensured the 
safety, of life and property in Bombay.” , Some months later the Secret^ of State, referring to certain 
explanations regarding recoveries in Bombay, remarks: — “I have received , this explanation with picture, and 
consider, the .zeal and efficiency ' with which Mr. Souter performs his important duties to be' creditable' ito that 


officer,”' 


Here ,3hoi|ld be mentioned, the iihposiDg ' political function carried out at Bombay in '1872, l^is Excellency 
Lord ■ N«ipthbrooki. 'Viceroy and ' Govenior-Gencral, held a large , .Dnrfjar bn the Esplaimde,; where he 

Received the homage of the Princes and Chiefs of W^terh India. . Alw hie hdd a Chapter of thd: St^ of India, '. 
whjen Her Highness, the Begum of Bhbpal and the lion, jolm Strachey' 'vrerc' admitted to' that- , C)rd[clr..' , ft > will 
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readily be understood that the immense concourse of people brought together on this occasion, including the 
hundreds of armed retainers of the chiefs, unaccustomed to civic restraints, required the necessary exercise of 
•judgment and discretion on the part of the Commissioner of Police, and the utmost firmness and promptitude in 
seeing that all regulations for the preservation of public order were duly obser\'ed. His success in this arduous 
task 'was officially acknowledged first by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Aitchison, as Secretary of the Order of the Star 
of India, and then by His Excellency the Viceroy under the hand of his Military Secretary, whose note must 
be quoted : — 

“Parell, 22ud November, 1872. 

" My dear Souter, 

** His Excellency has desired me before leaving Bombay to convey to you his recognition of the excellence 
of all the police arrangements at the ceremonies that have taken place during the past week. His Excellency 
is fully aware of the great amount of hard work entailed on the police force by His Excellency s visit to 
Bombay, and it gives me great pleasure to have to assure you of His Excellency’s approbation of the way in 
which these onerous duties have been performed. 

“Believe me, sincerely yours, 

“(Signed) JOHN BIDDULPH, Captain:' 


The Bombay Government also thanked the Commissioner for “the very satisfactory manner in which, as 
regards the police, the several orders and requisitions of Giovernment in connection with the Viceroy’s visit to 
Bombay were carried out.” In the Senior Magistrate’s subsequent annual report, he referred to this episodes 
That functionary's intimate knowledge of the difficulties to be contended with warrants our citing his special 
testimony as to the Commissioner’s efficiency in preserving order in the City on that occasion. After 
remarking, “ Mr. Souter is above my praise personally,” he goes on to say : — “ I may remind Government of 
the recent visit of His Excellency the Viceroy, when not only hundreds of thousands of the local population were out 
in our streets and roads, I maj' say day and night, for more than a week ; but we had as visitors at the same 
time the Chiefs of many different and distinct States, with many attendants and followers ; and during that time 
there was less crime than usual in Bombay, and as little, I believe, as could be shown by any city in the world 
of the same population at such a time." It should be mentioned in passing that Mr. Souter, in 1868, received 
the distinction of admission as a Companion of the Order of the Star of India The citations given above 
relating to the period of Lord Northbrook’s Durbar, will serve to illustrate the nature of the services performed, 
and the success achieved, by the Commissioner on the still more important occasion and the arduous task imposed 
on him during the 'Wsit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ landing at and stay at Bombay in November i8^5' 


This grand political festival is still fresh in the memory of all the people of Western India; but only those who 
were in Bombay at the time can realise the heavy responsibility which then rested on the Commissioner of Police 
in the carrying out of the elaborate arrangements and preserving order during the incessant ceremonials which 
signalised the auspicious visit of the Heir Apparent to the Throne of tlie British Erapira The testimonies we have 
already quoted may be taken by way of summarising the renewed acknowledgments which the Commissioner received 
in 187s in respect of the imperial sendees then performed The most significant and gratifying proof of approval 
was when the Commissioner was summoned to Government House to receive the^ honor of Knighthood at 
the hands of the Prince of Wales. We are here anticipating mention of an important political service performed 
by the Commissioner in his character as Chief of the Bombay Police, when Sir Lewis Pelly requested his presence 
at Baroda at the close of 1874, to assist in the detection of the alleged attempt to poison Colonel R. Phayre, then 
British Resident at that city. This delicate and difficult task required the exercise of all Mr. Souter's circumspection 
and ingenuity, amidst the darksome struggles and intrigues that had to be dealt with. He proved a valuable 
colleague to Sir Lewis Pdly, and by the assistance of his acute and experienced detective, force, suflicJicnt 
evidence of complicity on , the part of His Highness Malhar Rao Gaekwar to poison the British Resident, was 
obtained to satisfy the Government of , India of Ins complicity in the attempt, though the Verdict of the mixed 


Commission, two members' of which were ^Native Princes, and a third a retired Native official, was equivalent "tp 
one of non-provea , Froih first to last- 6f' the aqxious three months occupied in this important political case, in 
taking depositions, in tmeing out paces de coi>aidhn^ in searching through -vernacular 'correspondence and i^cdunt 
' books, Mr. ' Souteris attention and energies , were strenuously exer,cised. One incident of the proceedings the 
recoveiy of a .vety large sqm, foity lal^ (;;^J400|Cpo); of the GaLekwaPs State treasure; which had, bfeai “deposited ' 

, ,iq certairi, (hati've bimks) hi Bbjnbay-; ,;Iju :^b^|tioh, of. the apjwial . service., ffius,; iiendered w of the 
^.Commiis^ohers; le^bg.'sqbor^ sums '.as tifeWiiros; §puter .had 'to^.be content 

/.with tjhd'hbn’pr.Qf'Hayib^'d^rt^^iihe' capture vlt »''.needt^$;'to'|(say'‘tl^^ tii^ptations , to \sWetye.'i^;:pm 
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his strict line of duty were rife at Baroda ; but Mr. Souter’s incorruptibility was so thoroughly established, that 
allurements of the kind were of no account It seems well to mention these circumstances here, for 
surprise has frequently been expressed because the Government of India, though profuse in other directions, 
neglected to grant any substantial donation for the Commissioner's service at a time when that Government relied 
on his invaluable support, though doubtless the Knighthood, of which we have already spoken, was intended 
partly as a special recognition for the Baroda service. Sir Frank receiving, in i8S6, the additional distinction of a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. The supreme authorities could not, indeed, leave Mr. Souter s 
indispensable assistance without direct acknowledgment. This was done in their letter No. 1,379 of May 1S75, 
in course of which letter this passage occurs : — “ The duties entrusted to Mr. Souter were of an arduous and delicate 
nature, and His Excellency in Council has satisfaction, in expressing his sense of the care and judgment with 
which those duties were discharged.” 

Some reference must be made to the Mussalman riots in the City of Bombay in February 1874, when, for a 
time, the redoubtable Commissioner of Police came under public censure. The Parsis of that City considered 
themselves aggrieved by the police having failed to prevent the sudden attack by a Mussalman mob on the Zoroastrian 
fire-temples and dwelling houses. Several Parsis were injured, and much damage was done to their property 
by the rioters. It is not needful to revive the controversy of that period, but every one knows that as soon as 
the Commissioner came on the scene his daring and determination speedily changed the aspect of affairs ; many 
of the rioters were arrested, and order was restored. All this was duly acknowledged by the Secretary of State. 
After reviewing the memorial of complaint from the Parsi community, His Lordship thus remarked : — “Mr. Souter 
behaved with the conspicuous gallantry which he has alwa3'’s evinced throughout his official career. Ably supported 
by those under his command, he soon quelled the disturbance, and took sixt^'-four prisoners. Whatev'er error of 
judgment may be laid to Mr. Souteris charge before the actual outbreak, he amply redeemed his character as a 
vigorous and resolute officer when the time for action had arrived.” Turning to Sir Frank Souter’s usefulness as a 
citizen and coadjutor in public business, there might be much said, if it were not all so well knowm to everyone 
acquainted with Western India. Sir Frank was one of tlie best known, most prominent figures in Bombay society. 
He was one of the pillars of the State in that City during the time of five Governors, commencing with Sir 
Battle Frere, with all of whom he worked harmoniously, and secured the utmost confidence of each in turn, 
He was a member of the new Corporation from its commencement in 1S73, and of the Town Council. 
In the latter body he sat as the elected of the Corporation itself, being the only European member who was 
so honored. Tliough necessarily surrounded b}" the restraints of his official position, his frank and open manner 
of expressing himself often rendered his usually brief communications to the Council or Corporation of much 
service in the conduct of civic^ business. Reference should be made to the promptitude displayed by Sir Frank 
Souter on every occasion on the outbreak of conflagrations in Bombaj'. It must be considered as due in 
great measure to the admirable personal example shown by the Commissioner in this r'espect, and the constant 
discipline maintained under him, that though fires are frequent in the crowded streets of the native city, they very 
seldom prove destructive, being usually checked at the outset One of Sir Frank Souter’s characteristic acquirements 
was his knowledge of the vernaculars, more especially Hindustani and tire mixed dialect common in Bombay. As to 
Hindustani, he had a thorough book knowledge of it Thus he had for years been President of the Civil and Military 
Examinations Committee, before whom all candidates for the public service have to appear in Bombay. In course of 
the Baroda trial there was an incident which may be mentioned in this connection. An important question arose 
as to the bona fides of one of the witnesses at whose deposition the Commissioner had been present. On Sir Frank 
Souter being asked by counsel, ^*Are you acquainted with Hindustani?” he replied, “perfectly” — an answ'er 
which carried conviction with it. Enough has been said to bear out the proposition with which we started — namely, 
that Sir Frank Soiiter was one of the most valuable of Her Majesty’s servants in India. Bearing in mind how 
liigh Is the standard of personal character and efficiency in the services, no higher eulogium can be pronounced 
than this ; ■ and those who knew Sir Frank Souter'. longest will corrolmrate this estimate. He presented a 
happy combination of strength in action with suavity of manner. , He gathered ' experience, gained under many 
different regimes of Governors and Viceroys, being brought into intimate contact for five ^d twenty yeara witJj 
many of ' the most nothble of tlie period. ; 

Sir' Frank Souter died suddenly on the Sth of June, ' 1888; at the Niigheiries, m the Madras Presidency. 
Hie demise, created a profound, senfeatio^ throughout; the whole of the Bombay Presidency, and' CToked deep' 
. Boirow .and. sympathy for his widows His funerht,' , ■w/^hich was. conducted with militar^ honors, was attended by 
all the ^glish resident^ including, the Gdyenior of Madras, the ' Members of Council, anid other high officii 
■There was ah' unanimous expression of opinion in the B.ombay I^sidehcy, that 'by his ! death, the Government had 
,l<^t one of its ,tried.4Lnd mo^t valued officers, the pubKc 'seFthce one' of its brightest orhamehts^. ahd socie.ty at large 
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<‘iie of its most useful and distinguished members. The Town Council of Bombay, on hearing of his death, at once 
adjourned their meeting, without transacting any business, as a slight tribute of respect to his memory. On the iptli 
(if June a public meeting was held at Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, to consider what steps should be taken to perpetuate 
the memory of the late esteemed Commissioner. Sir Jam^etjee Jijibhoy, Bart., C.S.L, C.I.E., presided over one of the 
mO'jt influential and representative gatherings ever held in Bombay, when the following resolution was moved by 
Chief Justice Sir Chai’les Sargeant in feeling terms, and was unanimouisly carried: — “That this meeting desires to 
place on record the expression of their deep sense of the loss which the City has sustained by the death of Sir Frank 
Souter, Kt., C.S.I., CI.E, His eminent and varied services to the State extended over the period of nearly thirty- 
live years, of which the last five and twenty, the best pait of his life, were passed amongst the people of Bombay, in 
whose affairs he ever took the warmest interest, and for whom he had the deepest sympathy. In the discliarge of 
his arduous and most responsible duties, he displayed qualities which singularly fitted him for his office— an office 
requiring considerable power of administration and command, and talents of no mean order. By his sagacity 
industry, and patience, aided in no small measure by his manly, frank, and ever genial bearing towards all men 
with whom he came in contact, he gained the entire confidence, e.steem, and approbation of the community of tliis vast 
City, A firm and steadfast friend, a just man to the large force placed under his orders, an attentive listener to tho.se 
who had to seek hi.s advice or protection, Sir Frank Souter leaves behind him a name which will long be held in 
affectionate remembrance by his fellow citizens.'* It was also resolved at the same meeting that, “ In token of the 
wann regard foi the memory of Sir Frank Souter, a memorial fund should be raised under the designation of 
the ' Souter Memorial Fund,’ part of which should be expended on a marble bust of the deceased Knight, and the 
remainder be tendered for the acceptance of liia family in such way as may be decided upon by the comuiitti'c 
to be appointed for carrWng out the objects of the meeting.** To this fund, which has reached the sum of about 
Ks. 30,000, His Excellency Lord Reay contributed Rs. 500. Sir Frank Souter will assuredly live long in the 
memory of the country which he ser\'ed so welL 









Nasserwanjee Manockjee Petit, Esq., J.P. 


ASSERWANJEE' MANOCKJEE PETIT is the second son of the late Mr. Manockjcc 
I Nasserwanjee Petit, and the younger brother of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, whose memoir is 

^ given in a foregoing portion of this work. He was bom on the lOth of March, 1S27. After 

V availing himself of what schooling could be had in his time, he commenced life, like his brother, 

jj « on Rs. 15 a month, entering the service of Messrs. Dyrom, Richmond and Company as an 

assistant to his father, who was broker to that firm. It was in this situation that Mr. 
Nasserwanjee served, so to speak, his commercial apprenticeship, and his natural astuteness and business habits 
soon enabled hitu to gain an insight into the intricacies of the mercantile profession. Some five j-ears after the 
death of his father in 1859, the partnership into which he had entered with his brother some years prcviousli* was 
dissolved, receiving for his share a sum of about twelve and a half lakhs of rupees. Mr. Nasserwanjee then 
started in business on his own account. This capital was soon after greatly increased by successful transactions in 
cotton, the price of which had risen to an almost fabulous figure during the American Civil War. It was during this 
period of exceptional commercial excitement that Mr. Nasserwanjee’s shrew’^d business qualities were put to the 
test The extraordinary rise in the price of cotton had imparted a corresponding stimulus to ivild and insane 
speculations in land and in the formation of bubble joint-stock Companies. Almost every day ushered these schemes 
into existence, promoted by speculators who promised large and sudden accessions of wealth to those who would 
launch into them. Mr. Nasserwanjee's strong common sense and foresight seiA^ed in this crisis as a safeguard 
against these allurements, and the consequence was that while thousands in all conditions of life fell an easy prey 
to their own avarice, he was one of the few who survived the general wreck, though it was not likely that a man of 
large commercial dealings witli all classes of people, like him, could have escaped quite unscathed through the 
failure of others. 

Mr. Nasserwanjee is largely' connected with the mill industry of Bombay. He, with his brother Sir Dinshaw 
and Mr, Panday, was one of the pioneers who founded the Petit Mills. He is the Agent and Chairman 
of the Oriental Mill and the Colaba Mill, and is Chairman of the Madras Mill and of the National Mills, in all of which 
he has a large pecuniaiy interest He is also Chairman of the Bombay Flour Mills and of the Bcrar Mills, and 
of the Empress Fire Insurance Company, besides being on the direction of several other public Companies, He is 
a Justice of the Peace for Bombay and a member of the Port Trust Whilst thus, however, engrossed in commercial 
pursuits, he is not unmindful of his obligations as a leading citizen. He is connected with the management of 
several charitable institutions, such as the Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Parsi Benevolent Institution, the Association for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Persian Zoroastrians, to which he freely gives his time and sendees; ,is one 
of the Directors of the Medical Women for India Fund, and also of the Eye and Ear Infirmary of Bombay. ITiere has 
hardly been any public movement in the City, having for its object the relief of distress or the promotion of 
schemes of public utility or charit3'', with which his name is not associated or to which he does not contribute. His 
individual benefactions have always been marked by a judicious regard' to the real necessities of each individual 
case ; and this principle has all along governed him in dispensing his bounty to schools, dispensaries, wells, tanks, , 
and other public objects. He is a staunch' follower of the Zoroastrian religion, and takes a deep interest in all " 
tlmt concerns, its welfare. The poorer portion, ’of Uie Parsi community are indebted, to him in no small d^ep' 
for the solicitude he has evinced in their welfare; and for the libei'al and consistent support; which he extends 
towards them. Apart from his smaller, charities, he has contributed tlie' munificent donation of Rs. 55,700 
towards the support of the Bombay Native Dispensoi^, which affords ^ratuitou^ medical relief £0 a" large portion 
of the' Bufifering poor of the City; -he has given Rs. 50,000 to the Parsi Punchayei for the ‘maintenance of ", the 
poor 'in hia community; he haa built, a fire temple in Bombay .entirely at his.ow* cpst, totipwir^, 
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of Rs, 25,000, and has besides set apart a lai'gc sum of money for its maintenance. Nor has the condition of 
his poor co-religionists in Persia failed to seaire his sympathy and support, he having contributed a sum ol 
Rs. 25,000 for a boarding school in that country. Liberal as these benefactions are, a fresh and larger addition 
was made to them a short time ago under a most melancholy circumstance. In March 1S88, the premature death 
of his only son— Mr. Jamsetjee— came upon Mr. Nasserwanjee as a terrible bereavement Mr. jamsetjee, who was 
only thirty years of age, had greatly endeared himself not only to his family, but to the whole Farsi community by 
the deep interest he took in the advancement of their general education and by contributing largely towards this 
and other beneficent purposes. The death of this only son, therefore, moved the father to do all in his power, in the 
interests of his less fortunate co-religionists, to give effect to the deceased’s unfulfilled wishes. Mr. Nasserwanjee 
accordingly set apart the munificent sum of Rs. 10,00,000 (;f 100, 000) in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
deceased. About three lakhs of rupees were devoted towards the support of charitable institutions in Bombay, and 
the remaining seven lakhs were set apart for the purpose of founding an Orphanage for the Parsi community. This 
institution, for the working of which all tlie necessary arrangements have been made, will not only supply a 
much-needed want, but is one which the deceased gentleman himself ardently wished to establish if he became 
as rich as his father. Mr. Nasserwanjee has devoted about Rs. 15,00,000 to charitable purposes, which 
circumstance gives him a distinguished place amongst the benefactors of the Presidency to which he belongs. 
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H.E. Dewaii Bahadur Laxumaii Jagannatli, 

Prime Minister of Baroda. 


HE career of Mr. Laxuman Jagannath, like that of his predecessor in office, Mr. Kazi Shahabudin, 
furnishes one of the most notable instances in which men born in a comparatively humble 
position have forced their way, by dint of their own native ability, industry, and integritj', to 
the highest oflSces to which they can aspire. 

Mr. Laxuman Rao belongs to a caste of Maratha Hindus known as Chandraseni Kayasht 
Prabhu, and was born on the 15 th of August, 1835. His father, Jagannath Bajee, was an old 
and faithful servant of Government, holding the post of a Mamledar in Khandesh, in the Bombay Presidency. 
Finishing his schooling, Mr. Laxuman entered the Poona College, where he gained the favorable opinion of 
the professors for diligence, progress, and exemplary conduct. Here he was a fellow-student with Kazi Shahabudin, 
with whom he was destined in after-life, by a curious coincidence, to be his fellow-worker and eventually 
his successor in office in the Baroda State. At an early age Mr. Laxuman left College, and entered the British 
service as a clerk in the office of the Superintendent of Police in Poona He was subsequently employed m 
the then newly-created department of the Inam Commission, under Captain Cowper; he afterwards, .to Sind, 
where he successively served as accountant to the Karachi Municipality, deputy-accountant ,dn the offift* *of the 
Collector of Shikarpur, and accountant on the Harbour Works Establishment, in all of w^iCh his intellSgjence, 
industry, and good work gave the utmost satisfaction to his superiors. We next find’^jljim appojjft^ a 
Mukhtiarkar in 1863. When he left, on promotion, for the Hyderabad Taluka, Col. F. J. 5^09e5”J|?eputy- 
Collector, reported very favorably of him, saying, “Although he (Laxuman Jagannath) had "‘pffeviously no 
experience whatever of most of the duties of a magistrate and revenue officer, he speedily made himself so far 
acquainted with them both, as to enable him to discharge his various duties entirely to my satisfaction and to 
the welfare of his Taluka. His thorough knowledge of English, and the lucid manner in which he is able to 
convey his meaning by letter, greatly facilitate all matters which pass through his handa I have great pleasure 
in expressing my general high opinion of him.” At Hyderabad, Major Phillips, Collector and Magistrate, also 
acknowledged his services in a very gratifying manner : “ Mr. Laxuman Jagannath, Mukhtiarkar of Hyderabad, 
is comparatively a new hand, but he has shown great zeal, intelligence, and activity in all branches of his duties, 
and is worthy of a high commendation from me. The revenue and canal duties of his Taluka are of no 
light nature, but he has performed them well ; and in judicial matters I consider him to be the best subordinate 
magistrate in the Zillah. His excellent knowledge of English gives him in this respect a great advantage over 
the other Kardars.” He was not long in this office before he was raised to the post of Dufterdar to the Collector 

of Karachi. In this position his' usefulness was soon felt During the very first year he held office the 

Collector acknowledged his ^sistance tb have been “invaluable” to him, In recommending him, next year, 
to be confirmed in the appointment, the same Collector, Major (afterwards Lieut -CoL) Lambert, remarked : “ I 
cannot speak too highly of the zeal and ability displayed by him during the past year, or of the very valuable 
assistancte he has rendered to me.” Mr. Laxuman Rao continued to be Duftbrdar.at Karachi for four years and a-half 
longer, during whidi period he proved himself an able assistant to the Collector, who vf'as not slow to appreciate 
his, merits, which he often brought to the notice of thb Government Oh one occasion CoL Lambert xmste to 
the Commissioner of Sind:, “ I have so often ^pres^ed my high appreciation of Mr. Laxuinari Jagannath’s 
services in this CoUectorate, that I can, only repeat hfere. what I have sdd on former occasions. When he came 
here everything Bhovy'ed .the want' of efficient supervision; the Tuppudaris accounts had been unclosed fpr 
two years; and . large bailees of revenue were due.. ' He brought the accounts into order the first year, and 
reduced the outstanding balances to one-halfy to less than ' a quarter the second year, and to Rifling sums 

during the succeeding years of his administration. He tqok a leading pairt in idtroducihg the new, system ,6f 
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accounts, and he gave me the utmost assistance in drawing up a complete set of village forms on the introduction 
of the regular settlement. His steady industry, combined with his undoubtedly great ability, enabled him to 
effect improvements in everything which came under his view, and the assistance he rendered me was invaluable. 
He is the best Native public servant 1 have ever had under me.” The Commissioner, in submitting these remarks 
to Government, added; " Lieut.-Col. Lambert does only justice to Mr. Laxuman Jagannath’s ability and good 
services, which must be valuable to Government wherever they maj’’ be employed. 

After nearly ten years' stay in Sind, Mr. Laxuman ■ Rao wished to return to the older provinces of the 
Presidency, and an opportunity was given him in 1869 ) in the latter part of which year he was appointed Hoozur 
Deputy Collector at Sholapur. About the time he was transferred from Sind, his former chief, Colonel Lambert, 
wrote a letter to Mr. Bellasis, the Commissioner of the N.D., in which he recommended him as follows ” With 
perhaps the exception of my old friend Shambhoo Prasad, I do not know of a better Government servant of 
his class. I doubt if even Shambhoo be superior to him. He has brought the accounts of the Collectorate from 
a state of chaos into the most perfect order, and introduced a complete set of new fomis, shortening the work 
much and rendering mistakes next to impossible, besides rendering me the utmost assistance in every other 
branch of duty.” Mr. Laxuman Rao was only about a 3 'ear at Sholapur, when he was called away to the Belgaum 
Collectorate. Whilst still Hoozur Deputy Collector at Sholapur, however, he had appeared for the Departmental 
Higher Standard Examination, which he passed “with credit,” coming out first in rank among the successful 
candidates. Regarding his work at Sholapur, Mr. Bosanijuet, Assistant Collector, speaks of him as follows : 

“ Mr. Laxuman Jagannath was Hoozur Deputy Collector and Magistrate F.P. at Sholapur in I869-70- He was 
also Income Tax Collector and Chairman of the Municipality. To say that Mr. Laxuman Jagannath performed 
all his duties satisfactorily is to speak very inadequately of all the services he rendered me — ^whether as an officer 
of accounts, a magistrate, or a Chairman of the Municipality, he was a paragon of a public serv’ant of the highest 
order. His energy was indomitable, and his judgment, temper, and tact were perfect. Pei'fomung his duties with 
unswerving fidelity, he gained the good-will of all. His departure, I believe, was the subject of universal regret. 
While glad to record my opinion of Mr. Laxumaii’s merits, I cannot but feel that my doing»so is scarcely necessary, 
if not inexpedient, partly because of my inability to speak of them as they deserve, and partly because Mr. Laxuman's 
character is too well known to need a written commendation.” To mark their appreciation of Mr. Laxuman's 
invaluable services, the people of Sholapur gave his name to the market there, which has since been called the 
“Laxuman Peith.” 

In the Belgaum District, Mr. Laxuman was for nearly four years Deputy Collector, sometimes Hoozur 
Deputy Collector, and at other times District Deputy Collector. During this period Mr. Arthur Grey was the 
Collector, and Mr. Shaw was the, District Judge. They both liked his work and his quiet disposition. The 
fonner once wrote to Government, that “ Mr. Laxuman Jagannath’s qualifications for the post of Deputy Collector 
are of a high order. He has always performed his duties with great zeal, ability, and energy, and is very deserving 
of any favor which Government may be pleased to grant him.” These repeated commendations of his work 
brought him prbminently before the notice of the Government, so that his name was submitted to the Government 
of India as that of a person well qualified to appear as a witness before the Parliamentary Committee appointed 


to inquire into the financial condition of India. The next year ( 1874 ) Mr. Laxuman Rao was selected by 
Government to fill the responsible and onerous post of ' Assistant Revenue Cominissioner N.D., one till then 
rarely, if ever, conferred upon a Native. He was scarcely two months in this position when he was indented for 
by the Baroda State. During this short period, however, he made a favorable impression upon Mr. L. R, Ashburner, 
his cliief, on account of his intimate acquaintance with- the details of revenue administration and general ability, 
Mr. AshbUmer considered him well worthy of employment “in the higher ranks of the service.” 

The circumstances which called him to the Baroda State need pot be narrated at length. The late 
Maharaja Mulhar Rao's misrule had become intolerable. , The Commission of Inquiry into the' aff^s of the 


Baroda State had ended. Reforms were urgently- called ■ for and, earnestly recbminended. Lord ■ Northbrook . 
then gave the Msiharaja eighteen montlis time to effect substantial' reforms in ,thc administration ' of the State. 
Affairs' generally had ^reached a critical condition, when tp save' the State, if possible, from the interference of 
the paramount Power, which was ^very day becoming 'more" and paore ob'vious, Mr. Dadabh^ Naoroji 'was inviteld 
to ‘form an- admirdsfratibn^ consisting ' ehffrely of educated ■ Natives: The - .British . Government '"Wits persuaded to, ' 
afford fadliries for the ibrtnation'of such a- Governinfefat, ai' the, Dewan suggested) by lending' to the Baroda , 
State the- seiylc^ i'of such, of their- officers as might iac^ept, posts - therein.. ' / Mr* ICazi.-Shahabu'ffin wiptc to ' -Mr. ' 
'Laxdman ' to apo^in' 1^ '.and'i'decisfert;.as ■ 'the/ newly'-fdpowd.'. Goyetuinenh. 'rAiieil fccalUhiff lo-' 

'jhis. -rem^biisnce -their' ;^ho61.aifiqipdia|hce,;;'he..'sai^ one qf ,Vpw '.talmila W , 

■show whht .'educated- 'iNkrivea cah^<io,,;and-to: dd;'an''iih.i3jie^ 'larg'? the, 'poor.?... This. '' 

'V ■ ^ ' I' '. ' '■ ' W 'r'-i 1 ' ,: ' , ‘i ‘ ' i .- . 

1 ... ' . , , ' - ■ - . . . '.I •■ . , . • ’’J • < , , f . 1 ' " . ‘I., 

. -I . ' ' , . r- ., : • .r .. -.H.-', ' ■ . • 1' 
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impressive call was received with genuine cordiality. But it would have been unwise to take a hasty step, with 
eighteen years' service behind him, and when he had risen almost to the top of the Uncovenanted Service. 
Mr. Laxunian, therefore, wrote to ask what post would be assigned to him in the proposed admini.stration. 
In his reply, Mr. Kazi Shahabudin made this point clear, and requested his co-operation in the folio-wing terms : 

The state of alfairs here, and the cause we are striving to serve, are such that we must for the present sink 
all thoughts of superiority and inferiority amongst ourselves. Not only this, but you will have to assist and 
support the new ministry heart and soul, and on every subject on which there may be difference of opinion, 
3deld to the voice of the majority. Unity amongst us is one of the most important requirements,” Such an 
appeal to his patriotism elicited an almost unconditional willingness to join in the good work, and Baroda 
acquired his services, which have since proved so valuable. 

On his arrival at Baroda, Mr. Laxuman Rao was told off to take charge of the Naosari District, and was 
styled the Soobah. He was invested with powers in matters affecting the revenue equal to those of a Collector 
in a British district, and in judicial matters to those of a District Judge. Generally speaking, the whole district 
was entrusted to his care. Not long after he had entered on his new duties, affairs at Baroda took an unexpected 
turn. The great case of the alleged attempt to poison the British Resident occurred, the result of which is too 
well known to require mention here. Mr. Dadabhai's administration came to an end, and the new Soobah of 
Naosari was left at his post to fight the battle of reform single-handed This state of things, however, did not last 
long. Mulhar Rao Gaekwar was removed from the gadi, and Sir R. Meade assumed the government of Baroda. 
The old order of things made way for the new, and few are unaware what rapid strides have since been made 
in effecting administrative reforms in that State. Mr. Laxuman Rao’s part in this work has been by no means 
small or light. His duties were most arduous, requiring for their efficient performance no inconsiderable tact, 
judgment, and resource. To evolve order out of chaos, to eliminate the elements of anarchy, and to introduce 
peace and contentment among an oppressed people, is a task which, as it falls to the lot of only a few, is also 
one which calls for the exei^^ise of rare administrative abilities. Mr. Laxuman Rao was by his prewous training 
and varied experience well fitted to undertake such a task, and, as the results prove, he has performed it ivith 
credit to himself, honor to the Government which he serves, and with benefit to the r3-'ots and to the State, 
This work has been favorably noticed in nearly every annual report on the Baroda State. Whether at Naosari, 
Kadi, or at the head office, he has spared no pains to do his rvork efficiently and faithfully. As an instance 
of his popularity it may be mentioned, that on his transfer from Naosari, the inhabitants of the place decided 
to raise subscriptions for a memorial Garden and Town Hall in that town. The fanners of the revenues, -whose 
prosperity depended on the continuance of mal-adminiatration, stoutly opposed Mr. Laxuman’s reforms, and it 
-was not before his iron will -was exercised that they ceased to oppose them. The ringleader was incarcerated, 
and this salutary step stunned them all. The land was over-taxed ; justice there was next , to none. Security 
of life and property had not been known for years. Mr. Laxuman, therefore, applied himself to remedy 
these evils. The assessment on land was reduced nearly forty per cent. A police force was organised. 
Liberal rules were made to encourage the cultivation of waste lands. These and several cognate measures 
brought peace and prosperity to the district The town of Naosari, by its cleanliness and well laid-out roads, 
attracted visitors, people from Bombay and other districts going there to enjoy their holidays. In the Kadi 
Division, where Laxuman Rao was subsequently transferred, he had to deal with a dangerous style of outlawiy, 
besides the confused state of Revenue administration and outstanding account work, but he coped successfully 
vrith these evils, as was testified to by Raja Sir T. Madava Row, He was then called upon to fill the position 
of the head of the Revenue Department, where he introduced uniformity of procedure in the work of that 
department. Many irregular taxes, inequitable in their incidence , on persons and property, were either 
abolished or equalised, and a thorough vigilance -was exercised on the work of the subordinate officers. 
Departmental examinations were introduced in the Revenue Service, which was also graded and organised, so 
that the subordinate officers may be rewarded according to their merits and the soundn^ of their work. 

In August 1886, His Highness Sayaji Rao selected him to succeed Mr. Kazi Shahabudin as Dewm The three 
ycara which have nearly elapsed since he ■ became Minister are marked by the quiet and unobtrusive manner 
in which the work of Government is being done, besides substantial reforms introduced. Trade ■ in. transit used 
to be entumbered by Ijieavy Customs duties, .which have since been abolished. The system of popular education has 
beeh put upon a- sound basis, and a liberal cxp'enditm'o upon it sanctioned. It is' hoped that in course of 
every village of importance will have an elementary scihool Increased provision' has been .made for, affording 
medical relief to the people. The Excise Department has been brought mor^ in harmony With that of the Borti^y. 
Presidency,, which,- While 'securing peaceful rdatiions with the neighbouring .British ^uthtOTties, also p^ve 4 
^nandaUy profitable to the State. .The question ’.of the construction of rail;^ 3 'S‘t?y NatiV* States been 
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beset with some difficulties; but after discussion, and in consequence of the earnest representations of the 
present Minister, three lines of railway were sanctioned. During the last two years his responsibilities have 
been somewhat exceptional, for His Highness the Maharaja has been obliged to travel to recruit his health, 
leaving the administration to be conducted by a Council presided over by the Minister. The administration 
has been working admirably, and the representatives of the British Government have acknowledged tlu' 
same in deservedly high terms. Colonel Berkley*, in a letter to His Highness, wrote The work of 
the administration here has gone on perfectly smoothly since you left. My interference or advice have* 
been seldom needed- In your Dewan you have an e-\cellcnt and loyal servant, who never for a moment loses 
sight of your interests.” Colonel Oliver St. John, on his departure from Baroda, wrote to the Minister 
“ I congratulate you personally on the near return of His Highness, which will relieve you of tlie licavy 
responsibility you have borne during his absence. He is to be congratulated on having had so honest and 
capable a Minister to rule his State during his absence." The whole Service, and those who know His 
Excellency by his reputation, will readily endorse these warm commendations of the representatives of the 
paramount Government. Speaking of his devotion to his duties, whether appertaining to his prc.scnl ofiice or 
to the preceding ones in the Baroda State, those who have witnessed it have been so impressed with its inten.sity 
as to think that pleasure " and '' leisure " have no place in his vocabulary. His Sovereign, therefore, may well 
be congratulated upon having a Dewan who has proved himself a worthy successor to the two previous 
distinguished occupants of that responsible post The Maharaja has thus not only given proof of his discernment 
of merit, but also of his desire to reward long and faithful services. On the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
Queen-Empress, the Minister received the distinction of Dewan Bahadur. 
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The Hon. Mr. Justice Nanabhai Hariclas, LL.B. 


EW occupations aJFord more scope for the exercise of the subtlety and acuteness of intellect for 
which the Hindu mind has from the earliest ages been remarkable, than the profession of the 
law. The diffusion of legal education throughout British India has called into existence a 
class of professional men, whose aptitude in this direction has demonstrated that the Natives 
of tliat country are possessed in no small degree of high intellectual qualities. Whilst the 
legal profession has furnished many students with an honorable means of livelihood, to a few 
it has brought distinction and affluence. Conspicuous ability and integrity have not onl3' ensured for the whole 
class the confidence and esteem alike of Bar and Bench, but have led to the elevation of the most deserving of 
them to the dignity of seats in the highest judicial tribunals of the land. Amongst those who have especiallj' 
distinguished themselves in the Presidency of Bombay, the Honorable Mr. Justice Nanabhai Haridas stands in 
the foremost rank. 

Mr. Nanabhai was born in Surat on the 5th September, 1833. He belongs to the Kayastha caste 
of the Guzerati Hindus, and is a scion of a family of high repute, several members of which held offices 
under the Nawabs of Surat in the eighteenth century. With the decline, however, of Surat^ in 
commercial and administrative importance in the first quarter of this centur}', dates also the decadence of 
his fam ily in common with many others. Mr. Nanabhai is essentiallj’ a self-made man, affording one of the 
most remarkable instances of the successful "pursuit of knowledge under difficulties” that is to be found in 
India. In his endeavour to make his waj’ in the world, he had to depend only upon his industry, perseverance, 
and rectitude. At the early age of five he was placed in a v’ernacular school in his native town, where he 
acquired a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. From thence he w'as removed to the Government 
English school, where by close application he acquired proficiency, and attracted the notice of the Head Master, 
the late Mr, Henry Green, whose favorite pupil he became. About the j’-ear 1849, Mr. Nanabhai joined tlie 
Bombay Elphinstone College with the view of completing his education, and it was not long before he succeeded 
in favorably impressing the Professors and in carrying off prizes in Literature, Logic, and Political Economy. 
Principal Harkness, in reporting in 1851 on the class of which Nanabhai was a member, writes: — "There are 
several promising students in the class, among whom Nanabhai Haridas deserves particular mention." Mr, Nanabhai 
first became indirectly connected with the law in 1852, when he was an Assistant Translator in the late Supreme 
Court. Two vacancies of assistant translators occurring in that year, the late Sir Erskine Perry, who w'as then Chief 
Justice and President of the Board of Education, directed the Chief Translator to select two men from among 
the College students to fill them, A competitive examination was held for the purpose, when Mr. Nanabhai 
was one of the two candidates who were selected from a considerable number of students, the other being- 
Mr. Balaji Pandurang, now Chief Translator and Interpreter iil Her Majesty's High Court. The success which 
Mr. Nanabhai achieved as a student followed him in his new career. Few people, except those intimately 
. acquainted with the nature and responsible duties of an official translator, con form an adeq^uate idea of the ability, 
industry, and exactitude, required for an efficient discharge of those duties. 

To what extent Mr. Naiiabhai's ability was recognised by ffle head of the department Js shown in the 
subjoined testimony from the late' Chief Translator, Mr. , Murphy: — ",The experience acquired by him in the above 
period as ;a translator was very great Tffls experience be turned , to tfie Iwst advantage. Possessing a superior 
‘knowledge of English when he joined the office, and 'first-rate natural abilities, he devoted his rtiind with great 
industry to perfect himsdf in his duties as a ti^slator with a success that I have never .s'cct sm-pasbed-' X feel' 
bound to say, that without the very valuable aid I received from his industry and skill during the period ^ve; 

' mmitioned, I never should, have been able to get through the heavy work, thrown upon ,the, departoent. ,.I. 
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consider him, indeed, as one of the hardest working and most valuable officers of the Supreme Court 1 
entertain the highest opinion also of his integrity and honorable feeling. Finally, he has in every respect not 
only given me the highest satisfaction as his official superior, but won my esteem for his character, my icspcct 
for his acquirements and mental ability, and, I may add, my good wishes and regards as a friend. 

Mr. Nanabhai continued to ser\’e as a translator for more than eleven years. 1 he aspirations of the man, 
however, who was destined in after-life to be the arbiter of the fortunes of his fellows, were not to be circumsciilicd 
by his pay and position as a translator. Mr. Nanabhai joined the newly-opened Law School, and devoted him.solf 
after office hours to the study of the law with marked success, invariably taking his place as the " best man " at 
every annual examination, and winning prizes. On passing the final examination in i 859 j Professor Hore recorded 
the subjoined observations: — “He has at each annual examination passed the best examinations, and has been 
deservedly placed at the head of his class. His conduct and demeanour have at all times been all that could 
be desired, and from the opinion which I have formed of his character and abilities, I fully expect that he will 
rapidly lise and distinguish himself in any calling or courae of life he may think fit to adopt.” 

Mr. Nanabhai matriculated in the Bombay University in i860, and three years later obtained the 
degree of LL.B. in the University of Madras. About this time he was selected by the Bombay Government 
to translate into Guzerati the Civil Procedure, the Indian Penal, and the Criminal Procedure Codes, for which 
responsible duty his special qualifications — his experience as a translator, his knowledge of tlic la-vv, and liis general 
abilities — eminently recommended him. In 1861 Mr. Nanabhai was admitted as a Vakil of the late Sadur 
Diwani Adalat, though still continuing to act as a translator in the Supreme Court. He was subsequently olTcrtd 
the appointment of Professor of Law in the College at Ahmedabad, with liberty to practise in the local Courts, 
but his services were so highly valued as a translator that the Chief Justice, Sir Matliew Saussc, could not he 
persuaded to part with him, although the offer was kept open for two years. On the establishment of the hligh Court 
in Bombay, in 1862, Mr. Nanabhai resolved to practise as a Vakil on the Appellate side of the Court, and 
accordingly resigned his post as translator in 1863. His success in the profession of his choice fully justified the 
expectations of those who were best acquainted with his worth He soon made his mark, and his fame as a .successful 
advocate spread so widely, that there W'as hardly a case of any importance (especially from Guzerat) in which 
he was not retained In 1867, when subordinate Judgesffips were established with improved salaries, he was offered 
a First Class subordinate Judgeship, which he could not, however, be persuaded to accept, as he already enjoyed n 
large and lucrative practice. 

Six years later he received the most appropriate recognition of his deserts. While enjoying the 
summer vacation in his native town, he was agreeably surprised by a note from the Private Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay, the late Sir Philip Wodehouse, offering him an Acting Judgeship in the High Court, which 
he accepted. This appointment of a native of Western India to a seat in the High Court was hailed by the 
people and the Press as a practical adoption by the local Government of the liberal and enlightened policy which 
had already been adopted in the sister Presidencies of Calcutta and Madras, where Native gentlemen had been 
appointed to the High Courts, and had discharged the duties of their high offices with credit to tliemaelves and 
honor to the State, ' This act of justice to the Presidency of Bombay on the part of tlie Government of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse elicited, therefore, expressions of general approval As for the recipient of the honor it is only j\i,st to 
say that he is in every way fitted for the position he occupies. . A sound lawyer, as well versed in the principles 
of English jurisprudence as in the Hindu law, Mr, Nanabhai possesses in an eminent degree some of the highest 
qualifications for the judicial office : a cool judgment, gravity' of demeanour, independence and decision of character, 
and stem rectitude. , It was the clear discernment of his worth that led the learned Chief Justice, Sir Miciiacl 
Westropp, to recommend Mr. Nanabhai's elevation to a . scat on the bench of the High Court The appointment’ wa.s 
.cordially received by both the English and Native Press. Commenting upon it the Bombay Gazette pithily said: — 
^^Mr. Nanabhai possesses many of the quahties ' which best suit k Judge he is learned in the’ Jaw, and is a cl<?ar« 
headed and upright genrieman.” ./^otha paper gave him credit for “his legal acumen, gravity, independence^ 
right principles, unassuming deportment, and Wgh moral character— a combination of qualities rarely found in a 
single individual, however liberally pdiicated ,^d well circumstanced he may be." ,,The gratification of, the public' 
of Guzerht was manifested , by' the, presentation to Mr, Nanabhai of congratulatory addresses voted at ' puhjio 
■ meetings held .for, the purpose in!^^, toportant ■ toyms of. feuzerat Nanabhai's " apppintment; as ‘pn 

'Acting. Judge was renewed several times before 'hje .was. finely, cpiifinued in it , oh., the Qcc;nrfencie,,q£ a permanent 
'■yacancy, still occupies | that positipjfi,' , ■ ' ' ■ 
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Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 


IR WILLIAM WEDDERI 3 URN was born in Edinburgh on the 25th March, 1S3S, and succeeded 
his brother Sir David Wedderburn in September 1S82. He is the fourth baronet of the new 
creation, and the tenth who has borne the title since its original institution. The following 
account of the family, of which he is now the head, is taken from the Life of his brother, the 
late Sir Da\'id Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. : — “ The A'Vedderbum family is of ancient descent on 
the Scottish Border, and the name is believed to have been taken from lands in Berwickshire. 
In 1296 Walter de ^ Wedderburne ' was one of the barons who swore fealty to Edward I, at ' Berewyk-sur-Tweed ; ’ 
and the 'Seven spears of Wedderbume’ are well known in Border minstrelsy. The immediate ancestors of the 
present family were settled in Forfarshire during the fifteenth century, and obtained a charter for the lands of 
Tofts in that county. John Wedderburn of Tofts is described as ‘ a person of fine accomplishments, and much 
in favor with King James V.;’ and the historian Pitscothy relates that in 1530, when Lord William Howard 
came as ambassador from Henry VIIL, King James selected Mr. Wedderburn as one of three landed gentlemen 
to represent Scotland in a friendly archery tournament against England. 'The prize to the victors was a hundred 
crowns and a tun of wine. They contended at St. Andrew's; and, although the English acquitted themselves 
as excellent archers, the Scotch carried away the prize.* His grandson Alexander is described as ' a man of excellent 
parts, who employed much of his time in making up differences among his neighbours, in which good office he was so 
dexterous and impartial that he generally gave satisfaction to all parties. As he was trusted by the town of Dundee 
in all their affairs, he had frequent opportunities of seeing King James VL, with,wh^p he was in great favor. , He 
accompanied him to England anno 1603 ; and when he was about to return to Scotland, Hjgi Majesty took a diamond 
ring off his finger and gave him as a token of friendship, which is still preservedJiA the family.' * ^is heir, Sir Alexander, 
known as the ‘Knight of Ripon,’ was one of the Commissioners appqinfed by the ^aiiiaraent of Scotland to 
negotiate the union between England and Scotland. A baronetcy of Nova Scotia waS/’ Conferred by Queen Anne 
on Sir John Wedderburn of Blackness, in Forfarshire; but it was attainted 'in '1^46, when the fifth baronet 
embraced the cause of Charles Edward. He served as a volunteer at the battle of Culloden, and was taken 
prisoner and executed on Kennington Common. His son John, grandfather of David, was then only a lad of 
sixteen. But he also fought at the battle of Culloden, holding a commission as comet in Lord Ogilvy’s regiment 
After various adventures, he succeeded in effecting his escape from the country, and resided in Jamaica tiU he 
was able to return to Scotland. He purchased the estate of Balindean, in Perthshire, continuing to assume the 
title; and in 1803 a new Patent was issued to his eldest son, Sir David Wedderburn, of Balindean. In 1858 
Sir David was succeeded by his brother John, who had entered the Bombay Civil Service in t8o6, and remained 
in India for 30 years. During that time he filled various important offices, and was a trusted friend of Mr, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay." It may be noted that various members of the family 
attained eminence, among whom were Sir Peter Wedderburn, of Gosford, a Lord of Session in 1668, and 
his nephew Lord Chesterhall, whose son Alexander Wedderburn, first Earl of Rosslyn, became Lord Chan<;dlor 
of England ' in 17^31 

- Sir John Wedderburn retired from the Indian Civil Service in 1836, and Sir William, who .was his third 
«n,,was at, an, early age destined to follow in the same career. It was expected that a nomination to Haileybury 
would be, obtained for him, and he hoped to join liis- dd^t brother John, who had gone out in the B^gal 
Civil Service in 'i844. , Sut Haileybiury was, abolished bqfdre he was old enough to be, entered and ;he 

had, Iherfefbre, to go up. at the open competition. Prior to this he had been educkted first in. Switzerland, , 
wh^ , he was at school with his brother , at Hofwyl, nekr Bemp; aftersrards, at Loretto, in Scotland and at 
the 'E^buigh University, while his vacations were ‘spent, op the Condneht, , In 1859 presented hi'mself 
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for the Indian Civil Service Examination, and gained one of the forty appointments offered for competition, 
passing third out of i6o competitors. After a year’s further training in legal and other studies, he proceeded 
to India in November i860. Being allowed to select his Presidency, Sir William chose Bombay. Unfortunately, 
before his arrival there his brother John had lost his life. This brother was Deputy Commissioner at Hissar 
in i857j and was killed by mutineers while in the discharge of his duties, his wife and child being murdered at 
the same time. The connection of the family with the Indian Civil Service has thus extended over eighty years. 
When Sir John came to India in 1S06, Haileybuiy had not yet been instituted. His eldest son, John, was 
trained there, while Sir William entered the service under the competitive system. 

The first few years of Sir William’s life in India were spent in the usual manner: in dispensing justice, 
superintending public works, inspecting schools, receiving petitions, and mingling freely with all classes of the 
people. After serving in the revenue department for several years, Sir William entered the judicial department and 
held the office of Judge and Sessions Judge at Karachi, Ahmednagar, Poona, and other important towns. He wa.s 
also Judicial Commissioner for Sind. In 1866 he was appointed to the Secretariat by Sir Bartle Frere ; and in 
1870-72 he acted as Secretary to the Government of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald in the political, educational, and 


judicial departments. During this period he took much interest in the prosperity of the Native States, and assisted 
in the negotiations which resulted in the establishment of the Rajasthanik Court in Kathiawar. In 1882 he wa.s 
appointed District and Sessions Judge at Poona, and Agent for the Sirdars in the Deccan, and in 1885 ho acted 
as a Judge of the High Court of Bombay. He especially identified himself in endeavours to improve the 
position of the agricultural population in regard to the Government claim to the land tax on the one hand, 
and its responsibilities towards the money-lenders on the other, and urged on the Government the desirability of 
limiting the amount of revenue enhancements, and making the land-tax fixed and moderate. In 1878 he reatl 
a paper before the East India Association in London, entitled : " The Village Panchayat : Conciliation a Remedy 
for Agrarian Disorders in India” This paper had reference to the Deccan riots of 1875, and advocated the 
establishment of Courts of Arbitration in rural districts. The subject was subsequently taken up by tlie 
Association, which memorialized the Secretary of State for India in favor of the scheme. In 1880 Sir William 
published a pamphlet—" A Permanent Settlement for the Dekkhan "—which dealt with the disputes between the 
raiyats and the money lenders. He proposed to have a permanent settlement in kind, equal to onc-sixteenth 
of the gross produce, commutable at the will of the cultivator for a quit rent in kind. To relieve the i-aiyat 
from the pressure of the heavy rate of interest which he has to pay to the money-lender he proposwl the 
establishment of Agricultural Banks in India, which scheme was approved by the Government of Loj-d Ripon. 
Although, however, the Supreme Government equally with that of Bombay looked favourably upon the proposals* 
the India Office stepped in and effectually barred the way of this reform. Into this scheme of Agricultural 
Banks, as worked in Germany and Italy with success, Sir WilUam threw himself heart and soul. He publi.shod 
a pampWet on the subject, in which he gave a historical sketch' of the system and advocated its extension to 

England, and gave a lecture in Exeter Hall, London, on the “Poona Raiyats' 

Bank, Mr. John Bnght presiding on the occasion. He also brought the scheme before the Manchester Chamber 

of Commer^, who presented an address to the Secretary of State in .support of the movement At the invitation 
""r Institution he gave a lecture before that body, the subject being “The Indian Raiyat as a Member 

o he ViU^e C^mimity. The object of this lecture was to support the principle of Local Self-Government 

T^is .vas follow^ by another pamphlet entitled, “Edmund Burke and the Indian Bureaucracy," in which he 
^vocated the reform of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. As a tribute to his .researches into 
the subject, he was invited by the Committee of Management to preside over the section dealing with Colonial 
land tenures at the International Congress, held at Amsterdam in 1883. 

In India fte variona measures which he has from time to time proposed have generally received 
stro^ support native publie opinion Sir Wiliiam was stays willing to give his aTd to Lcation^ 

. 6 ituhous of evety grade, a.nd has shown a strong sympathy with the aspirations of the educated native .-Is-s p, 

M i ■“ “s’! S'hool for girls at Poona, and was Chatahn of the Deccan 

Edu^hon ^lety-an mde^ndent Boari which Superintends the working of the Feignsson GqUege and the now, 

h I labours in these 'Various: directions; have been aj^iredatal by the people of Inclih 

* goodwill on. the part of the Natives. For csamplc, when he left 

■ tiTt w School/ and when he left ^ednagar they founded a.‘'ta,| 

^^€?iderbwn ^chotohip , m the Female ;^Tormal School .at' Poona, “Proereiss" has ever' 
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nature and inheritance. And when we loot to past historj' we find much to encourage. For Indian ladies of 
high family were celebrated not only for their gentleness and household management, but also for their cultivated 
intelligence and for the ability with which they conducted the affairs of State. So, looking to the future we may 
well hope that care and culture will bear their natural fruit, and we may perhaps see revived the ideal characters 
of ancient times, the princesses of the golden age, like your classic Sakuntala, of whom the great poet Goethe 
says, that in naming her you sum up all that is most beautiful in heaven and in earth." 

When Sir William left the Bench of the High Court in 1SS5, he resumed his scat in the Secretariat as 
Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, a post which he is universally admitted to have occupied 
with marked distinction and success until his retirement from the service, after twenty-five years arduous official 
work, during which time he had gained the goodwill of all sections of the communit3^ Proof of his popularity 
is shown by such remarks as the following which appeared in various local journals. His name, it was said, 
had become “ a • household word;” he was stated to have “rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of native 
interests;” to have “endeared himself to the people by his indefatigable zeal to ad^mnee their material 
prosperity;” that “no judge had ever won such a favorable popular opinion, and had earned for himself such a 
worthy name;” and that “next to the Marquess of Ripon he occupied a place in their hearts.” The 
Prakash summed up the feeling of the people so well, that we cannot forbear giving a more extended excerpt 
from its columns. Sir William Wedderb urn, it said, “chose for his labour of love the noble task of co-operatini? 
with the natives in political work, and in so doing he entitled himself to their special gratitude, because his 
co-operation worked for a long time to his personal disadvantage. But he cared not, and with a praiseworthy 
doggedness of purpose, which a Scotchman more than anyone else is said to take with him wherever he goes 
as if it were his birthright, he persevered in the course he had chosen, and worked for the people and with 
the people, with admirable pluck and alacrity.” 

We have shown the feeling of the people of India towards Sir William Wedderburn as expressed 
by the Press, and it now remains to note the remarkable scenes which occurred upon his final departure for 
England. By special request he journeyed to Poona and visited the Lawad, the Sanskrit School, and the Girls’ 
High School, the establishment of which he had encouraged by contributing Rs. 10,000 in the name of 
his brother, the late Sir David Wedderburn, also the Fergusson College, at each of which places interesting 
farewell ceremonies took place. At the Sanskrit School the proceedings were specially interesting, a number of 
learned Sha'stris, who rarely appear in public, having assembled to grace the occasion with their presence- 
Maharaah’upadhay Ram Sha’stri Apte on their behalf expressed in Sanskrit verse their acknowledgment to Sir 
William Wedderburn of his efforts for the revival of ancient learning, and presented to him a cocoanut by way of 
benediction, as an emblem of all earthly blessings. He next proceeded to the Jumatkhana, where he was entertained 
by the High Priest of the Borahs and other leaders of the Mahomedan community, and finally attended a 
conversazione in the Town Hall, where the leading merchants and other citizens had assembled to express their 
regret at his departure In Bombay a crowded and enthusiastic meeting was held in the Town Hall, Sir JamsetJi 
Jijibhoy presiding, and twenty-five thousand rupees were subscribed on the spot, with a view to some memorial of 
public utility. Various farewell entertainments were also given, whilst at a Hindustani operatic performance 
presented in his honor at the Alfred Theatre a special song composed for the occasion was sung by the company. 
At the close of the entertainment a large garland was placed round Sir William's neck, and the whole audience 
shouted the warmest farewells to one who had proved himself so genuine a friend. 

In an extraordinary Gasettc, after testifying to the value of Sir William’s judicial work, Goveraraent appended 
the following emphatic note : — “The usefulness and the influence of the Ciril Service are inninlj^ due to the fact 
that the members of that service have never been wanting in sympathy with the people, and in all earnest desire 
to promote their welfare. These qualities Sir W. Wedderburn has exhibited in a very conspicuous manner. His 
enthusiasm in the cause of education, and his anxiety to promote all measures which would, in his opinion, conduce 
to the moral and material progress of the natives of this country, have, as His Excellency in Council believes, won 
for Sir W. Wedderburn the confidence and the gratitude of those in whose cause he has laboured” 

The closing scene of his departure was marked by great enthusiasm, and is thus described by tlie Byrn^qy 
, (rocr/Ar Long before Sir William arrived at the Apollo Bunder, a large number of his friends and a,dmircr3 — 
representative members of different cl^es of native society — had assembled for the purpose of wishing him a pleasant 
voyage homeward. Some, of, the Native' Chiefs ndw in .Bombay were also present, among, them being the Raja of 
Dhurumpdre, the.Thakore of ‘Wadhwan, and Coover Sawantsinghj.ee, of Palitana. * * ■ * Until Sir WjiHiani Came 
up to the bunder,, the friends' who had assembled to do him hbnor expressed but one coinmon feeling of regret at 
thc'depaTTtnre of orie who in every position occupied by hhu in the service of .'the Sthte had shown himsqlf, at all 
timi' a weli-wisher df thd Indian , people; '‘We ard losing a-'.tnie fne|pid,’' was the remark ■ repeated ,f^i mouth. 
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to mouth. Precisely at 4 p.in, Sir William Wedderbum drove up to the bunder. He was surrounded by his 
friends, who all wished him God-speed. Sir William was, perhaps, little prepared for the ordeal to which lu‘ 
was next subjected. His friends vied with one another in putting garlands of flowers round his neck so as nearly 
to smother him with their floral offerings. All the way from the carriage to the bottom of the landing steps this 
singular manifestation of good-will continued, and was stopped only when Sir William and some friends leapt in 
to the barge kept ready for him. Oft-repeated cheers were then given him as the barge moved away from the- 
shore.” 

Since Sir William Wedderburn's retirement from India he has been placed on the Commission of the Peace 
for Gloucestershire ; and has been selected as the Liberal candidate for North Ayrshire at the next parliamentary 
election. 
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Pestonjee Hormusjee Cama, Esq., C.I.E. 



MON GST the several Parsi families who emigrated from Guzerat to Bombay in the early part 
of the last century, and have since risen to positions of affluence and importance, the Camas 
have always occupied an honorable place by reason of their commercial enterprise and 
success; by their benevolence, and by their earnest and practical exertions in the cause of 
social and religious reforms in their own community. The most prominent member of the family 
was the late Mr. Cursetjee Nasserwanjee, who ever stood foremost as a patron of female 
education, and of educated natives, and had distinguished himself in other ways by his broad and enlightened 
views. 

The founder of the Cama family was a Camajee Cooveijee, who came to Bombay about the year 1735, and 
took service in the local Government Treasury-, where, in a short time, he was promoted to a respectable position. 
He had two sons — Muncheijee and Eduljee — who carried on trade in a small way with up-countr3', subsequently 
extending their business to China. Muncherjee’s son — Hormusjee — the father of the subject of this brief article, 
commenced life as a clerk in a mercantile firm, and afterwards started in business, in partnership with his brothers. 
He died in 1828, at the age of forty-four. 

Shortly after his death, his sons started, in Bombay, a firm in partnership, which was dissolved in 1871. 
In 1855, in conjunction with two other firms, of which the piindpal members belonged to the Cama famil}', was 
started the veiy first Indian house of business in London, under the style and designation of Cama & Co. This 
house, by its straightforward axid upright character, soon commanded the respect of all those mercantile men with 
W'hom it came into contact ; the Bank of England, who were their bankers, entertaining a very high opinion of 
them. The firm successfully conducted an extensive business for nine years, at the end of which period it dissolved 
itself after making large profits ; and from it arose three separate and wealthy firms, in which the members of 
the Cama family again were the principal partners. Ill-health had compelled' Mr, Pestonjee Cama to lead a retired 
life for several years previotis to the actual dissolution of the finn. But, though living in retirement, he has 
always been a consistent, though a quiet, supporter of all public and charitable movements in the City; and on 
relinquishing ' business, he, conjointly with his brother, set apart in trust for charitable purposes the sum of 
Rs. 1,25,000, in memory of their father. The act, however, which has brought him prominently before the 
public, both in India amd in England, is his recent benefaction of the sum of Rs. 1,64,000 for the foundation of an 
Hospital for Females and Children in Bombay, called after him — -The Cama Hospital. 

The subject of a female medical profession for India formed the theme of the meeting held at the 
Mansion House in July last. If medical aid is to be brought within the reach of thi? women of India, it 
■can only be done by the agency of female 'practitioners. . Considerations of caste, and the prejudices matured 
and fostered during centuries of, domestic seclusion, in accordance with the traditions of .local ■lif&*.and reh'gion,’ 
combined to shut out ';whoIe classes of the Indian community — notably the Mahomedan and Hindu s^tions — 
'^froin enjoyment of tlie.advmitages of scientific treatment of the, various ills incidental tb humanity: ‘Wh&a. Lady, 
Dnifferin left .England in 18S4, in company with' h^ husband) who had been appointed, ip the eatalted ofSce of, 
Vicffoy of ' India; ' Her Majesty, the Queen,, ever 'solicitous for the welfare of her subjects’ wb<ft«vcr: th^ may be, 
im]j>resse<l upoh hw ladysh^ the serious ueicessijy of' devising home scheme' for rendering m^cal iaid, to Indian 
. women. ACcordingty Lady Dufiferin, immediaWdiy upon taking, up place at theihe^ of Ihdi^ society, address^; 
■ herself -fo'. the task of' ascertaining tlie actual ^kets.- She -found .that,', thohgh mola^- 'efforts , bad" been' la^e in' 
' the irectibh indicated,, thjey had not been basfcd upon foifodataons' of '.the nieceBsary,, ^lidity.; , '.The Madras Ijfniversity.; 
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Mr. George Kettridge and Mr. Sorabjee Shapooijee Bengallce, were a suitable preliminary to the foundation of tin: 
hospital to which we are now referring ; while the missionaries in Bengal, and indeed throughout India, recognising 
the want, had been in the habit of supplying medical aid to women and children for years past. 

Thus it will be seen that there was no lack of recognition, both public and private, of the necessity of 
the work, to the e.^ecution of which Her Majesty had directed Lady Dufferin’s attention ; and inquiries ijistitutcd on 
the spot resulted in the conviction that no time should be lost in the matter. Accordingly, in 1885, was founded the 
National Association for Suppl}'ing Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, Her Majesty the Queen naturally 
occupying the post of patron. This may be said to be the creation of a Female Medical Profession for India. 
Those who desire to have full details of this far-reaching scheme of benevolence may consult the record of the three 
years' work achieved by the Association which we owe to the graceful pen of the Marchione.ss of Duflcrin and Ava. 
Here may be mentioned one fact in connexion therewith. The female population of India which came under 
the beneficent operation of this institution was found to be in excess of one hundred million.s. When we rcilcct 
upon all that is involved in the bare statement of this fact, — upon Uie vast area of neglect and suffering, hilhcrlo 
■without hope of relief, — the momentous importance of a female medical profession for India reveals itself to the mind 
without the need of a word of comment 


The foundation-stone of the Cama Hospital was laid by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, on llie 
22nd of November, 1S83, and the building was opened on the 30tli of July, 18S6, by Lord Reay, when 
His Excellency delivered a speech, which, as evincing his marked appreciation of the necessity of such an 
institution and of the donor's munificent gift, is eminently worthy of reproduction here. His Lordshij^ said : 
— '^The foundation-stone of this building wsls laid by one of Her Majesty’s sons; and we may take it for 
granted, because -we have it from her gracious lips herself, that there is no movement in Lidia which to such an 


extent commands Her Majesty's personal interest as the movement which to-day receives such a special impetus 
by the erection of this magnificent building. To you, Mr. Cama, arc due not only the thanks of your own community, 
not only of this living generation, but the thanks of future unborn generations. You, representing an ancient and 
honoured name, settled no more than a century-and-a-half among the Bombay community, you to-day have added 
to the honours of that name by this great act of princely munificence. The Parsi community have alway.s been 
distinguished for the noble aid they have given to those movements which in their day required as much private and 
individual initiative as the assistance of Government You, Mr. Cama, have been fortunately inspired in feeling 
instinctively what was one of the most crying wants of the present day. You yourself, leading a life which 
secured your absence from a hospital, have felt that for others the presence of a hospital is not only necessary, Init 
absolutely imperative, I hope that tlie Parsi community will always follow in the lead you have given them ; and, 
although I have lately seen remarks to the effect that some of the community were contemplating to wander from 
the Bombay Presidency, I hope my friend opposite, the representative of His Imperial Majesty the Shah, will in 
his next dispatch assure His Imperial Majesty that we are not at all prepared to part company with the Pareis. 
"5c ou, Mr. Cama, have not only by this one act of benevolence g;iven a good example, but you have preached a lesson 
all your life by the sympathy and by the purity of your life. Mr. Cama, this day will be to you, will be to 
your sons, to your grandsons, and I may add to your great grandsons, a day which you will never forget I am 
sure that, if communities are to prosper, it is by inpreaJahg in their midst the number of men, who, like yourself 
know how to employ their capital to the best advantage of the community. * * • Your name will be associated 
with the names of men who live in the annals of English history, such men as Salt, Mason, Baxter and others, too 
numerous to mention. If I am asked what is the characteristic which most distinguishes English society irpm all' 
Continental and foreign societies, I would say that it is the large number of men, botli in England and the United 
States of America, w,hoK ^at ambition, whose great aim is to use the money tb^ have earned in tJiat way. Let 
me finish only by reminding tins audiience of the very appropriate words spoken by a Benedictine monk, to M. Taina' 
The monk said to him; ^Evef^hing has been impro^d in France except character.' Now, ladies and gentlemen ' 
what we want is to improve and to exalt the Enghsh and 'the Indjan' character, both in India, bqth simultaneously 
both by the same means ; and .you,. Mr. Cama, have to^ay shown ihow that can be done. Let me offer you—anci I 
^np]mud at.the>6ment:tp^.,thdrrep^^ me offer you the, thanks ofypur'.own couhtrymen. 'W 

name will, livfc in thqir ,heam nowand h'er^^r;,' May .their, payers .be heard.” ■ 

„ ■ , Mr, new about aewnty years , of ag^: Qo ih'i'jstijakttaiy, l88y, hewas'admiiteiiatotbc.ORj.ir.oi' 

frhq Indian Empire. i,; 1'' . 
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Gourishanker Oodeslianker, Esq., C.S.I. 


MONGST the smaller Native States of India we frequently find men in responsible positions 
carrying on the work of government in a quiet and unostentatious manner, and yet fulfilling duties 
whichj if executed in a more extended sphere, would earn for them wide admiration and fame. 
Dewans like the late Sir Salar Jung and Sir Madava Row are universally known, and their 
work in their respective States has achieved for them great renuwn. In the less important 
territories, administrators work in a more subdued light, and, unless some casual event brings 
them into prominence, they tenninate their careers in comparative obscuntj'-, their good works alone remaining 
as testimony of, their skill. Such, amongst the class of men thus portrayed, is Mr. Gourishanker Oodeshanker 
— “ one of the best and ablest modem native statesmen,” in Sir Bartle Frere's words, — ^who for many years acted as 
Dewan of the first-class State of Bhavnagar in Kathiawar. He is one of the old school, modest and unassuming. 
This gentleman is probably little known beyond the limits of Kathiawar, altliough his work entitles him to a 
high place in the good opinion of his countrymen, and his career, instructive and interesting as it is, has seldom 
formed the subject of public comment 

Mr. Gourishanker was born at Gogo, in Kathiawar, on the 3 ist August, 1S05. He attended when jmung 
an indigenous vernacular school in his native place, and received as good an education as could in those da3’s 
be procured. At the age of seventeen, or in the year 1822, he first entered the service of the Bhavnagar Durbar, 
being employed in the Political Department at a salary of 25 rupees a montlu The head of this department was 
Desai Shevakaram Rajaram, who officiated as the agent of the Bhavnagar Durbar in the Political Agency then 
only recently established at Rajkote. This officer was so well satisfied with the work of the young man, that 
at the close of a year's service he employed him as his confidential assistant in the Kundla Mahal under Bhavnagar, 
the revenue management of which was in his hands. About this time some disputes arose amongst the Kathi 
Kermans, a 'lawless tribe inhabiting the Kundla Pergunna, and, as a result, the country was laid waste, villages were 
destroyed, and the peaceable peasant population of the country put to the sword Those were days when the duties 
of officials were not, confined to mere routine labour, but when every man was obliged to carry arms, and to know how 
to use them if occasion required. At this critical juncture Mr. Gourishanker was not found wanting. He connected 
himself with the Sebandi, the military force of the State, kept watch night and day, and acted so vigorously' against 
the disturbers of the peace that quiet was soon restored and the collection of the revenue was secured. 
The services he rendered to the State on this occasion recommended him to the notice of the reigning Chief, 
His Highness Vijayashangji, who was so favorably impressed with the young man's ability that he appointed 
Iiim to conduct an important appeal which -he had preferred in the British Chief Court at Surat ; a case 
which, both for the sake of clearness in narrating and for the information of the reader, is worth some 
explanation. In the declining years of Vakatasangji, the father of His Highness Vijayashangji, the British 
Government had deprived the State of its civil and criminal jurisdiction over those villages, including the capital 
itself, which paid tribute to the Peshwa; and in i 8 i (5 a r^ulation was passed by which fhe Chief himself was 
■ 'made , amenable to the civil and criminal laws of the British Government This change in the status of the Chief 



seriously affected his influence' with hte subjects, and involved him in troubles which were most galling to a man 
in his .position. One effect of the loss .of jurisdiction was, that he was compelled to defend suits brought 
a^nst' him in British Courts, by his own subjects. Those who, are acquainted with the value attached by*' , 
' Native ' Chiefs to personal dignity^, will lie^ily 'understand how irritating tbJs' provision .must h^ye been, and how, 
reluctantly the Chief must have acknowledged the power of the British authorities to try matters ,, in which he .was. 
^^ucemeA ■ But his flings had to give way to the force of drcumstances, and thus it happiened tliat a Blia^magar ' 
an action against him in Civil Court 'at AhinedabW, .for the sum of iRs.;ri',77>5oc^ alleged 
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to have been lent to the Maharaja Vakatasangji. The case was heard in 1S25 before Mr. Jones, the Zillah 
Judge of Alimedabad, who pasbod a decree in favor of the Chief. Against this decision the plaintiff in the case 
appealed in the Saddar Adaulat at Surat, and when the question of jurisdiction was minutely gone into, the 
Chief's case was so ably advocated by Mr. Ciourish anker, that in the end the British Government was compelled 
to pass a special Regulation by virtue of which the suit was dismissed. 

Mr. Gourishanker was detained at Surat for nearly three years by these proceedings, and during that time 
certain disputes having arisen regarding the relations of the Bhavnagar State with the British Government, he was 
employed by the Thakorc to conduct the correspondence in the matter. He was also entrusted with the revenue 
management of the Daskroi IMahal, under Bhavnagar, and filled the office from the year 1830 to 1834. Mr. 
Gourishanker’s tact and business ability recommended him to favor, and he was frequently entrusted with official 
correspondence of a delicate and difficult character. Amongst other matters he was charged with the settlement 
of some trouble* which had arisen owing to the ravages of the Khasia Kolis of the Mahawa Pergunna. The 
Bhavnagar Durbar was desirous of expelling these turbulent individuals from the State, and with that end 
in view Mr. Gourishanker was despatched to Bombay to seek the aid and co-operation of the British 
Government. He stayed in Bombay for about six months, and so well fulfilled his mission that soon after 
his return to Bhavnagar, towards the close of 1839, he wa* appointed Assistant Karbhari, or Dewan of the 
Stale, which position he occupied until 1S46, being principally engaged during the time in settling disputes 
arising between the political and regulation districts. In 1847 reached a further and supreme step in the path 
of promotion, bt.-ing elevated to the position of Dewan. 

As was the case wnth many Native States in those days, the Bhavnagar Durbar maintained a large force 
'^f Arab mercenaries for the protection of its territories. These troops were the source of great expense, 
and contributed in no small degree to the financial emban-assments which called for Mr. Gourishanker's 
attention when he assumed office. Some years previous!}', the Thakore Vuktsinghji had passed a guarantee 
to Nasir, the jemadar of the force, for a very large sum of money, and the pay of the troops being also 
greatly in arrears owing to the w'ant of funds, an enormous debt had accumulated. In 1836 the descendants 
of Nasir, finding that there was no chance of the debt being liquidated, adopted the bold course of seizing 
by force the Mhowa district, one of the fairest portions of the State, as security for their claim. The Durbar 
was too much in the power of the Arab adventurers to ofter any effectual resistance to this lawless 
proceeding ; and the usuipers were enabled to establish their supremacy so effectually, that even the State 

officer located in the district was continually subjected to all kinds of irritation and insult at their hands. 

Nor were the Arabs the only persons to w'hom the State was indebted. For years the Durbar had been 
incurring debts to various people, until at length the solvency of the State became seriously affected. In 
addition to the claim of tlie Arabs, which amounted to an enormous sum, as much as Rs. 16,00,000 
was due in other quarters, principally to money lenders and merchants who had made advances to the rulers 
of Bhavnagar. The existing liabilities were sufficient in themselves to call for the exercise of great skill 
and watchfulness in the Government, but unfortunately they did not constitute the only difficulty with which 
the new Dewan had to deal Amongst many things which tended to increase the financial embarrassments 
under which the province laboured, was a drain of about Rs. 1,500 a month from the State exchequer 

on account of no less than seventy mohsuls, or summonses, served upon it by the Political Agent for as 

many claims and suits, which were either pending or had been adjudged against the State. The payment 

of these fees was not only an indignity, but in the impecunious condition of the territory it was a real 

hari^ship. No sooner had Mr. Gourishanker assumed the reins ol office than he directed his attention to 

these and other evils under which the administration suffered. The formidable claims of the Arabs were 

examined, and immediate steps were taken to relieve the State of a difficulty which at one time threatened its very 
existence, besides being a standing menace to the Thakore's authority. By degrees this large debt was paid off 
and in 1851 Mr. Gourishanker had the satisfaction of seeing the Mhowa district restored to the uninterrupted 
authority of the Prince. *1 he other creditors of the Government were also dealt with, and in the course of a few 
years their claims were all either paid off or amicably settled, and thus the State was rescued from a very 
senoua pecunia^ position, which if it had been^ allowed to continue might have resulted in the interference 
of the British Government. Whilst engaged upon this work, Mr. Gourishanker did not lose sight of the minor 
but still very important question, of the payment of the mohosul fees, to which reference has just been made! 
Colonel Lang, the then Political Agent of Kathiawar, was officially addressed on the subject, and lie. was so 
impressed with the justice of the application made to him, that he wididrew aD the niohosuls, and the State 
was thenceforth permanently freed from a distasteful and vexatious levy, which had given rise to much annoj^ 
and difficulty. These settlements were all very importqat acMevements, tending in a large degree 
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the State from tlie serious complications into which it had fallen, but they formed a part of Gourishanker's 
work at this penod. Kathiawar is an aggregation of petty principalities, the territories of which overlap and 
mingle with each other in. such a manner as to make it very difficult to know where one State leaves off and the 
other begins. The Bhavnagar territory, for instance, is surrounded by seven hundred different boundaries, and, as 
may be supposed, boundary questions have ever formed a fruitful subject of dispute in the history of the 
State. Mr. Gourishimker appears to have had great trouble m this dii'ection in the early days of his Dewanship, 
but by indefatigable advocacy of his master’s rights he, after years of toil, succeeded in obtaining a clear and 
permanent definement of the boundaries of Bhavnagar. 

In addition to these matters, the Dewan devoted his attention to the claim which was preferred by His 
Highness the Nawab of Junagad on certain villages, seventy-six in number, which were in absolute possession 
and under the jurisdiction of Bhavnagar. After a lengthened investigation of thi^a claim by various Political 
Agents, it was reported by Major le Grand Jacob in favor of Junagad. The Bhavnagar Durbar was thereupon 
ordered to restore some of the villages which were not included in Colonel Walker's settlement to Junagad ; 
but subsequently the Bombay Government — deeming it unadvisable to compel Bhavnagar to give up the 
jurisdiction which it had so long enjoyed over this terntory — directed the Political Agent to make a 
valuation of the revenue of the villages, \vith a view to the payment of a subsidy of an equal amount by 
Bhavnagar to Junagad. Mr. Gourishanker represented the Bhavnagar State in the making of this valuation, 
and by assiduous advocacy, accompanied by convincing proofs from old records in favor of Bhavnagai's 
lawful right to the disputed villages, he succeeded in convincing Colonel Lang, the Political Agent, that 
Junagad’s claim was inadmissible. Eventually, tlirough Colonel Lang’s mediation, the subject was referred 
to arbitration, and a subsidy of Rs. 9,000 only was adjudged in favor of Junagad, and the Junagadha's 
claim for the said villages was finally disallowed. By this transaction, mainly through Mr. Gourishankei 's 
exertions, territory at present yielding a revenue of three lakhs of rupees was preseived to Bhavnagar. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the dispute had already been well-nigh settled against Bhavnagar when Mr. 
Gourishanker took it in hand, it reflects credit on his persevering and skilful advocacy that such a result 
should have been secured. Another and even more successful achievement was carried through by Mr. Gourishanker 
in a similar matter. This question referred to a large portion of the Bhavnagar State, comprising n6 villages, 
which had been taken under British protection in 1815, owing to a misunderstanding of the act committed by a 
former Chief, through his over-zeal in the cause of the Hindu religion. Some 3'ears after his accession to office, 
the Dewan directed his efforts to the recovery of this territory, and with that end in view addressed repeated 
representations to the British authorities. The claims of the Bhavnagar Durbar for years met with no 
satisfactory response, but ultimately in 1866, during the governorship of Sir Bartle Frere, this tract of country was 
restored to the Bhavnagar jurisdiction. The Dewan was equally successful in procuring a recognition of the 
claims of the State in another matter of great financial importance. By Act XIX. of 1854, the Thakore's right 
to levy town duties was injuriously affected, and to compensate himself for the loss he sustained he withheld 
for several 3^ears feudatory and other charges due from him to the British Government The question went 
through a course of protracted and somewhat angry discussion, but by Mr. Gourishanker’s conciliatory policy it 
was set at rest in a satisfactory manner in 1859-60 by the conclusion of a treat}’ between the Thakore and 
Sir George Russell Clerk, on behalf of the Goverament of Bombay. 

Mr. Gourishanker was mainly instrumental in introducing many improvements into Bhavnagar, which have 
worked a vast change for the better in the condition of the people. Previous to 1856 the whole of Kathiawar 

did not possess a school worthy of the name, and as a consequence the people of the province were in a 

very backward and degraded condition. Lord Elphinstone’s noble efforts in the cause of education in Bombay 
attracted Mr. Gourishanker's attention, and he addressed himself with sucli vigour to the task of establishing 
schools, that, at the present time, there are in the City of Bhavnagar alone nearly a dozen, including a 
high school teaching up to the University entrance standard, \vhile scattered over different parts of the 
State arc as many as one hundred schools for boys, and about half-a-dozen schools for girls. The Dewan 

also greatly improved the revenue system, and rendered eminent service to the poorer class of cultivators 

by doing away with many of the imposts which are exacted from cultivators in Native States under 
different pretences, and which, in the hands of unscrupulous officials, are a powerful means of oppression. 
A Survey establishment has been introduced under the superintendence of an able officer, and a survey 
of all the land in the State has been made on the British Government system. The judicial administration 
wfts recotxstituted during Mr. Gourishanker's tenure of office. A complete code of laws, constructed on the 
'British Penal Code, but adapted to local customs and requirements, was modelled, and regular Courts 
The police force was likewise put in an efficient condition, and dacoits, who had formerly 
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defied the law with impunit}', were run down and brought to justice. To Mr. Gourislianker was also due the 
establishment of an eflicient and well-organized gaol in Bhavnagar, the system of discipline obsen^cd being based 
on that in vogue in the gaols of the Presidency town. It is, perhaps, in the City of Bhavnagar itself that the 
character of Mr. Gourishanker's administration can be best appreciated. Trade has been so well encouraged, 
and industries have been so carefully stimulated, that Bhavnagar is now one of the most flourishing and 
opulent ports between Bombay and Karachi. Bhavnagar has participated largely in the trade in cotton, 
which has grown to such important dimensions of late years, and of the total quantity of the staple exported 
from the Bombay Presidency, nearly one-half passes through its ports. Before Mr. GourishankePs time the 
quantity of cotton, grown in the State was comparatively small, and it is in a large measure owing to his 
liberal policy of constructing good roads and affording every facility for the transmission of the products to 
the markets, that the increase in the trade is due. He also adopted the same liberal course in encouraging the 
establishment of cotton mills and presses, and other industrial institutions calculated to increase the prosperity 
of the people. Whilst attention was being directed to the improvement of commerce, the material wants of the 
increasing population of the capital were not neglected. An efficient Public Works Department, established some 
years since by Mr. Gourishanker, and placed under the superintendence of a competent European engineer, was 
directed to provide the City with urgent requirements. One of the principal of these requirements was the 
pronsion of a plentiful water supply. This is brought from a river sixteen miles distant, by, means of a canal, 
and it is stored in a large reservoir in the heart of the City, whence it is distributed to all quarters of the 
place. The department has also been emploj'ed in the construction of handsome and commodious buildings 
for the transaction of public business, of sewers, roads, and bridges, and of tanks, wells, bazaars, travellers' 
bungalows, and dharamsallas. Dispensaries have also been established in the capital and principal district towns, 
w’hich have done much towards improving the public health and alleviating suffering humanity. 

The British Grovernraent always entertained a high opinion of Mr. GourishankePs abilities and integrity, 
and when the death of the late Thakore, Sir Juswuntsingji, necessitated the appointment of officers 
to carry on the administration during the minority of the present ruler, he was appointed joint administrator 
with a British officer, and for several years carried out the duties of that office with marked success, 
securing the approbation of more than one of Her Majesty's Secretaries of State for India. In 1877 he 
was created a Companion of the Star of India, in recognition of his meritorious services. In handing the 
decoration to Mr. Gourishanker, the Political Agent, Mr. Peile, expressed his gratification that the insignia should 
be delivered at his hands to a Minister whose ability and independence I have observed with respect during 
an official intercourse of more than eighteen years, and whose character, in its strength and sagacity, is a 
worthy object of study and emulation to the men of liis order.” Mr. Gourishanker also received a silver medal 
at the time of the Delhi Imperial Assemblage. When, in 1879, increasing age and infirmities necessitated 
his retirement from the seiwice of the State, he handed over his duties to his nephew, the late Mr. Samaldas 
Pannanatidas, with the satisfaction of knowing that, mainly through his own exertions, the State had been, a 
generation before, rescued from a position of difficulty and no small danger, and placed on the firmest basis, 
He had been in the service of the Principality for 57 years, and was associated with the reigns of four Chiefs. 
He still takes a deep interest in all that affects its welfare, and gives the authorities when needed, the benefit 
of Ms long and varied experience. 

Mr. Gourishanker Oodeshanker is lox'ed and respected by all who know him, and it is the earnest hope 
of his numerous friends and admirers that he may be long spared to witness the beneficent action of the numerous 
reforms which he has been instrumental in introducing. It now only remains to mention, that the subject of this 
memoir a short time ago formally “renounced the world,” and adopted the habit of a Sadhoo, or ascetic. 
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Framjee Nussenvanjee Patel, Esq., J.P. 


M 0 NG 5 T the leading citizens who, during the present century have, by their benefactions, 
public spirit, and loj^alty to Government tended to promote the greatncbs of Bombay, may be 
mentiniied the aged and venerable Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel. Lord Northbrook, htt 
Governor-General *qf India, happily said of him in a few words; — “The Parsis of Bombay 
are well reprc&cn'tt^^ now by the venerable Framjee NuscCiwanjee, a man held m the highest 
honor by all classes* in Bombay, and respected and beloved by the poor.” He is natuially 
looked upon with respect as thq^ oldest living member of the group of Parsi citizens, whose liberality and 
munificence gave their community a status and a prestige, which have raised them by a leap to the higher 
platform of social and political importance amongst the varied races of India. Mr. Framjee is now in his 
eighty-fifth year, having been born on the 24th of June, 1804. English education was a rarity in the first 
quarter of this century, and the number of English rudimcntaiy schools in the Fort amounted to onlj’ one. 
At this school Mr. Framjee received his first education, and at the early age of fifteen he left it for the 
counter. He had the advantage of being closely connected wdth Native merchants who corresponded with 
England, and he steadily devoted himself to mercantile pursuits, his early life being characterised by an eager 
desire for work, combined with frugal and economical habits and marked self-dependence. These qualities gained 
for him the esteem and confidence of his relatives, who had established themselves as merchantb at Bombaj', 
and in 1827 he was a partner in the firm of Frith, Bomanjee & Co, Formerly, when there were no banks, 
the European firms in Bombay generally secured the assistance of wealthy Parsis as their bankers and brokers, 
but Mr. Framjee did not take up such a position, but founded a firm for himself and his sons with English 
gentlemen as partners, he being one of the few Parsi gentlemen who were partners in leading European firms. 
In 1848 he established the firm of Messrs. Wallace & Ca, and continued in it until he finall}^ retired from 
business in 1859, placing his son, Mr. Dhunjibhoy, in his stead until 1862. In the year 1863 Mr. Framjee 
started for his sons, Messrs. Dhunjibhoy and Sorabjee, a new firm in partnership with Mr. John Sands, and in 
correspondence with Messrs. Frith, Sands & Co. of London, under the name and style of Framjee, 
Sands & Co. 

As a citizen, Mr. Framjee’s services to his community date so far back as 1837, from which tiine up 
to the present he has ever been in the front rank of those who have either by their purse or by personal efforts, 
or by both, ministered to the educational, medical, and social wants of their people, and assisted in other public 
movements having for their object the relief of the poor and distressed. Though born in a pre-educational age, 
he has proved a steadfast friend to the cause of education, and has supported, and still supports, several 
schools, libraries, and similar institutions. His moral and pecuniary support of female education among the 
Parsis is especially wortliy of notice. Forty years ago there were no schools in Bombay for the education of 
girls, but about this time, under the auspices of the Students' Literaiy and Scientific Society, founded by the 
Professors and alumni of the Elphinstone College, earnest efforts were made by Messrs, Dadabhai Naoroji, Naoroji 
Furdoonji, Sorabjee Shapooijee Bengallee, and others to make a beginning in that direction. The path of these 
yoimg men, hpwevCT, was far from being a smooth one. They had not only to contend against the dilQculty of 
obtaining funds, but of overcoming the conservative prejudices of the people, who did not then see the necessitj*- 
or the propriety of education being imparted to their daughters. Hence the support, moral as well as pecuniary, 
of the leading and wealthy Parsis was absolutely and indispensably needed towards the fulfilment of the scheme. 
In Mr. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, and in two or three members of the well-known Cama family, they found 
courageous and liberal patrons. In 1857 Framjee formed the Zoroastrian Girls* School Association, and took 
over the charge of the Parsi Girls’ Schools from the Students’ Literary and Sdentific Society. As the President 
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of the former, he has sedulously watched over the well-being of tliesc schools, and has been continuj^lly assisting 
them with funds. 

The most signal service, however, which Mr. Framjee has rendered to his own community is in connection 
with the efforts made by the Parsis to obtain legislative enactments regulating marriage, divorce, and succession in 
their community, which were involved in all but hopeless confusion and ever-recurring perplexity and uncertainty. 
'I’he Parsis exerted themselves to remedy this state of things so far back as the year 1835, by appealing to 
Liovenmient to grant them enactments suitable to their social requirements, but without any result until 1865, after 
exertions extending over another decade. In 1855, the Parsi Law Association was formed, of which Mr. Framjee 
was the President, in which capacity his services "were most useful in enabling that body to put before the 
Government a clear and intelligent statement of their needs, and the grounds on which legislative interference was 
invoked to put an end to the existing ana^ch5^ In i86t, the Bombay Government appointed the Parsi Law 
Commission, of which the distinguished jurist, Sir Joseph Arnold, was the President, and Mr. Justice Newton, Mr. 
Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, and Mody Rustomjee Khurshedjee Davur, the recognised head of the Parsis of Surat, 
were the members. The report of the Commission, and the strenuous advocacy of the Honourable Henry Lacon 
Anderson, who had charge of these Bills in their transit through the Legislative Council, led to the passing of the 
I’arsi Marriage and Divorce Act, and the Parsi Intestate and Succession Act. This was a consummation devoutly 
wished for, and the advice and assistance which Mr. Framjee rendered to the Law Commission were warmly 
acknowledged. These Acts came into force on the 1st September, 1865, and Mr. Framjee was the first delegate 
appointed to the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court of Bombay. 

In 184S, Mr. Framjee was appointed a Member of the Board of Education. In 1857 he was made a Justice 
of the Peace for Bombay. In 1866, he was nominated a Member of the Local Legislative Council ; and in the 
following year he was appoihted a Fellow of the Bombay Dnlversity. He is, besides, on the directorate of 
several charitable and other institutions. His charities and contributions to public objects amount to upwards 
of Rs. 3,00,000. Some years ago he was asked to sit for his portrait, which has been placed in the Council Hall 
at Poona. 

Although Mr. Framjee has long since passed the proverbial limit of three-score and ten, he being now in 
his eighty-fifth year, he is in the enjoyment of excellent health, and in undiminished powers of mind. He has 
lived to see three generations of liis children. His eldest son, Mr. Dhunjibhoy, is a diligent student of tlie sacred 
literature of the Parsis, and his second son, Mr. Sorabjee, is a shrewd and successful merchant of high standing. 
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The Late Major Evans Bell. 


E untiring and disinterested character of the labours, almost of a lifetime, of Major Evans Bell, 
as a champion of the wrongs and grievances of the Princes and of the people of India, 
entitles him to a high and honorable place in the list, short as it is, of that country's best and 
truest friends amongst the members of the ruling race. Earnest, fearless, and utterly unselfish 
in the cause he advocated, Major Bell earned for himself the onU'- distinction he cared to gain — 
viz., the approbation of his own conscience, and the gratitude of the country on whose behalf 
he unceasingly worked. 

Thomas Evans Bell, a son of Mr. William Bell, a merchant of London, was born on November ll, 1S25. 
He was educated at Wandsworth, and although the range of subjects taught was not extensive, 3'et his love of 
reading led him to acquire an acquaintance with a vast variety of subjects, and his methodical habits and regard 
for order enabled him to apply the information thus gained to the utmost advantage. Unlike the traditional senior 
wrangler of Cambridge University, whose mind was so stored with knowledge that he could never get at anything he 
wanted, Evans Bell, by the cultivation of method, was seldom at a loss on any subject with which he had more than 
a passing acquaintance, and this faculty of storing information served him in good stead in after life. On leaving 
school a cadetship in the East India Company's Army was offered him, whereupon he at once applied himself 
to the task of learning Hindustani, and in 1841 sailed for Madras. Arrived there, after a three months' passage, 
then considered a good voyage, Evans Bell was gazetted to the 2nd Regiment of Madras Europeans, at that time 
stationed at the Presidenej^, but aftewards transferred to Bangalore. For twelve 3'ears his life was comparatively 
uneventful, save that during that period he twice visited England and gave to the world a small volume entitled 
'^The Task of To-day.” It is only necessary now to make mention of this little book, as we shall deal with 
Major Bell's literary productions later on. It was not until the year 1S54 that Evans Bell, then a lieutenant, 
Came prominently under public notice. At that period he was withdrawn from his regiment in order to join 
the civil staff employed in the administration of the newly-annexed province of Nagpore, and a year later he 
was appointed Assistant Commissioner of the province and Assistant Agent to the Govemor-GeneraL It was 
little to be anticipated when Evans Bell, then raised to the rank of a captain, assumed these responsible 
dutie-s, that within a comparatively short period he would become embroiled with the officials and compelled to 
resi^ his appointment. This, however, was so; and instead of the fact redounding to his discredit, the causes 
which led to his official "disgrace” must ever be regarded as among the best evidences of his honorable, 
disinterested, and self-sacrificing motives. Briefly the stmy of this embroglio may be told thus. On the death 
of the I^ja in ,1853, Nagpore was annexed by the English Government, but at the time of the conversion of the 
State into British territory it was clearly agreed that the Ranees and principal ladies of the harem, and others 
dependent upon the deceased Rkja, should have ample provision, consonant with their dignity, .made for their 
support ' As, however, no. specific sum was stated, the royal ladies and others were completely at the mercy 
of the supreme Goveirnjnipnt,' and in Lord Dalhoiisie they found an3rthmg but a sympathising or considerate 
ruler. The incomes allotted them were miserably insufficient, ind a great grievance in particular was felt that 
' lio provision whatever had been made for Janoji Bhonsla, the adopted son of the late Raja. More than this, the 
personal properly and private treasure of the deceased ruler was asserted by, the supreme Government to belong, to 
the State pf Nagpore, aind on. that State ceasing to exist; the entire accumulation of riches wak transferred to 
Calcutta. The Ranees were naturally ansddus that the unwritten contract should be fairly ■ carried out, also that 
their adopted son should be fittingly provided for, and. they urged' upon Mr. George Blowdcai,: the Commissioner 
of Nagpore, -to press , their claims upon the ' Government Bfr,. Plowmen, like a certain celebrated surgeon, evelr 
had /*his mou^ full of promises;” he not only agreed that the ■ requests .were ' reasonable, but' paid. .a foiinal 
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visit to the palace, and in the presence of Janoji Bhonsla, the principal Native sirdars, and of the Ranees, who 
niinained behind the purdah, pledged himself to apply to Government to execute their wishes. But Mr, Rlowden 
was essentially a man of inaction. Easy-going, pliant, and procrastinating, his rule of life apparentl}'- was never 
to do to-day what could be put off till to-morrow. Months went by and still he did nothing. Not that he 
was altogether insincere, but to his view — careless of what effect his inaction might have upon the famil}^ and 
Native opinion — the matter did not press for settlement, and so he shelved it indefinitely. Unfortunately 
both fin- him and for the subject of this memoir, the official medium of communication between the Commissioner 
and the Ranees was Captain Evans Bell. In vain did Bell urge upon Mr. Plowden to keep faith with the Bhonsla 
family ; in vain he pointed out the insufficiency of the stipends allotted to them, and emphasised the growing 
discontent amongst the principal natives at the treatment experienced by the royal family. Plowden still did 
nothing. Then occurred the terrible outbreak of 1857, when a wave of revolution swept over portions of the 
P'jninsula and threatened to engulph the Government. The Sepoys were in amis ; the Madras army needed 
little inccntfve to Join in the revolt, and for a time all eyes were centred upon Hyderabad and Nagpore, Had 
not these two States remained loyal, there is little doubt that British rule would have ceased, at least for a 
time, in India. But Salar Jung stood firm, and although the population of Nagpore were ripe for rebellion, 
the timely influence of the Ranees checked disaffection. Every influence that could be brought to bear was 
brought, every action that could be taken was taken by them on beh.alf of the British Government, and vvitliout 
dLiubt their interference had much to do in the prevention of the spread of the Mutiny. Still Mr. Plowden 
took no action, and it is alleged that he not only did not fulfil his pledged word, but he did not even 
report the loyal action of the Ranees to the supreme Government Naturally the Bhonsla family, were 
furious, and from discrediting Mr. Plowden they came to mistrust Captain Evans Bell. This being the position 
of affairs, the latter resolved upon an extreme course, which amounted to an act of oflicial insubordination — 


viz., to wTito himself to the supreme Government A single breach of official etiquette might have been condoned, 
but Bell was not a man to do things by halves ; he sent letter after letter, his language becoming stronger 
and stronger, until at last the Government had no option but to remove him from his post for insubordination 
and to dismiss Mr. Plowden from his position for dereliction of duty. It is but right, however, to note that 
the Secretary of State, whilst condemning Belfs "insubordination,” acknowledged that his proceedings had been 
" honest, fearless, and unselfish.” Undoubtedly the loss to Bell was great, but he had his reward, the only 
guerdon for which a man of his calibre would crave. Writing to his brother on the llth of May, 1860, he 
says: — "All the measures of compensation to the Bhonsla family recommended by me have now been approved 
and carried out by Lord Canning,” In another letter written just before his departure from Nagpore he 
said:— "All the people have, English and Narive, been very kind to me, and the latter very grateful. In fact, if 
I were to tell you all that the young Raja and his relations have said, and describe the tears that they have shed, 
and the prostrations they have offered to make during our leave-taking, and the offers they have made in the 
Oriental fashion, but most ser/oiisfy, to load me with gold and jewels, you would never allow anyone to say, 
as Europeans often do, that natives are never grateful. Alas 1 few natives have reason to be grateful to 
Europeans ; and in good truth, the Bhonsla family have little reason to be grateful to me, for all that I did 


was quite unavoidable on my part. The young Raja and the Ranees gave me a dinner at the palace, at which 
all the gentlemen at Setabuldee and two or three from Kamptee were present, and to-night the father of Janoji 
Bhonsla gives an entertainment to fourteen or fifteen gentlemen in my honor at the hou'se of the Dejmty 
Commissioner.” Truly Bell had reason to be satisfied with, the result of his exertions, for though he himself 
suffered somewhat seriously', the cause for which he laboured had triumphed in eveiy point 


On leaving Nagpore, in September i860, Evans Bell started for Madras, but took Calcutta on his way 
in order to have an interview with Lord Canning. His reception by the Viceroy can best be told in his own 
words, as extracted from bis diary. "21st October.— Was received by Lord Canning at nine o’clock— he gave 
me credit for good intentions in assailing Mr. Plowden, and also in advocating the Bhonsla’s cause, though he 
said in. a hesitating way^ * I can’t, help thinking there was 'a spice of— a spice bf-^hum-hum— ’ and broke down. 
He th^ .said very decidedly and repeatedly, tliat discipline was as essential in civil affairs as in milita^; .that ’ 

. he' never, had tolerated or would tolerate such, insiifaordination. ^ mine; that he could not have asked Mr. ■ 
Plowdeh or M^jor Elliot, or any, Coihmissioner of, Nagpore, to keep me there after wh^t had pccurred; that he ■ 
made ev«^y. allowance for, me, and that lie understood .quite well how much iny prope^ngs were due to Mr. 
Ptow,den?s' misconduct,,. but that, he, could not admit that .I; had, any. claim to be., inimediatdy transferred 'from 
Nagpore to ■, another,, appointnlent,' , and that; :he wilsidered'' I, had, been '■.trea^'.'iery, leniently. ■*"'. * i , 

. ;wl^ hqt, .disagreeable/ and. he-'' shook, hands ..Iwitii.' me .wh^ I, took leave,' ■ •, ',•/ J^rd' Cabling has 'a' ' 

he^ .weU^brhd ' appiemni^, ."'a ..thin '.'sldn. 'and: wiite haiida.j[ .'.hut. he'- has' in .'awkward mah'ner ' 
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of opening his mouth into an oval form when speaking, which spoils the effect of everything he says. His lips 
are very thin, and the mouth weak in expression. He has also the nervous irritable manner, ready to start into 
querulous or angry excitement at small provocation, of the inveterate smoker.” One excellent result accrued 
from the Calcutta visit. The Viceroy assured Bell that in placing on record the fact that his name was not 
barred for future employment, he by no means intended to make use of an empty form ; and he was as good 
as his word, for early in the January following the “disgraced” official of Nagpore was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of the Madras Police and President of the Madras Municipal Commission. These responsible 
positions he continued to occupy, winning golden opinions alike of Europeans and natives, until, in 1863, he 
retired and returned to England. 

Retirement from the service did not with Evans Bell mean inaction, nor did his warm s3rmpathies with 
the people of India pale or wax cold after he ceased to be Tvith them. On the contrary, his enthusiasm 
increased ; the only difference being, that the force was expended in another direction. We have paid passing 


notice previously to Bell’s first literary effort, which, like most attempts of the kind written by -young men, was 
not calculated to greatly enhance his reputatioru On his return from India, filled as he was with enthusiasm 
for the Native cause, eager as he was for that equality the light of which is beginning to dawn, and convinced 
in his own mind of the unwisdom of the policy of annexation then being pursued, he again took up the pen, 
and in 1868 his "Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy” was given to the world. In this volume he 
severely attacked the course pursued by Lord Dalhousie, and bitterly denounced a system under which 
independent States were created centres of disaffection instead of being, as they should be, warmly attached 
to the paramount Power by ties of self-interest and mutual goodwill. Especially was Bell intolerant of the 
modem political Resident, who, he contended, did infinitely more harm than good. His sweeping strictures 
were, at that time, possibly not wholly undeserved, but in this as in some other instances he allowed prejudice 
to somewhat warp his judgment. "So long,” he wrote, “as we are without a distinct, intelligible, and 
progressive Imperial policy, the Native sovereignties of India cannot be considered safe. The annexationists having 
a very clear idea of what they want, and the beneficial effect of their object upon all parties, if it can be fairly 
acquired, being as yet hardly disputed or doubted, they have a great advantage on their side when any 
question of territorial aggrandisement comes up for immediate decisiom Good opportunities and pretexts for 
the pursuit of their simple policy are certain to present themselves from time to time, and there is not likely 
to be any very violent dispute as to what may constitute a fair acquisition. When all are agreed that the 
end is desirable, there is little chance of a quarrel about the means. What we want, therefore, is an Imperial 
policy for India that shall be more than tolerant of native States, that shall recognise their corporate nature, 
and no longer consider their duration to be dependent on the talents and good behaviour of a Prince, or the 
vitality of a particular family. We want a policy that shall be proof against every provocation and every 
temptation ; not one that \rill work smoothly with a Salar Jung or a Dinkur Rao, and break down with the 
first incompetent minister or a contumacious Prince. We want a policy that shall practically acknowledge the 
duty of instruction to be inherent in that of protection.’^ And again, anent the political Residents before 
referred to : — “ The Indian despatches of Wellesley, Wellington, Mimro, Malcolm, and Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
show that the men who created an Empire out of scattered provinces, and brought virtual supremacy out of 
a chaos of obligations and claims, did not despise the views of Indian Princes or of their Indian ministers, or 
arrogate to themselves, even after a conquest, the right of over-riding or over-ruling at will, all separate 
interests. A Hindu or Mussulman sovereign, and the Native statesmen who served him, were then not only 
treated with considerate deference and personal respect, but were acknowledged as the legitimate exponents 
and advocates of their local concerns and objects, and were not urged or expected to give way beyond the 
teras of their engagements. But with unquestioned supremacy, another spirit has gradually crept over the 


relations of the British Government of India with the allied, tributary, and protected States. The aspect and 
demeanour of our diplomatic Agents towards the Princes, and statesmen of India has been by degr^ offensively 
transforrajcd. * . * * Our average Resident, a political agent, is not content if t]he administiution of the 
protected State is. working satisfactorily for the public good, unless it is working in, a way tkat upholds his 
personal coitmequencc. He is, in his own conceit, not merely the representative, but, die' embodiment, of Imperial 


dignity. ■ It matters not ,how,' offences come; if he, is offended, the, Empire^ is attacked. A gentleman 

of ithe. Indian Civil Service, , or , officer of . the Staff'\p3rps ' in political employ,* may tmiismit wh^. he pleases, in 
official' or ' demi-official forin, . of, cunrent gossip and surmise, backstairs tattle o:t personal (pinion, as to the 
private morals and pur3,uits of a ""sovereign or minister; 'and . if he does.lt effectively, .vrill mto .a reputation 
by it - JHh. need not be- very particular about his' language.- But, not;hing .like redprocal, fre^dni'is allow^ iq 
such -matters* *, * , *!, A political Agent may write th^ tlxe princess pemonal appearaiiopi^is ,|>siinfuliy against 
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him ’ — and it may be published in a Blue Book — that the prince * drinks,’ that he eats too much, that he is 
entirely under the influence of his wife, or of some lady who is not his wife, or of a favorite servant. But 
let us imagine the prince or minister turning the tables on an ofBcer of the Staff Corps, and writing to the 
Viceroy that the political Agent drinks too much champagne, or smokes too much, or that he is under the 
influence of some irresistible and irregular charm, or that he is managed by a Moonshee whose annual salary is 
£ 2 ^ 0 j and who is known to have amassed a large fortune — the consequences would be terrific for the dark 
statesman." Though this description certainly does not apply to the Residents and Political Agents of the present 
time, who are for the most part men of high principles, and are desirous of upholding the dignity and interest of the 
Princes, there is no doubt but that the above picture of those of the last generation is more or less a true one. 

“Retrospects and Prospects” was succeeded, in 1869, by a volume entitled "The Oxus and the Indus,” 
in which the author dealt with Lord Lawrence's dealings with Shere Ali, and strongly advocated the restoration 
of the Peshawar Valley to the Ameer. It was Bell’s contention that in order to have a “strong and friendly 
Afghanistan” no "scientific frontier” was needed, but only that bond which springs from the removal of 
injustice and mistrust, and ultimately ripens into confidence and affection. The year 1870 saw the publication 
of his third work of importance, “ Our Great Vassal Empire,” in which he attacked the “ red-tapeism " and 
ofScialism which, he contended, existed to the great detriment of good government in India. To his way of 
thinking the system then in vogue was based upon the principle of "how not to govern” rather than upon 
those dictates of common-sense, conciliation, and decision which alone form the foundation of stable rule. 
Amongst his other principal writings, which amount to fifteen substantial works, may be mentioned "The Bengal 
Reversion,” "Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor,” and "Memoirs of General John Briggs,” published in 
1886, and was the last he wrote. The sands of Major Bell's life were now fast running out. After lingering 
from a painful and protracted malady, he died on the 12th September, 1887. A few weeks previous to his demise, 
a meeting of Indian gentlemen residing in England, and of English friends, was convened at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, to adopt an address to him thanking him "for his 
eminent services to the Princes and people of India, and also expressing sympathy with him in his illness.” 
Major Bell’s works, though not popular in the common acceptation of the term, were duly appreciated by those 
competent to judge, and he numbered amongst his personal friends many eminent men of letters. 

The followng interesting account of Major Bell's personal characteristics was published shortly after his 
death, and deserves reproduction. Bell was, it is stated, quite an ascetic in his habits : " He would rise early, 
breakfast on tea and bread-and-butter, and then write or study generally till about mid-day. His custom then 
was to go to his Qub or the London Library, calling at Rolande's or Hachette’s for more books still. He was 
an omnivorous and insatiable reader. Newspapers and magazines littered his house, and he was gifted witli a 
memory tenacious of what he read Indeed he was used as 'a book of reference by all his friends when they 
were in need of any exact date or quotation. French works of fiction he was especially fond of, preferring 
them to English. * " * He found his greatest delight in study and quiet reflection. As one says who 
knew , him best, ‘ He did not know what chat meant.’ To such a man, the breezy out-door life of the best 
English fiction was less attractive than the psychological analysis on which, for the most part, French novelists 


concentrate their strength. His partiality to France, however, extended far beyond the fiction written there. 
He thought the French nation, as such, a century ahead of all other nations, and greatly admired their savoir 
vivre. * * * He would have called himself an Agnostic, but like all Agnostics who are not content to 
passively watch the stream of events rolling by them, he practically, acted upon the faith that right and wrong 
are ultimate facts, not merely prudential deductions frohi experience. As regards Great, Britain,' he considered 


the country was already far through a ^bloodless’ revolution which would lead eventually to the fouhding of a 
Republic ; hut he had, personally, no feeling against the , Monarchy, and acknowledged, without stint, the 
superiority of aristocratic breeding and manners. He had the true spirit of the worthiest democracy in his 
relations with all classes of his fdlow-men. He regard^ courtesy as one of the chief! among the moral graces, 
and was as qourteous and considerate to a beggar as to the possessor of a title, ■ He thought that in the 


absence of direct proof to the contrary, all men, no, matter what their rank or profession, were .entitled to a 
like de^ee of courtMy> and he held in scoj;n those nice shades of ^learing. which distinguish a bishop from a 
curate, a curate from a.buflef, and so, forth.' He was. most unseffii^h; and no pne was eyer refused ,his’ help: 
He' has beep known to sell, his watch in’, order to relieve a'' deserv^ applicant from, the iiressure of disiress,' 
His 'widow writes .as- follows :~A tramp ■ we'^had,.tiiuch hefrieiided and visited in, thq, workhouse^ pne day.- 
,‘Wng' deni^ .^dmitt^ce scream(^! oiit a volley of .abuse,' ■ 'I; ',said ;l 'should, ne'wer hatre .^mytldirig moire to'^do lyith 
, =him,„,h'Ut 'Evans.oidy 'Said,, ' He'is.. ,^l tnore:.’pl'tiabie,':no^; gi:^-'hin] 5 ,'a 
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The Late Jerajbhai Peerbhai, Esq., J.P. 


ITHIN the last half century a sect of Mahomedans called the Khojas, who originally came from 
Kutch and Kathiawar, have risen to contest with the Parsis the palm of superiority in commercial 
activity and enterprise. They visit and carry on extensive trade with all parts of India, 

Burmah, China, Japan, the Persian Gulf, Zanzibar, Mauritius, and even Australia, and have 

consequently achieved for themselves a recognised position as a wealthy and an important 
section of the Native community in Western India. With their advance in wealth and 
enlightenment, they take increasing interest in matters affecting their social well-being and in ameliorating the 
condition of the less fortunate members of their own community, as attested by the founding of charitable 
schools, dispensaries, dharamsallas, and in supplying funds for the relief of their indigent people. The late 
Mr. Jerajbhai Peerbhai held a foremost place as a philanthropic member of this community. He was bom at 
Kutch, in 1832. At a very early age he removed with his father, who was a general merchant, to Bombay, 
where he received his English and vernacular education in a private school. When about the age of eighteen 
he joined his father^s business, soon proving himself to be shrewd and far-seeing in all matters relating to trade 
and commerce, so that his advice and assistance connected with those subjects were sought by men greatly his 
seniors in years and experience. After the death of his father he continued to carry on the business, and 

ultimately succeeded in realising a considerable fortune, a good portion of which he spent in promoting education, 

relieving the poor and destitute, comforting the sick, erecting sanitariums and rest-houses, and generally in 
endeavouring to ameliorate the condition of the less favored brethren of his community, these charities constituting 
his chief claim to be classed among the representative men of the City. In 1864 established a boys' and 
girls' school in Kutch, which he maintained to the day of his death. This beneficent action was not without 
its reward, for he had the satisfaction of seeing educated within the walls of this institution hundreds of boys 
and g^rls. In addition to this he showed his interest in, and his appredation of, high-class education, by 
founding scholarships at the University of Bombay for the benefit of successful Mahomedan students. 

Realising the important position that women ought to occupy, and the influence for good they can 
exercise in the education of children, as well as in the work of elevating a people, Mr. Jerajbhai was an advocate 
for the improvement of the intellectual and social status of Mahomedan women. As a step towards this end, he, 
in 1884, established a girls' school in Bombay, which bears his name, at a cost of Rs. iSjOOCJ^ and he watched 
over its progress with the greatest solicitude In 1871 he built rest-houses in Kutch and other places at a 
total cost of Rs. so, OCX), with which he connected his own and his father's names. In 1883 set apart a 
sum of Rs. 30,CX)0, in trust, as the Jerajbhai Peerbhai Benevolent Fund, the proceeds of which were to be 
devoted to the support of poor and distressed members belonging to his community. 

As recently as 1886, Mr, Jerajbhai established sanitariums at Bandora and Poona at a total cost of 
Rs. 90, OCX), for the use of his co-religionists, besides making ample provision for their maintenance. Tlie 
sanitarium at Bandora was opened by Lord Reay on the 31st of July, 1886, with suitable ceremonies. In the 
course of an address delivered on that occasion, his Excellency said it was a matter of the utmost gratification 
to him to see that the members of the Indian community were vieing with one another in establishing sanitary 
institutions in various parts of the country, and he further observed that, so far from thinking it was a matter 
of regret that in India the communities were divided into various sections, it was a subject for congratulation 
that, as r^^rds education and sanitaty reform, they established a healthy rivalry amongst themselves, and 
spoke of this benevolent founder as ''an ornament of the trade of the country.” 

Mr. Jerajbhai's benefactions were not confined to his own people, or for local objects only ; he also 
contributed laigdy towards general charitable appeals. The esteem in which Mr. Jerajbhai was held by his 
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coreligionists was exhibited in a veiy gratifpng manner at a large meeting of Mahomedans residing in Bombay, 
on the 1 6th of September, 1886, for the purpose of presenting him with an address in acknowledgment of 
his services to his community. This presentation took place at the bungalow of Mr, Kariinbhai Ebrahim, a leading 
Khoja merchant, when advantage was taken of the occasion to present him with several other addresses of 
a similar nature from different parts of the Presidency. The meeting was attended by about five hundred 
gentlemen, and included Khojas, Memons, Arabs, Bohras, and Moguls. An address in Guzerati was read by 
Mr. Abdula Meherali Dharamsi. It set forth that Mr. Jerajbhai had for a long time past been known for his 
benevolent actions. Until quite recently, Mahomedan society had not been distinguished for its charity, but 
Mr. Jerajbhai had proved by his noble example that some progress had been made by them in that direction. He 
had acquired a large fortune by means of his remarkable diligence and perseverance, and he knew how to 
spend much of it for the welfare and advancement of his community. A wealthy man, the address went on lu 
Isay, could net devote his fortune to better purposes than to improve the condition of the poor, to educate 
boys and girla, and to soothe the affliction of the destitute and distressed. It was a matter of great 
pleasure and consolation to observe, that Mr. Jerajbhai had lived to see his several charitable institutions 
flourish during his lifetime. Mr. Jerajbhai in reply said, in doing what little he had done he only discharged 
the duty he owed to mankind in general, and his community in particular. He dwelt on the necessity of introducing 
and disseminating education and industrial knowledge among Mahomedans, who lagged behind in the race of life 
with other Indian races. He exhorted his co-religionists to encourage the spread of education, as being the 
best means to ensure the moral and material welfare of the community, and expressed a wish that the several 
sections of Mahomedans would by united endeavours establish institutions which might gradually foster" and 
extend knowledge and refinement amongst them. The presentation was concluded by a banquet, provided by 
public subscription. 

The career of this useful and beneficent citizen was now fast drawing to a close. On the 15 th of July, 
1887, Mr. Jernjbhai, while in the discharge of his duty as a member of the Port Trust, was inspecting the 
Prince’s Dock extension works, when his foot slipped and he fell down, slightly abraising the skin on the 
palm of his right hand. The mishap was not regarded as serious, but a few days afterwards alarming 
symptoms set in, and he died on the 29th of the same month, at the comparatively early age of fifty-five. 
In his premature death Bombay has lost an esteemed citixen and his own community a distinguished benefactor. 
The newspapers, English as well as native, published laudatory notices of bis public and private worth, and repre- 
sentatives of the native mercantile community paid visits of condolence to the family, whilst Khojas, Memons, and 
other Mahomedans closed their places of business as a mark of respect for his memory. It is said that the deceased 
had several further charitable projects in contemplation for the benefit of the public, which he would have carried 
out had his life been longer spared. His eldest son, Mr. Noor Mahomed, is an educated and intelligent young gentle- 
man, and those who know him well entertain a strong hope that he will display the same commercial sagacity 
and philanthropic disposition for which his father was distinguished. 
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Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., J.P. 



OME of the most salutary fruits of English education in India are remarkably manifested in the 
gentleman whose memoir we now set forth. One of the first alumni of the Elphinstone 

Institution, one of the earnest pioneers of social reforms in his own community, and one of 

the foremost representatives of the aspirations and rights of the Indian people, Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji combines in his person the triple attributes of a scholar, a reformer, and a 
patriot, exhibiting a somewhat notable product of the union of Eastern intelligence with 

Western culture. Mr. Dadabhai, who is the son of a Parsi priest, was born on the 4th of September, 1825. 

His father died when he was four j'ears old, and he was brought up under the care of his mother and uncle. 

His mother, during the rest of her widowed life, of nearly fifty years, exhibited a warmth of affection to him 

that time only enhanced. To her anxious care, she appreciating the advantages accruing from a sound 
education, he owes his escape from the prejudicial influences of his surroundings, such as were common 
then. At the age of ten he entered the Government English School, where, being of a fair complexion 
and winning appearance, small in stature, and quick at arithmetic, especially mental arithmetic, and having a good 
delivery in reciting, he was generall}^ the Exhibition boy both in vernacular and in English. On one occasion, in the 

English school, a boy of his class had carried off a prixe in mental arithmetic by committing most of the ready- 

reckoner to heart ; but at the public exhibition for the distribution of awards, the prize boy broke down, and the 
little " Dady ” — as he was called b3' his school-fellows — stepped to the front and won the prize. It is to this 
incident, we believe, that Mrs. Postans, in her “Western India,” refers. “A little lad,” she says, he was, 
“with small, sparkling ej^es, who peculiarly attracted my attention;” adding, “the moment a question was 
proposed to the class, he quickly took a step before the rest, contracted his brow in deep and anxious thought, and 
with parted lips and finger eagerly uplifted towards the master, silently but rapidly worked his problem in a 
manner peculiar to himself, and blurted out the solution with a startling haste, half painful, half ludicrous. The 
little fellow seemed wholly animated with the desire of excelling, and his mental capabilities promised him a 
rich reward." In due course he entered the college department, where, as well as at school, he prosecuted his 
studies with vigour and success, winning several prizes and scholarships. 

About thej^ear 1S45, Sir Erskine Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay, with his earnest desire to promote 
education among the Natives, proposed to send Mr. Dadabhai to England to study for the bar, offering to contribute 
half the expense himself, if Sir Jamsetjee JiJibhoy and the leading Parsis would give the other half. The proposal 
was ' at first entertained by the gentlemen in question, but their consent was subsequently withdrawn, the 
reason for the withdrawal being, as reported, that Sir Jamsetjee feared j'oung Dadabhai might be prevailed 
upon to become^, a .Christian in England, as a few years previously there had been great excitement among 
the Parsis bn' 'accbClhi^cpf some conversions to Christianity in Bombay. S(X)n after,, Mr. Dadabhai was 
appointed,' Head Native* 'Assistant-Master. In 1850 he received the appointment of Assistant Professor, and 
, subsequently^; that of Professor of Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy iii the Elphinstone College. 

The Showing. e:;^ressions . of opinion by those most competent to give them, show how ably Mr. Dadabhai 
dischaiged his duties. In their !l^eport of i‘850-1, the Board of Education said, with regard to the 
appointini^t of. Mr. Dadabhai as Assistant-Professor: — “We have also to record the' circumstance of our having 
filled up an, appointment Which /had been yaCopt sinct the lamented death of Bal (Jrtuigadhar Shastri-r-vizJi the 
Assistant-Professorship, to which we have nominated Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the most experiencccl as weli as able 
men ever educated within the' walls of the institution. We have strong hope that he,, will fill .in a worthy ihaoncr 
the place of his , esteemed predecessor. The distinction Was corfferied upon him iff. conpideraffon :of his great, 
usefulness as well as of the very high charactei^ 'he hiad long borne iii the institution, ■ Ey^ry successive proftssor had 
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borne testiinon}' to the extent of his acquirements as well as to his zeal and energy, and we have had repeated 
opportunities of observing his devotion to the cause of Native education. In thus marking our sense of his 
exertions, we venture to express a coniid-nt hope that Dadabhai Naoroji will continue his career with the same 
single-minded straightforwardness nf purpose which has hitherto characterised him.” The Report of 1852-3, on the 
occasion of the death of Professor Patton, stated: — “This arrangement enables us to retain Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
in the xVeting Professorship oi Mathematics and Natural Philosophj' to which he had been nominated on Mr. Pattons 
departure in October, and the duties of w’hich he had performed to our entire satisfaction. ’ The next year, l 853 ” 4 » 
the Report contained the following remarks “ In Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s report and table of results will be 
.shown the work of the year in mathematics and natural philosophy in the hands of an intelligent and zealous 
Native Professor, who has for many years devoted himself to this department” The last notice in the Board s 
Report o: 1854-5 of Mr, Dadabliai’s connection with education deserves to be reproduced here. It ran as follows : 
‘‘Tl» complete the arrangements, w'e gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of confirming Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
as professor of mathematics and natural philosophy*, the duties of which he has been performing to our entire 
=»atiS faction for nearly two years. We feel sure that the distinction he has thus won b}' a long and laborious 
devotion to mathematical studies, and by an able discharge ot his duties in the institution, will stimulate him to still 
greater e.vertions. Much will depend upon the result of this first nomination of a native of India to be a Professor 
in the Elphinstone Institution. The honor conferred upon him is great, but the responsibilities attached to it arc still 
greater, Ic is now twenty-eight y'cars since the subject of the Elphinstone Proiessorship© first came under 
consideration, with the view of commemorating the high sense entertained by the natives of Western India of 
the public and private character of the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, on his retirement from the Government 
of this Presidency. At a public meeting, held in the library of the Native Education Society in August 1827, 
a resolution was unanimously passed that the most appropriate and durable plan for accomplishing this object would 
be to found Professorships for teacliing ‘the English language, and the Arts and the Sciences, and Literature 
of Europe.’ In the resolution which was thus adopted, it was further declared that these professorships should bear 
the name of him in whose honor they were founded, and a hope was expressed that the happy period would anive 
when Natives of this country would be frmnd qualified for holding them. This expressed hope has ever been borne 
in mind. It was therefo::e with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that we felt ourselves justified in nominating 
Mr. Dadabiiai Naoroji to the Chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy — a measure so entirely in accordance 
with both the letter and spirit of the resolution.” Mr. Dadabhai was, we believe, the first Native Professor, not 
only in Bombay but in all India, and by a strange coincidence it was Mountstuart Elphinstone himself who, 
at his residence in Engl.ind, first showed the above paragraph to Mr. Dadabhai, with an ezfpression of his great 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

During his educational career, and when, having subsequaitly settled in England, he paid short risits 


to India, to which we shaill , presently allude, Mr. Dadabhai participated in almost all the public movements of 
the time.' The Students’ . Literary , and Scientific Society, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
the Bombay .(Vssociation, the Societ}’ for^ Religious Reforms amongst the Parsis, the efforts for Widow Re-marriage 
among the Hindus, the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, the Association for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
Persian Zoroastrians, the Gymnastic Institutions, the Victoria Museum, the Parsi Law Association, and, above 
all, the original Girls’ Schools of the Students' Literary and Scientific Society, these among other' movements 
have had Mr. Dadabhai as a specially active labourer in their behailf. His exertions and those of his fellow- 


workers in the cause of female education, backed by liberal pecuniary assistance from Mr. Nusserwanjee Mandieijee 
Cama, Mr. ptmujibhoy Nusserwanjee Cama, Mr. Cursetjee Nusserwanjee Cama, and Mr. Framjee Nu^erwanjee 
Patel, and by the moral support df wveral European^ prominent, amongst them being Professors Patton and 
Reid, and Sir Erskinc Perry, are' deserting of special mention, \yith the view of introducing a higher tone of 
journalism/ and ventilating sodal and religious questions relating to, his own, community in particular, he, in' iSsr, 
started a wteekly paper, the Rasi in the Guzerati language, which he himsdlf edited for some time without 


^mneration. it. has since attained, under the eititorship of Mr. Kaikhosro .Naoroji Kabraji, a distinguished 
position, iij. the Native Press, and has in no inconsiderahle ineaBure influenced and guided popular sentiment 
, in -the native community upon .s^al, religious, and poilticaL mattere, a, fact which must lio doubt, highly 
gratifying tdiMr,. Dadabhai.' ‘i ' , ^ ■■■,, i 

, , Ip 1835 ■ Mr.. Dudftbhai, ,hii profe^irehip ',tq '^oceed' to England as a, partiimr, fti.- the :6nu which ■ , 

. the C^amtia , had', then ne^iy'-stauted in, .London,' und^ the i^«;^d sty^ ,of ;'th'e;finsff'P^i„ 

■' ',as;Jt ww ^s0''thp first' N^tivh firtd'&'thils City;. 'tfixx>un't. Which 'hfi'-.' 
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for his championship of the rights and wants of India. In 1869, his friends and admirers, consisting of members 
of all communities, voted him an address, a purse of gold, and a portrait. The purse he has devoted mostly 
to public objects. IIis earnest and important labours have been for many years directed to an exposition 
of “The Poverty of India: and its Remedy;” and anybody who has carefully studied his papers on this 
subject, read before the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, must have seen how thoroughly 
and earnestly he has discussed this vast and vital subject. Subsequently he carried on direct correspondence 
with the India Office on this question, and doubtless with much good effect ; he has also succeeded in awakening 
an intelligent and sympathetic interest in England upon it, as may be seen from the frequent discussions 
appearing in some English journals on the condition of India. At fiist his ideas about the poverty of India 
were ridiculed in certain quarters; but he perseveied in expounding them, when at length confirmation (jf 
them was accorded by Major (now Sir) Evelyn Baring, in his Budget speech, who unequivocally admitted the 
extreme poverty of India. Mr. Dadabhai still persistently continues his work relating to the great object oJ 
remedying the deplorable poverty which, in his view, prevails under British rule. 

In 1874, he being then resident in Bombay, Mr. Dadabhai was requested to undertake the duties of Dewan 
(Prime Minsiter) of Baroda, which State was then in a condition of chaos, owing to the mal-administ ration of Mulh.ir 
Rao Gaekwar. Although fully conscious of the onerousness of the task, and in spite of the friendly warnings fioni 
some of his English friends as to the formidable character of the difficulties to be encountered in that post, 
Mr. Dadabhai accepted the office, and at once entered vigorously upon his woik. Unfortunately he was nnn li 
hampered by the action of the Resident, Colonel (now Sir) Robert Phayre, who not only refused to believe in his 
capability to effect the necessary reforms, but also lent himself, doubtless unwittinglj'^, to the misrepresentation'^ 
and machinations of those who had great personal interest in the continuation of the misrule that prevailed. It 
would be an unprofitable and a needless task at tliis distance of time to enter into a consideration of the nicnis 
of the differences which existed between the Resident and the Minister, beyond observing that the latter’s position 
was one of great difficulty, in that he was not only thwarted by the open opposition of an indiscreet though well- 
meaning Resident, impressed perhaps with too high a sense of his official importance to be tolerant of views or 
measures on the part of the Minister which did not accord with his own, but also by the indecision and 
vacillation of his own Prince, which ultimately led to his resignation within a twelvemonth of his nomination. There 
is one circumstance, however, which Mr. Dadabhai may regard with satisfaction, and that is the testimony which the 
efforts of his administration, short-lived as it was, towards the reformation of tlie State received from official quarters. 
Thus the Indian Government, in one of their despatches to the Secretary of State, gave him credit for being 
“ honestly desirous of reforming the administration.” Sir Lewis Felly remarked, that “ until purged by the 
administration of Mr. Dadabhai, the criminal and civil administration of justice was notoriously venal and corrupt" 

During his one year's work as a member of the Corporation of Bombay and of the Town Council in 1875-11, 
his treatment of some of the most troublesome questions, which had been of several years’ standing, elicited from 
the Corporation an exceptional vole of thanks “for liis zeal and ability,” together with an expression of regret for 
his resignation, the Town Council expressing itself similarly on this occasion. His principal labour daring the year 
named, besides the routine work to which he paid close attention, was the elucidation of certain vital contentions 
— viz,, (ist) that the Government were demanding above half a crore of rupees more from the Municipality than 
they were entitled to in the Vehar Loan ; (zncl) proving that the delivery of water by the Vehar system was at 
most only fourteen gallons per head per day, and not seventeen gallons, as was generally declared and believed ; and 
(3rd) the revision of the Municipal Act In 1885 he was nominated a Member of the Bombay Legislative Council 
by Lord Reay, whose private Secretaiy, in conveying the intimation of his nomination to Mr, Dadabhai, wrote, 
“ It would give His Excellency much pleasure to nominate you thereto ; and he is sure that your appointment, while 
securing the continued representation of the Farsi community in the Legislature, would also be generally acceptable, 
and that both Government and the public would derive much, benefit from the advice and assistance which your 
ability and experience would enable you to render.” The Council, however, was soon deprived of the benefit of liis 
assistance owing to his return to England within a few months of his nomination. 

Again returning to England, Mr. Dadabhai gavd his attention to politics, and at the General Election of 1886 
contested the Holbom Division of Finsbury in the Liberal interest. In a struggle of this nature, and especially 
when contesting a Metropolitan constituency, Mr. Dadabhai was heavily liandicapped, for being one of another 
race, it was thought by some who did not know that Mr. Dadabhai had long been a resident in England, and was 
well acquainted with English social and political life, that he could never adequately represent the wants and 
wishes of on English constituency. It was not, therefore, surprising that Mr. Dadabhai should be defeated, but it 
was not a little astonishing to many that he succeeded in making so good a fight as he did. At the poll the figures 
were ; — Colonel Duncan 365 1, and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji 1950. Nothing daunted by his ill-su'ccess, Mr. Dadabhai 
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anaouncdd his inlc-ntion of again soliciting the suffrages of the electors, and it is by no means improbable that m the 

future he n::gUt be able to attain the object of his ambition. 

As an orator, the very first speech Mr. Dadabhai made in public at the Town Hall, Bombay, on the occasion 
of a meeting to aid the Patriotic Fund during the Crimean War, was received with much appUuse, and was 
considered teth eloquent and impressive. Of the various notices of Mr. Dadabhai's speeches, we cite here 
oac only. The Tuu-i^ thus remarked upon chat which he made on the occasion of the presentation of an address 
to Sir Bartle Frere from the Kathiawar Princes at Willis’s Rooms in London:- "The entire company, Native 
and English, were stirred into real enthusiasm by a speech by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. ^ * * He praised Sir 

Hartle Frere so judiciously for the work which he had done best, and pointed out the merits of our rule in 
India so shrewdly and faithfully, that when he had finished the applause was loud and earnest.” 

On January 21, 1 889, Mr. Dadabhai was entertained at a public dinner at the National Liberal 
Club, under the Presidency of Lord Ripon, when his Lordship spoke as follows : “ Their friend was one 

of the fruits of that great system of English education in India. He was brought up in that college 
in Bombay, well known to all who had visited India, and which was honored by the name of one of 
the greatest of Anglo-Indians— Mountstuart Elphinstone. He commenced his public life in connection with the 
teaching staff of that great college, and was one of those who had done most honor to that institution. From 
that time to thisi he had devoted himself with untiring zeal to all that concerned the advancement of education 
in India and the genei'al progress of his fellow-countrymen, and had taken part in many of those excellent works 
which had been carried out in no part of India with more success than in the Presidency of Bombay. But it 
was not only in India that Mr. Naoroji had won for himself repute. He was also well known in commercial 
circles in this country, and he had been connected here with one of the most important Indian houses that 
existed in the metropolis. As he advanced in life he gave himself more and more to the study of public 
questions, connected with the welfare of his own country. He was intimately acquainted with the literature of 
England, and had w-ell mastered our language, and to many of the political and economic studies of the day he 
Imd brought to bear all the knowledge derived from these Western States upon the problems whicli related to his 
Eastern land, and with real and earnestness which had won for him the confidence and respect of his countrymen, 
for whose social and political advancement he had laboured so hard. He had given valuable advice to many a 
public man in England upon Indian questions of a variety of kinds, and at one time of his distinguished career 
he became Prime Minister of the State of Baroda, for which he received the thanks of the Government, and 
was chosen a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay. He (the chairman) felt justified in saying that their 
friend was one of the most eminent of living Indian statesmen, and therefore they did well to entertain him that 
evening in that club. Upon such an occasion as that their thoughts naturally turned to Indian questions, and it 
would help them to consider some of the problems connected with the Government of that country. The rule in 
India was despotic, and yet they had deliberately given to the people a I)erfectly free Press, an unrestricted right of 
public meeting, and a full and wide and European educatioa He did not remember a parallel case in the history of 
■the world. ■ It was a great honor to England that she should have made this noble experimenl^ and that it was well 


worthy of this free country to have attempted it ; and it was a still greater honor and tribute to the soundness , 
of the principles by which they were actuated that this great experiment had been altogether successful He , 
knew, there is-ere those who desired to draw back from this bold course : who wished to reverse this great and noble 
policy ; but to his mind it would be, a great disgrace and a great dishonor to our name if we were to withdraw, 
and he believed the people of England would always be deteniiined to pursue this policy and to accept its results. 
Gne of the greatest problems of the day was what they were going to do with those Indians whom they had 
now educated in the highest: methods of Western learning, and whose knowledge and studies produced aspirations 
which must necessarily be satisfied. These, men were fitted to take the foremost places, but he admitted that 
■tiie task before us was not an easy one. • He was, however, .deeply convinced that the solution of this problem was 
compamtivcly easy at the present time, ^nd that the longer it was postponed and the more it was neglected, the' more" 
difficult would it become. Mr. Naoroji was a specimen of the men, who should be called upon for advice in the 
matter; he was, a very, worthy protet of the English 'system of Government in India, and one of Whom they .Were 
proud.; , He was well eiititl^ to represent the; culmrc; intelligence, atnd public spirit; of India, ^nd when he found his' 
way into the House of Commo^ he, would make a .most valuable ; member. Those who were most accnlmstoihed to^ 
Tmt themselv^ forward os ^ spedal, friend of.ilnity, could .har<£ly M a better mode of provii:^ its rf^ty thon by 
entimtee into. Parliament hi* this ^'nafe_of . ■ _ • "r , 
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Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee, 


Esq., C.I.E. 


HE subject of the present memoir was born on the 15th February, 1831, in Bombay. Both 
his father .and his grandfathei followed the mercantile pursuit m Calcutta, where they were well 
known and respected. Mr. Sorabjee had the misfortune to lose his father when he was but 
one year c*kl, and the duty of training and educating the boy devolved upon his mother, who to 
judge by the result, discharged it with rare sagacit3^ At the early age of six, Mr. Sorabjee 
was sent to a vernacular school kept by a Hindu, where previously his grandfather and fathej* 
had been taught From there he w.as removed to a private school in the Fort conducted by an East Indian, 
where he remained for a year, when he was placed in the Education Society's School, now Elphinstone High 
School. Here the lad studied for three years, and his last teacher was the late Mr. Naoroji Furdoonji, with 
whom he was in after-life long and intim.itely associated in public and philanthropic movements. Before reaching 
the highest class in this school he was taken away' and placed by his uncle in business under an English 
gentleman — Mr. Tanner — who was at that time agent in Bombay to the Bank of Ceylon. Here, when scarcely 
fifteen years old, he commenced his mercantile life. The establishment was small, consisting of two Europeans 
and Mr. Sorabjee as the one Native assistant or clerk, Mr. Tanner was a gentleman of generous impulses, 
who took almost a fatherly interest in the youth under him. He taught him not only the routine of a 
mercantile office, but also instilled into his mind a love of studious habits. Mr. Sorabjee remembers with 
gratitude to this day the moral and intellectual impulse he received from Mr. Tanner and the start which he 
gave him in life. 

When the Commerciiil Bank of India was established in Bombay in 1845, Mr. Tanner was invited to join 
it, and took Mr. Sorabjee with him. It was here that he received his first salary of Rs. 20 per month. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Tanner died, but Mr. Sorabjee's services at the Bank extended over eight years. Receiving 
promotion rather slowly, Mr, Sorabjee thought of entering the legal profession by qualifying himself as a 
solicitor, there being up to that time no Native member of this profession in Bombay. With this object he 
applied to Dr. Dallas, a solicitor who had then (1853) Just arrived in Bombay. Owing, however, to a combination 
on the part of the English solicitors then practising in the City not to article Natives, Mr. Sorabjee's application 
was not entertained at thf' time. Dr. Dallas, however, was a man of liberal views, and could not brook what 
he no doubt considered unjust exclusiveness on the part of his fraternity. He accordingly informed Mr. Sorabjee 
some time afterwards that he was prepared to article him, but by this time, owing to the substantial promotion 
he had received both in pay and position at the Bank, Mr. Sorabjee relinquished his original intention and 
stuck to the mercantile line. 

In 1853 the Mercantile Bank , was established, when Mr. Sorabjee was invited to join its staff, and in 
less than two years he was nominated Deputy, Accountant, an office hitherto reserved for Europeans only. Here 
he worked, with diligence, and exhibited such capacity that he was pronounced qualified for a still higher position. ■ 
This he would , doubtless have obtained but for the strenuous opposition of the European employes, on the ground 
.that their own, advancement would thereby be checked. In 1858 he accepted the post of assistant to Mr.' . 
Muncherjee Framjee ‘ Cama,' banker and guarantee agent to the , large piece-goods importing firm of Messrs. W. 
.and A. Graliam. and Co. On Mi*. Cama's retirement from the business, six y^rs later, Mr. 'Sorabjee joined Mr, 

' Vuijeovandass Jdadhowdass and ■ his brother Mr.' NaroturadasS' Maidho'wdass, and took up the work of Mr. Cama; 
■jointly, ' under the name an4' style of Vurjeevandass Madhoswdass' and Cb: ' ' 

Mi*. Sorabjee had early contracted a taste for reading, and he read with , avidity many Guzerati and, English 
'books, . amongst the latter being included selections on banking, currency, and -political economy, , At that time there , 

, were , no libraries' for Natives in Bombay as there are noV?. The only one open tb. the; public was a circulating' , 



library started by a Mr. Cannon, anJ knotvn as the St. Andrew's Library, in the Fort, to which the subscription 
was Rs. 4. per month. Mr. Sorabjee was, in his youth, unable to pay this amount, and he recalls with thankfulness 
the reduced terms allowed him by Mr, Cannon for an3' volume he might wish to borrow. In this manner he 
was able to read many books, his favorite subjects being travel, and biographies of great men. This love of reading 
inspired in him a love of writing. His first care was to secure a competent livelihood, but he turned his 
leisure time to wnting in the Guzerati Press. He stoned in 1849 ^ Guzerati monthly miscellany under the 
name of /a^at A/ifm, or the Fmnd of the TForld, and also undertook the editorship of the Saminac/iar, which 
is the oldest paper in India, whether in English or in the vernacular. His connection with this journal was 
of short duration, but was nevertheless marked by some stirring incidents, the chief among them being the 
animated discussion carried on in its columns, which was provoked by the publication, bj' the Rev. Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, of a small volume entitled “ Letters to Indian Youth," in which the claims of Christianity were set forth 
to the utter disparagement of all the religions of India. After relinquishing the editorship of the Sanimachar, he 
started another periodical called the Jagat Pre}ui\ in 1851, and this serial brought him into greater prominence in 
his community. A portion of this magazine was regularly devoted to the history and antiquities of ancient Persia. 
The interesting articles on Persepolis and the Lost Cities of Persia, their architecture, rock-cut sculptures, 
inscriptions, and coins, were of much interest and were eagerly perused. The Indian Parsi had hitherto solaced 
himself in his leisure -with dramatic representations of the wars and conquests of his ancestors in the Shah- 
Nama — the grand Epic of Persia, but in this new magazine was opened a hitherto undiscovered field of interest 
Eo him. He conducted Jagat Prcini for about three 3’ears, and after an interval we find him, in 1857, writing 
on the ancient literature of Persia. A prize of Rs. 500 was offered by the trustees of the Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy 
Translation Fund for the best essay on the Books and Languages of the Religion of Zoroaster. Mr. Sorabjee 
competed for and won this prize. The essay was published in 1858, and within twelve months a second edition 
was demandel 


At the commencement of 185 8, Mr. Sorabjee joined several friends in the proprietorship of the Past Goftar^ 
whidi he edited for two 3*ears without remuneration, retiring from the editorship at the end of 1859, after 
satisfying himself as to its secure financial basis for the future. It has throughout its existence maintained its 
character as the organ of the reformers, or the progressive section of the community. 

In 1863 Mr. Sorabjee went to Europe, and contributed to the columns of the Past Coftar interesting 
accounts of his visits to the cotton and other factories, iron works, shipbuilding yards, coal-pits, etc., of England 
and Scotland. He has come to the conclusion, from his observations of the several manufacturing industries 
of England, that the greatest drawback to the success of similar enterprises in India will continue so long 
as she has not the benefit of cheap fuel, and he therefore advocates the development of coal mines in the 
countrv’. 


The years i864-«65“d6 are known as the period of the share mania and of empirical enterprises in the history 
of Bombay', to which reference has already been made in more than one memoir. The Past Goftar, mainly 
under Mr. Sorabjee^s inspiration, was probably the only newspaper in Bombay which held itself aloof from the 
mad excitement of the penod, and stoutly' opposed and exposed the wild schemes into which the mercantile 
community were being blindly led. Mr. Sorabjee contributed a number of leading articles to this paper, by 
which he did useful service to his countrynnen in protesting against the fatuous speculations which brought auch 
ruin upon the City. He also in an able letter to the Governor of Bombay, drew the attention of His Excellency 
to the perilous condition into which the local State Bank had been brought by the reckless practice of affording 
unrestricted loans on fictitious securities. 

In 186S he e^ted the enactments of the Indian Legislature relating to marriage, inheritance, succession, 
etc., among the Parsis. He wrote in 1877 a- letter to Lord Lytton, then Viceroy and Govejmor-General of India, 
which he published in pamphlet form, protesting against the impending abolition of the import duties on cottbn 
goods. Mr. Sorabjee was intimately acquainted with, .the trade, and showed that there was nothing in these 
duUefs that TOuld be fairly termed “ protective " of the cotton-mill , industry of India. The pressure, however 
which the British' manufacturers brought to bear; upon the , Government was too strong to be resisted, and the duties 
were aboh'^^ ; but one of the leading Manchester journals (the although an opponent, was constrained 

.to., acknowledge that Mr. Sorabjee *3 paniphlet was the ablest of any .written on the subject, 

, , In; liSsia h^ bccitme Honoraiy Secretary to; the Rakwiwai MmdiasHi Asscraation, and held that .pbst 

during thp.mdst active years of . its existwee. This, .^ociation was.forined, with Mr. JNaoroji Furdodnji 
as Prcsklent, Tcri: the o^ect of e^cadpgj fay means', of "disebur^ circulars, : :pani^et3i, etc.,, harmful 
.custo^ which 'preva^, on occahitms of, msuriages' W dteths 4 moiig the Parkis, m ^ sVp«rktitiqus usages, which 
,hw ,ohtawed.|h th«r cerenjdnials f^.the ei^ple- of: .'their Hihdji :i^d';Mah()iniedan\ileighb^ .The eldetlv 
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orthodox members of the community refused, however, to give countenance to a body of young men who wanted 
to bring about organic changes, so they denounced these reformers, and set up a rival association to oppose them. 
The discussions between these two bodies were often hot and acrimonious ; but the younger men generally came 
out best in argument. The Rahnumai still exists, and has secured many of its objects ; while its rival, after 
a spasmodic existence, has long since died. Education for both boys and girls was another object which the 
Raluittmai Association had in \icw. The path for the adoption of its reforms was made smooth by the English 
and vernacular education which has generally spread among the community within the last twent3'-five years. ^ 
Similar efforts at reform made among the Hindus during the same period did not succeed so well, but they 
have alwa3’s had Mr. Sorabjee's hearty sympathy, and the Hindu Widow Marriage movement was often assisted 
pecuniarily by him, 

Mr. Sorabjee’s connection with female education dates from 1856, when the Parsi Girls' Schools 
Association was formed. He has remained an active member of the Committee to the present time, in addition 

to having been the honorary superintendent for several years. He also organised five girls' schools, 

independently of the Association, four in Bombay and one in Nausari, two of them at his own expense. In 

all these schools the instruction is given in the Guzerati language, but he is an advocate also of the higher 

education of women through the medium of English. With this purpose in view he remained a member of the 
Committee of the Alexandra Native Girls' English Institution for several years. In 1857 formed one of the 
Committee which brought out the Sin-doei/i, or the Ladies' Journal, and he also contributed largely to its 
pages during the first year of its existence. Some books suitable for Native women, though not written by 
him, have been published at his expense. But the crowning proof of his interest in female education was 
shown by his gift of the munificent sum of Rs. 50,000 for erecting a suitable building for the Fort school 
of the Girls' Schools Association. It is a handsome edifice, in the immediate neighbourhood of the family house 
in Parsi Bazaar Street, in the Fort, where Mr. Sorabjee himself was born, and has been named after his 
mother, Bai Bhikhaiji, as a token of filial love and gratitude. 

But of all Mr. Sorabjee’s public services to his community, none, perhaps, are so valuable as, and none in 
which indeed he takes more pride than, those connected with the enactment by the Legislature of India of 
a Code of laws for the Parsis, relating to intestate succession, rights of married women, and the law of 
Marriage and Divorce. They have been embodied in the Parsi Succession Act (the Act X. of 1865) and the 
Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (Act XV. of 1865). The necessity for special legislation for Parsis was long 
felt, and was described so far back as 1832, by Mr. Francis Warden, a Member of Council at Bombay, who 
penned the following words in reply to the address of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India : — “ The Court of 
Directors expressed an anxiety to restore the po’vy’er formerly exercised by the higher classes of Parsis over 
their inferiors by means of their Punchayets. It was found impracticable. Indirect influence, moral estimation, 
and long habits of voluntary acquiescence in the will of others, when once interrupted, were not easily restored, 
and least of all, by positive institutions. The difficulty arose out of the increase of the tribe, the numbers 
now possessed of wealth, their independent turn of mind, and from the want of good understanding among 
the leading families. It would be difficult also to enact an unexceptional body of regulations for the conduct 
of their Punchayets, and unless that were done there would be food for interminable lawsuits. The second 
class of such Parsis wish to live and spend their money as they please, without troubling or being troubled by 
Punchayets. The Recorder's Court was, on its institution, their favorite Punchayet The spirit that would 
have made them submit, in preference, to their own heads of caste when they were a humble body struggling 
for existence, was gone, and could not be revived. Among a rich and numerous people, who have lost their 
habits of personal attachment and obedience, law must complete the submission which opinions and habits no 
longer command.” 

Efforts were made in 1835 the Parsis to induce Government to gi^t a Code suited to their urgent 
social necessities. These efforts, often renewed, were unsuccessful until the Parsi Law Association, was formed 
in i 85'5, with Mr. Sorabjee and his friend, Mr. Naoroji Furdoonji, as honorary secretaries. After ten years of 
hard work, and with the weighty influence of Mr. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel as President, the Association 
succeeded, in the face of many adverse circumstances and covert opposition, in obtaining the desired eriacbrients- 
The following paragraphs from the preface of Mr. Sorabjee's book, called the Parsi Acts,” which, under the 
authority of the Parsi Law Associal^on, he published in x 868, . set forth, the value and importance of these 
legislative. measures':. — -“The reader who is at jdl conversant with these subjects will observe that in the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865, the d^ned pounds of divorce arid dissolution qf 'mari’iage are 'chiefly taken 
from the Engli^b Divorce Act of 1 85 8. In times to come the Parsis may, with proper pride, point to the fact 
that of all purely Asiatic cbmtnunities they were the first, as they are still the , only . people, who have 




voluntarily imposed on themselves a latv declaring bigamy a criminal offence and punishable as such after the 
manner of the English lav*. On similar grounds the}* may claim honor as the first of Oriental peoples who 
legally defining her individual marital rights ha'ce raised v.*o’:ian to a detinitivc-ly higher social position on the 
basis of her personal claims as a reason.ible and rcspcnsiLIe being. The ‘ Parsi Succession Act ' has remedied 
an anomaly that had given rise to endless disputes and annoyance — namely, that the Parsis of Bombay and the 
Mofussil were under two systems of substantive law differing widel3‘ one from the other. With the Parsis of 
Bombay every description of intestate property was divisible according to the English statute of 'Distribution;' 
but with tlie Parsis of the Mofussil the division of the property was carried out under Regulation IV. of 1827, 
which left the disposition to be decided b;,* ‘ usage and custom,’ as the Civil Courts, in each case brought 
before them, might be led to interpret that iniefi-nite standard. The tendenc}' of such usage was to deprive 
of all claims to inheritance the widow and daughters of a Mofussil Parsi dj'ing intestate, whenever the deceased 
had left sons, “brothers, or brothers’ sons, amongst whom the property was distributed to the exclusion of all 
claims on beha'if of female relatives. The passing of the ‘Parsi Succession Act' abolished this injurious 
preference accorded to nirJe relatives by hlofuss!] usage; and v/hile it made the practice under bequests and 
intestacy uniform amongst Parsis of city and prcivince, it also gave to the formc-r a plan of distribution more 
equitable and congenial th.an they had enjoyed under tlie English law. Thus, the property of a Pars! d}'ing 
intestate in any part of Briri.^h India is now divided ainciigst the male and female members of the family in a 
manner more in accordance with the fair claims of the women, and on thuse principles which, as the Parsis 
consider, properly define ihe relative obligations and duties of the male and female members of Parsi society.” 


In Rlr. Sorabjee’s prize essay, mentioned above, on the “ Books and Languages of the Religion of 
2 o.'*oasier,” he had recommended the founding of a College for the education of the Parsi priesthood, soinewliai 
after European models. The idea ',vas warmly taken up by the late Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, who with 
his family and friends subscribed very large sums of money, and entrusted the task of organising the College 
to Mr. Sorabjee himself. The Sir Jains-etjee jijibhoj* Zarthoshti Madressa v.’as thereupon founded in 1S63, and Mr. 
Sorabjcfc continued for several years to be its honorary superintendent, in spite, however, of rich endowments 
and handsome stipends, the object aimed at in staitiug this institution may be said generally to have failed. 
The fact i.s that Parsi priests look upon tlicir v'oeation only as a means of obtaining a livelihood, learning for 
lefiming’s sake being almost unkiiowii among them. 

In i8u 4 Mr. Sorabjee was made a Justice of the Peace for Bombay, and in 1S65 the municipal affairs of the 
Cit}’ were committed by law to the care of tzie Bench of Justices. Government selected a very able officer as the 
Municipal Commi.S3ioner ; but his abilities lay in other directions, and for want of a grasp of fiscal details he 
brought the Municipality, in the course of only three or four years, into utter confusion. The majority of 
the Justices, always habituated to act a perfunctory part, did not check this mismanagement or control the 
Commi^ioncr ; but a compact minority, of which ?,fr. Sorabjee was one, opposed them. Both parties carried on 


the controversy, not without ramcour; and at List the Government of Bombay was obliged to nominate a 
ConimiEtee of Inquiry, u-ith Mr. T. C. Hope os President, and Mr. Sorabjee to prefer the charges of the 
minority of the Bench. The report of the Committee, which was unanimous, was most damaging to the executive, ' 
and showed conclusKiely that the Justices as a body had failed to exercise the control which it was their duty to 
do. A GoTOrnment ^solution was thereupon published. The Municipal Commissioner having meanwhile resigned 
his appointment on account of ill-health, tlie resolution declared that “ this circumstance has relieved His Excellency 
in Council from the necessity of fonhally directing his removal from his office.” The Bombay Municipal Act 
of 1873 was afterwards passed, whereby, in the place of the Justices, the civic affairs of Bombay were 
ctMumitted to a Corporation consisting of sisiy'-four members, half of whom were to be elected by the rate- 
pay era. Previous to this;, Sir Seymour Fitager^d had desired Mr. Sorabjee, to state in writing his views OJi 
the construction of the Bombay Munidpality. *niis he did in a letter, dated the 4th, of November, 1871 
and it is worth noticing that the , new , municipal constitutidri ha-s been framed almost entirely on the lines 
laid down in tliat document, Mr-, Sorabjee remained, a member of .Uie. newly-formed .Corporation for four 
years, , and then resigned on accoupt of failing ■ health, after presenting that body with a handsome banner' 
h«iring the Arms, of the ^lunicipality. For munic^al 'adminiartration he is generally in, favor , of .direct taxation' ' ' 
such ,a^ the house tax, and against indirect t^es>.like the town duties, as the latter are liable, by i*elieving • 
Che richer citizens at the expe.nse , of the poorer/, ^ ; be -.productive of .unfair incidence and pressure.;, .He has 
al^- frequenSy op^sed the.'Cte^. dutW bcipg as 'detciment^ ib' the trade and ' 

.'paroe^eri'ty'pf Bombay, . ..1 V'*'-"’ ' .,'r. 

■ ' -.the ;lo<^ l^^iati^ye. Cbunjcilj^, ,ijie ■ (Jeliberatib^ -of 'a'hidh' he tbok'' ' 
■_.iu>^inf€^geiit,ahd'.actlvc, pprt;- bis',-^Wrs'dn m ^eijiblbyi^ ■ 'in ’'the 
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cotton mills of Bombay being particularly worthy of notice. Finding that many children from five to seven 
years of age were employed in these factories, and constrained to work for twelve or thirteen hours a day, with 
only half-an-hour's remission, he prepared the draft of a bill to ‘'regulate the labour of persons employed 
in the mills and factories in the Presidency of Bombay.” The Government, however, in forwarding it to the 
Viceroy, declared itself “ unable to report ” that a case had been made out even for such limited legislation as 
Mr. Sorabjee had proposed. Nothing daunted, however, he sent copies of his bill to England, when the 
venerated Lord Shaftesbury, the father of factory legislation in England, took up the matter, brought it several 
times before the House of Lords, and on the 4th April, 1879, succeeded in carrying an address to the Queen, 
“ pra3dng that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to instruct the Viceroy of India to take into immediate 
consideration the necessity of passing a law for regulating the labour of women and children in the mills 
and factories throughout her dominion in India.” Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for India, in 
the course of the debate, promised that the proposed '“bill of Mr. Sorabjee be considered fSirly and fully, 
as it undoubtedly deserves.” The subject being thus pressed upon the Government of India* and with the 
hearty sympathies of the Marquess of Ripon and Sir James Fergusson, who some time afterwards, the one 
as Viceroy and the other as Governor of Bombay, came into power, the Indian Factoiy Act of 1 88 1 was passed 
by the Governor-General's Council, after it had met with very strong opposition from the Bombay Mill Owners' 
Association and others. By this Act the employment of children, under the age of seven years is prohibited 
in all factories throughout India, and children between the ages of seven and twelve are to work for not more 
than nine hours a day, the interval for food and rest being increased to one hour. Some useful provisions 
are also made in the Act for fencing the machinery for the better safety of the operatives. 

Mr. Sorabjee’s latest public service was in connection with the introduction of medical women to 
India. Native women have long been silent sufferers from reluctance to be treated by male doctors, and 
Mr. Sorabjee’s efforts, jointly with those of Mr. G. A. Kettridge, an American gentleman long resident in 
Bombay, have been instrumental in promoting a scheme for the introduction of European women doctors, and 
the education of Native and European girls at medical colleges in India, We - have already spoken of Mr. 
Sorabjee's services in connection with the special legislation for Parsis as being the most important rendered by him 
to his own community. His labours, however, in the cause of alleviating the physical sufferings of women, 
irrespective of caste or creed, entitle him to the gratitude of other people besides his own. It is well known that 
a great many Indian women, and especially those who are kept in seclusion under the Purda and Zenana system, 
have a prejudice of long standing to being treated by male doctoi-s, particularly in diseases peculiar to their sex. 
So strong is their aversion, that they would rather suffer any amount of bodily pain than allow themselves 
to be examined and treated by male physicians. With a view, therefore, to remedy this evil, Mr. Sorabjee 
and Mr, Kettridge, earnestly exerted themselves in 1883 in commending a remedial scheme to the serious 
attention of the public. Their scheme comprised four distinct heads — first, the employment of qualified lady 
doctors from England ; second, the founding of a hospital for women and children under the exclusive management 
of lady doctors ; third, the instruction of Indian and European women in the local medical schools ; fourth, the 
opening of a dispensary. Through the strenuous and sustained exertions of these benevolent citizens and the 
liberality of the Bombay public, all these objects have been satisfactorily accomplished This is Mr, Sorabjee^s 
latest service to the people of the Bombay Presidency, which entitles him, in the words of Lord Reay, " always 
to be mentioned with respectful gratitude in connection with this work." In 1881 Mr. Sorabjee’s public services 
and worth received their due recognition in his being appointed Sheriff of Bombay for that year, , and a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire. He is a Trustee of the Elphinstonc Education Funds, a Delegate of the Parsi 
Chief Matrimonial Court, and a Fellow of the Bombay University. In 1885 he served as a member of the 
Abkaree Commission, under the presidency of Mr. J. H, Grant, the Collector of Bombay. 

Modest and unassuming, and of 'a marked sympathetic nature, Mr. Sorabjee is one of the most popular and 
esteemed citizens of whom the Presidency can boast He is a man of sound judgment on commercial matters, and 
his advice is often, sought in consequence by merchants and others. On social and on many public questions he 
holds opinions which, from their liberality and sound common sense, are entitled to deference, and to which He has 
striven to give effect. Thus fi& is no admirer of the existing, Asiatic system, which , aims ■ at securing' virtue and 
ch^t^ty, to use his own wbfds, by keeping women under lock and key." As regaitis Parsi women,' he sedulously 
endeavoured to show that ihey enjoyed , a, high^ position socially arid religiously moiigst the topient Pc^rsians 
thiin .thlg^ /afterwards dii in thd cnunti;^ of their adaption. , .It was clear tq him that improvements in Paim society 
could be ' effected, primarily by female' education,, and he has' happily lived to' see his, opinion , Very:, widely^ aeted. 
■ uppn. Infant . marriage was in his ;eyes as pdious ■■as enforced .widowhood. He also dorisit^ed physici^ edimation 
fo'iljc a ripces4ary ;ilenierit,ia' the develbpctnent of a dpmmunity,' (consequently ,fbr a Iqi^ time pa^t he b^ been ijgjvirig 
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pnzts at Bombay and elsewhere for the encouragement of gymnastic exercises. In religion he is a liberal-minded 
Zoroastrian. He looks upon Parsi priests v;ith distrust, and believes that owing lo their ignorance and bigotry 
the Parsi religion has lost iis pristine purity and become incrusted with a mass of superstition and unnecessary 
ceremonial He believes in India's ultimate regeneration through the agency of British rule. No one is more 
convinced than he is that the people of India, for their future good, are being, through this connection, 
pDlitically educated and made acquainted with the benefits of Constitutional Government He is of opinion that 
the spread of general education, the extended use of the English language, and the development of the railway 
system, are producing a national unity of the people, hitherto divided by classes and religious distinctions. This 
desideratum cannot, he thinks, be attained without the protection vouchsafed by British rule, which if withdrawn, 
ivould Id loose rival ambitions from abroad and race antagonisms from within. 
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Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Esq., C.S.I. 


R. DOSABHAI was born in the year 1830 at Surat, and received his education in the Elphinstonc 

Institution. After leaving it in 1S4S, he commenced life as a clerk in the Ci\'il Auditor’s 

office on Rs. 20 per mensem, but soon resigned this post to take up an appointment on the 

Vernacular Press of Bombay, being appointed editor of a daily Guzerati journal — the 

Jam-L-Jamshcii — which he conducted for a period of five years. The ability displayed by him 
in this capacity recommended him to the notice of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, which led 
to his appointment of Assistant-Secretary to the “Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy Parsi Benevolent Institution.” Mr. 

Dosabhai continued to fill this post until the year 1854, when he resigned, and at the same time severed his 

connection with the Jaw-e-Jamshed. About this time Dr. Buist, then editor of the Bombay Times, required the 
services of a manager for this journal. Having been favorably impressed with Mr. Dosabhai’s work on the 
Vernacular Press, the Doctor appointed him to the vacant post, and he was the first Native to hold it; up 
to that time no Native had ever acted as manager of any English newspaper in Bomba}'. In this position Mr. 
Dosabhai was brought into direct contact with the current of English life and thought; and thus he obtained 
more insight into European politics and events than was common with Native youth in his day. This experience 
he put to good use at the time of the Crimean War, by preparing a lecture in Guzerati on this subject, which 
he delivered in the Town Hall, Bombay, to a crowded Native audience. The lecture was favorably remewed 
by the Press of the City, and afterwards it was printed and circulated gratis amongst the people. The success 

attending this step probably suggested to Mr, Dosabhai, a little later, when the storm of the Mutiny was sweeping 

over the land, the preparation of another pamphlet, in which he contrasted the British Raj with that of its 
predecessors, and warned his countrymen against joining in the revolt. The pamphlet wms printed in Guzerati 
and in Marathi, and was widely circulated throughout the country, the proceeds arising from their sale being 
devoted to the relief of the sufferers by the Mutiny. Coming, as this production did, from the pen of a Native, 
and from one who was competent to point the moral which it conveyed with all the grace of a facile and eloquent 
style, it was welcomed by Government, as is evident from the following letter, which was addressed to Mr. Dosabhai 
by Lord Elphinstonc on the 7th November, 1857 : — "I cannot sit dowm to thank you for the copies you have sent 
me of your little work on the ' British Raj Contrasted with its Predecessors,’ without at the same time expressing 
to you my warm appreciation of the spirit in which you have invited your fellow-countrymen to draw this 
comparison. I hope your essay will be the means of opening the eyes of many to the benefits they enjoy, and 
to the prospects of future improvement which are now dawning upon India under the auspices of the British 
Government. No one can deplore more sincerely than I do the infatuation which has rendered this rebellion 
possible: the wrongs which have attended it, the misery which it has entailed upon themselves. But deeply 
interested as I am in this 'country, I lament, if possibly, still more the consequences which it seems not unlikely to 
produce upon its futyaip prospecle. I allude, of course, to the feelings of distrust and alienation which it has 
engendered in tlie' minds of ^ij^lishmen. The generous and enlightened, no doubt — distinguish between the 
few men of influence 'and position *Vho have abused their privileges, and their tools, the Sepoys, who have been 
the chief actors in this^.«^hellLorfc — and the great body of the people, including the greater number by far of the 
Princes and Chiefs of India who have beheld with horror and detestation the treachery, violence, and cruelty by 
which it has been characterised. But can we expect that every one will draw tliis distinction ? It is the peculiar 
merit of your essay that it not only calls the attention of your own countrymen to the character of the British 
Government; as contrasted with those which preceded it, but also that it reminds the English reader of the preface, 
that this ‘ unhappy and atrocious revolt,' as you justly term it, is reprobated and stigmatized by those who most 
truly represent the public opinion of India. The venerable name to which you have inscribed your work is also 
well fitted to awaken these recollections on both sides.” 
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Copies of this ess'jy found the.r wa; to England some months after, and at the desire of Colonel bykes, wno 
was then the Chairman of the Court cf Directors, an English translation was prepared and published in 

Engknd Of such importance was it considered, that the gentleman just named gave his impnmatur to it by writing 
a brief but most interesting Introduction, which we here reproduce* — cannot allow* the following pages to go to 
the press without saying a few words in testimony of the genuineness of the composition, which otherwise, as 
rom ng from a native of India, night be questionable, owing to the marked idiomatic character of the phraseology 
But, In truth, the w’hole, with rare verbal exceptions, is the production of a Parsi, named Dosabhai Framji, aged 
twenty-eight, a nati\e of Bombay, who was educated in the Elphinstone Institution at that Piesidency, and with 
such good results that he understands and wTites English as well as most highly-educated Englishmen. His 
woik 13 put before the public under the following circumstance*; About four months ago, tivo thin \olumes, one in 
the Guzerati lojiguage, and the other in the Marathi, with the title of ^ The Company s Raj contrasted with its 
Fh'edeccsbors,’ 'tVcre transmitted to me from Bombay, w*th the author's compliments A short English preface 
to each volume ififorined me that the object of the author was to warn his countrymen against the danger and folly 
of giving anj countenance or aid to the military revolt which v/as rapidly progressing ; since, from the past history 
of Native Government, it was plain that the overthrow of Biitish rule wroitld be prejudicial to the real interests of 
the people of India Such an opinion, coming from an educated native of India, who Vv’as wholly independent 
of the British Government and of European influence, seemed to me sufiSciently remarkable, and worthy of being 
made known to the British public I accordingly applied to a Parsi gentleman, who is on a visit to England for his 
amusement, and he readily undertook to translate into English the Guzerati veision ; but before he had well finished 
his labour, the author himself amved frcm Bombav, with a letter of introduction to me I communicated to him 
my object, and the progress I had made, and he readily undertook the care of a new and more accurate translation 
'Fbe British people, therefore, have now before them the unbiassed opinion respecting British rule in India, in an 
English dress, of a native of that magnificent country — a native whose English education has not obliterated 
his religious opinions as a Parsi and made him a good Christian, but has at least made him a loyal Bntish subject.” 

Mr. Dosabhai's Preface to this essay we reproduce, as being worthy of a setting in this memoir. He 
wiote as follows: — **As the author entertains a hope that the circulation of his pamphlet may be materially 
assisted by gentlemen imperfectly acquainted with the vernacular languages, be has thought it well to throw into an 
English preface an outline of what he proposed to himself m undertaking the present task More than three 
generations have now passed away since the empire of this country became transferred to the British Crown. The 
toteady expansion of English dominion had been followed by the establishment of peace m all the borders of the 
land , by a firm and upright administration of the laws, and by a security of life and pioperty to which India hod 
been unhappily a stranger from the remotest tunes. Hie children had forgotten the adversities of their fathers — the 
true character of that bloody and lawless tj-ranny from which England had emancipated the people of India ; and 
the object of the author was to recall the fading memones of the unhappy past, and contrast them vividly with the 
peaceful experiences of British rule. Let it not be thought that the author is insensible to the defects of that rule ; 
defects which he believes are destined to pass away as the British rule becomes consolidated He is fiee, however, 
candidly to confess that he is deeply sensible of the debt India owes to England, and that he Wishes to revive its 
memory in those hearts which may possibly be ready, in this period of uncertainty and rebellion, to let it slip. Wot 
worth the day which shall witness the overthrow of England's rule in this at present unhappy country 1 In following 
out his object, the Ddhi Raj came first for consideration, and the general character of Mahomedan rule wherever 
It has been established He is not writing here for the information of his readers, and therefore forbears the recital 
of the bloody cruelties of the Tartar invaders of India, and the steady, stem, and relentless persecutions instituted 
under M<^ul rule for the subversion of the Hindoo faith. The memory of Nadir Shah m modem times, and of 
Timur in ancient ernes, may be profitably revived in our day, when it is attempted to overthrow a Government 
whose peculiar praise it is, that it has ever shown complete toleration and indisposition to mterference, direct 
or indirect, with the religious belief of the people. The Maratha rule, while greatly in advance of the Mogul, 
will bear no comparison for one moment with that of the British Raj, with which it is closely contrasted In this 
Presidency. The author Would not set himself the ungracious and improper task of depreciating any excellence 
of native rule, which may at intervals have been mamfested in this country; but he entertains, in common, as 
he bdievas, with the majority of the educated body of his countrymen, the strongest conviction that India, probably 
for the first period in her history, has the prospect of a glorious fixture under the rule of a powerful, just, imd 
enlightened admiaiatraticrn throughput the country. The author acutely the result^ Which the present rebellibn 
threatens. He fears that the’ blow which it has given to the character flf'jthe halvas of, this countty, and to 
■will be Jong felt; and whfle he Jrnato thd t^ielawlels 

eicesses of a brutal and licentiows sKidiefy, the that in a W WtaMea; men' of influence 
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and position, have been found baae and cruel enough to sanction and even participate in their horrid deeds, is 
Loo well known to admit of concealment, and is too painful to dwell upon. He has striven to point out, as forcibly 
as he could, the disastrous results of this unhappy and atrocious revolt, and to stigmatize it in fitting terras. He 
has entered fully in these pages into the advantages enjoyed by India under British rule ; and has striven to awaken 
in his countrymen a sense of the terrible evils which threaten them in view of its extinction. If he shall succeed 
in settling the faith of the wavering, and confirming the loyalty of the steadfast, he will have accomplished the 
purpose he had in view.” A short time previous to its preparation, Mr. Dosabhai had been appointed Censor of 
the Native Press in Bomba}^, under the provisions of the measure known as the Gagging Act, introduced at that 
time to suppress disloyal writings in the newspapers of the country. His intimate acquaintance with the 
vernaculars, and his long connection with the Native Press, w'dl fitted him for the post, the duties of which he 
discharged to the entire satisfaction of Government. 

During the lime that Mr. Dosabhai was connected with the Bo^nbay TaiicSf he was called upon to fill the post 
of sub-editor for some months. Part of his duties in that capacity was to deal with the files of English newspapers 
as they arrived by each mail — work which naturally made him familiar with European affairs, and created in 
liim a strong desire to visit the scenes about which he was thus constantly reading so much. He soon gratified 
his wish, and left Bombay for Europe in 1858, in company of two friends. He made a long stay in London, 
.md afterwards travelled through Great Britain, visiting many of the principal manufacturing towns as well 
J.S many objects of interest in the tour. In the course of their travels the party visited Balmoral, and were 
present at divine service in the Crathie parish church. Here they had the delight of seeing Her Majesty the Queen, 
who was at this service, in company with the late Prince Consort. The Parsi travellers themselves appear to 
have been objects of interest, for as soon as the service was over an Officer of the Rojml Household, by command 
of the Prince Consort, sought out the party, and informed them that if they v;ere going to stay at Balmoral a 
(lay longer, he had been directed by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort to take them over the grounds and show 
them the inside of the Castle. This gracious offer was of course gratefully accepted, and the visitors spent some 
pleasant hours in inspecting the beauties of the royal residence, and other objects of intere.sk 

During his stay in England, Mr. Dosabhai rendered an important service to his own community by 
publishing a book, in English, on the history of his own people, under the title of “The Parsis : their History, 
Manners, Customs, and Religion ; ” and it was favorably reviewed by the English and Indian Press. About three 
years ago a second and enlarged edition of the work \vas published in England. On his return from Europe 
in 1859, Mr. Dosabhai prepared an account of his journey for the ixistruction of his countrymen. This work, which 
was written in the Guzerati language, and embellished with engravings of various objects of interest in Europe, met 
with a hearty reception in Bombay. 

A few months after his return from Europe, Mr. Dosabhai- severed his connection with the Bombay Times. 
On the post of Assessor to the Municipal Commission becoming vacant shortly after, he was appointed to that office. 
The duties of the appointment were to a certain extent unpopular with the people, but Mr. Dosabhai succeeded 
in securing the goodwill of all, and it was probably owing to his success in this office that, on the introduction of the 
Income Tax Act, he was selected by Government to be the principal officer for levying the impost within the limits 
of Bombay City. As Income Tax Assessor, he was in no enviable position, but he strove to render the working of 
the Act as smooth as possible, and in these endeavours he was supported and encouraged by the late Mr. James 
Gibbs, who occupied the post of President of the Income Tax Commission. Mr. Dosabhai continued in this office 
for four years, and during that period he re-visited Europe. 

Previous to 1864 all the Magistrates of police in Bombay had been Europeans, but in that year the 
Government of Sir Bartlc Frcre decided to try the experiment of appointing a Native to a seat on the magisterial 
bench, and Mr. Dosabhai, who had by this time pushed himself to the front, and favorably impressed the 
Government with his ability, judgment, and tact, was selected to fill this appointment The experiment proved 
Successful, and Mr. Dosabhai, although he had had no legal training, justified the expectations entertained 
of him on his appointment He continued to act as Magistrate until the year 1867, when, on the introduction 
of the License Tax, his services were availed of by Government for the collection of this tax in Bombay. In 
the same year he was selected to sit on the Commission appointed by Government to inquire into the causes of 
a terrible accident wlvich happened on the Bhore Ghaut Indine. The Commission was composed of distinguished 
officers of Government, and the appointment of Mr. Dosabhai as a representative Native member was ,a distinct 
compliment to him. In 1869, on the abandonment of the License Tax^ and the substitution of an Income Tax, the 
post of Income Tax Collector of Bombay was conferred upon Mr. Dosabhai by Government, in view of his known 
capacity and judgment in working such unpopular impostSi as will be evidenced by the subjoined official opinion. In 
this responsible and not altogether agreeable office he gave great satisfaction, both to the public and to Government. 
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"^ ear b}* year he was officially thanked for the tact and judgment displa^'ed by him in the working of this impost, 
and the late Lord ^layo and Sir Richard Temple were particular!}- pleased with the manner in which it was 
collected under his superintendence. While complaints of oppression and malpractices came from most parts of 
India, not a single murmur was heard in Bombay. On the abolition of the tax by Lord Northbrook, the Government 
of India expressed its complete satisfaction with the whole of Mr. Dosabhai’s administration of these taxes 
in Bombay, and communicated to him the thanks of the Governor-General in Council. He then reverted to 
his former post of Third Magistrate, and subsequently, in 1874, on a vacancy occurring, he was promoted to 
Second Magistrate. A little later, during the absence on leave of the Chief Magistrate, he acted in this capacity, 
and as Revenue Judge of the City. He had previously been appointed Sheriff of the City by the Governor, 
Sir SetTHour Fitzgerald, in 1S72, and at tlie time Lord Northbrook visited Bombay he was an active supporter 
of the scheme ;naugurated with the object of commemorating His Excellency's visit to the City by the establishment 
of a public garden, and presided over a meeting held at the Town Hall to forward this project 

Although* Mr. Dosabhai’s long official connection with the City has brought him prominently into notice, 
it is perhaps in his non-official capacity that he has principally made his mark. From the time of his appointment 
as a Justice of the Peace in l 859 » h- evinced a deep interest in Municipal affairs, and taken a prominent 
part in the discussion of questions affecting the public welfare. In consideration of his services he was appointed 
Chairman of the Corporation, a post which previously had always been filled by Europeans. He held this 
appointment in 1875, when the Prince of Wales visited India, and in this capacity the honor devolved on him 
to read and present the address to His Royal Highness on his landing at Bombay. Mr. Dosabhai was also 
one of the secretaries of the Reception Committee, and was of much service in raising the subscriptions. On 
the departure of the Prince of Wales from India, Mr. Dosabhai also read, on board the Setripis, the farewell address 
of tlie Bombay community, after which he was presented by His Royal Highness with the medal struck in 
commemoration of the Prince’s visit to India. It must here be mentioned that Mr. Dosabhai had previously 
fulfilled similar duties in connection with the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Bombay, and had then been 
instrumental in raising a large sum of money to cover the expenses of the ceremonies in connection with His 
Royal Highness’ reception. 

The long and valuable services of Mr. Dosabhai marked him out as a fitting subject for Royal favour, when 
Her Majesty the Queen assumed the title of Empress of India, and he was amongst those who were invested with 
the Order of Companion of the Star of India, On this occasion he was also presented with the Delhi medal. 
About the same time he was appointed to a seat in the Bombay Legislative CouncQ by Sir Richard Temple.' 
Mr. Dosabhai retained his seat in the Council until September, 1878, when he was again temporarily detached 
from his magisterial functions and employed on special duty in connection with Sir John Strachey's License Tax 
and under his supervision the impost worked with little friction. He was subsequently appointed to act for a 
short time as Collector of Bombay. In November 1887 he resigned the service, when Government passed the 
following complimentary resolution:-" His conspicuous tact and character for fairness led to his appointment as 
Special Officer for the collection of the Imperial License Tax in 1867, and subsequently he was nominated as 
Collector of Income Tax, in which position he succeeded in winning the confidence of the public and the highest 
commendations of Government In 1S77 he received the distinguished mark of Her Majesty’s favour by his 
^pomtment as a Companion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. In ^-arious honorable capacities as 
Oiairman of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace, Presidency Magistrate, and Member of the Town Council he has 
forni^yyears past held a foremost place in the society of Bombay; and while he has discharged his duties to 
^vemraent with ability and integrity, he has succeeded in commanding the respect and confidence of its citizens.”- 
A moTe^comprehenaive but deserting testimony to the merits and career of a pubfic servant was hardly perhaps ever 
issued by the Government. Mr. Dosabhai, we should add, is, a Fellow of the Bombay University. 
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Khan Bahadur Pestanji Jehangir, C.LE. 


EW members of the Uncovenanted Civil Service in the Presidenc3' of Bombay have enjoyed ir 
a higher degree the confidence of Government, or have done more by faithful and efficient 
service to earn this repute, than the subject of this sketch. With official distinction he combines 
the prestige of descent from the old and historical Parsi family of the Nek Saut Khan, which 
rendered valuable political assistance to the British as well as to the Mogul Government so 
far back as the middle of the last century. For these services several members of the family 
were rewarded by both Governments with jaghirs in the Surat district. Mr. Briggs, the author of “The 
Histoi^ of the Cities of Gujrastra,” thus speaks of the Nek Saut Khan: — “Nek Saut Khan, in the early portion 
of the last century, won the notice of the Mogul Emperor, and through the friendship of Morad Shah (one of 
the Imperial Ministers, and a favorite at Court) became Controller of the Surat Tanka or Revenue in 1760. 
The name of this Magian nobleman occupies a distinguished page in the annals of Anglo-Indian history, as 
the party through whose assistance some valuable firmmts were procured from the Great Mogul for the English ; 
and the means by which certain munificent gifts were made to the British Chief of Surat and the East India 
Company upon the confirmation of our political alliance with Mia Achan, our position in the city, and with 
regard to the Mogul Navy. « The Monarch, in grateful remembrance of his services, bestowed 

upon this Zoroastrian jaghirs of considerable value in the Surat Purguna, conferring along with them the honorary- 
title of Khan of the Empire — a distinction still retained in the family. Sir John Malcolm, at the bar of the House 
of Commons, acknowledged the important position of Ardasiris progenitors under the Mogli dynasty." The 
Ardasir here referred to was another member of the family. 

In his “ History of the Parsis,” Mr. Dosdbhai Framji Karaka says that the person on whom the title of 
Nek Saut Khan (which means “Lord of the auspicious moment”) was conferred, bore the name of Sorabji Cowasji, 
of whom he writes : — " Among other honors, he [the Emperor] conferred upon him [Sorabji] the title of Sardar of 
a force consisting of two thousand infantry and five hundred cavaliy. He also gave him the right of collecting 
the customs dues of Surat, besides [conferring] several ‘jaghirs' in the Parchol, Chaurasi, Daboli ‘paiganas* 
(administrative sub-divisions) of the Surat Zilla. Being thus established in high estimation at Delhi, he naturally 
became still more respected by all classes of his own community, and there is no doubt that by means of his 
exceptional influence, some valuable privileges were obtained for the English at Surat. On his return from Delhi in 
1760 to his native place, Sorabji was appointed Controller of the Surat Revenue, and entrusted with the important 
charge of the presentation of Khilats (dresses of honor) to the Honorable Charles Crommelin and Mr. John Spencer, 
the heads of the English factory at Surat. On the 2nd of May, Sorabji Nek Saut Khan was presented, in full 
Durbar, with a dress of honor by the representative at Surat of the Honorable East India Company, He died in 
1772 at the ripe age of seventy-five. He was a man of charitable disposition, and gave free sites of land for 
religious institutions." 

Mr. Pestanji is a direct lineal descendant in the male line of this Nek Saut Khan. He was bom at Surat 
in 1831, whence he was removed at an early age to Bombay for his education. After having gone through 
his scholastic course at the Elphinstone Institution, he in 1849 entered the Elphinstone College, where he 
attained the highest honors, and every successive year carried off prizes for proficiency in English Literature, 
History, Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy; closing his distinguished career by successfully competing 
for Sir Erskine Perry's Gold Medal for the best English Essay on “The Moral and Social Causes of the 
Crusades, and their Influence on Civilization." On leaving College he served for some time in the Educational 
Department, and was one of the first Native Assistant Professors appointed in his Alma MaUr^ during which 
time he took his fair share of the labour of love that devolved upon the young band of Elphinstonians as the 
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early pioneers of female education and social reforms in the Native community, by delivering lectures, editing 
popular magazines, and 'writing for the press. He was secretary to the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society 
at the time when the late Lord Canning was in\*ited to preside at the distribution of prizes to its girls' schools, and 
when a statement of the operations of the Society in connection with female education in the Presidency was laid 
before his lordship. For some time Mr. Pestanji was the sole responsible editor of the English department of 
the Rast Goftar, which was complimented on one occasion during his editorship by that distinguished journalist, 
Mr. J. M. Maclean, the editor of the Boynbay Gazette — (now a Member of Parliament) — who, while dissenting 
from the views of the “ Rast " on an important public question, said that it occupied the foremost place in 
the Native Press for ability and liberality of opinion. 

In 1857 Mr. Pestanji was appointed to the post of Sub-Assistant Inam Commissioner bj’’ the Government 
of Lord Elphin^tqne, and on his departure to take up his new position, the late Dr. John Harkness, Principal 
of the Elphinstfcne College, expressed his regret “ at the termination of his connection with the Educational 
Department” Iif this fresh sphere of work, the ability and earnestness displayed by Mr. Pestanji speedily 
attracted the favorable notice of his superiors. His services were subsequently transferred to the Revenue 
Commissioner of the Northern Division ; there he acquitted himself so well that the Government of Sir Bartle 
Frere raised him to the post of Settlement Officer for the Northern Division, and he was for some time 
placed at the head of the whole Revenue Alienation Department of the Bombay Presidency, under the Government 
of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. The fact that these ofiSces involved a high degree of responsibility and trust, and 
were until then held exclusively b;.' members of the Covenanted Civil Service, or by Military Officers of the Staff 
Corps, showed concla.sively the esteem in "which Mr. Pestanji's services were held by Government. As AJienation 
Settlement Officer, Mr. Pestanji's duties w'ere of a very onerous and delicate character. With what patience, 
tact, and judgment he discharged them is seen from the encomiums passed upon his work in Government 
Resolutions, and in the despatches of Her Majesty's successive Secretaries of State for India, which arc too 
numerous to be reproduced in the limited space of a brief biography, nor would they be likely to interest the 
general reader, valuable as they may be to the recipient. Out of the latter we quote the following as being 
sufficient for our purpose : — “ I have had under my consideration in Council the correspondence relative to the 
progress made in the settlement of cash alienations in the northern division of your Presidency, which was 
forwarded with the letter from your Chief Secretaiy', dated the 23rd of August last (No. 58). I agree with 
your Government in considering the financial results to be most satisfactory, and in the praise which you 
have awarded to the excellent services of the settlement officer, Mr. Pestanji Jehangir. The inquiry which 
you have directed to be made by the settlement officer in communication with the Government solicitor, 
into the tenures of certain villages held by individual proprietors in the Island of Salsette, appears to be of 
much importance.” “ I have considered in Council the despatch from your Excellency in Council, dated the 
3 th of Jun^ with which you transmit a copy of a letter from the Revenue Commissioner of the northern division, 
reporting, etc. * ♦ ♦ (md 'bring to notice the energy and despatch' displayed by Mr. Pestanji Jehangir, 
and the ‘highly satisfactoiy result of his operah'oni'" “The progress made during the year appears to 
have been very satisfactoiy ; and the report, giving a compendious history of the cash alienations since 
the settlement was first entered upon, is a veiy int^csting and able document, •which reflects great credit on 
Mr. Pestanji Jehangir." 


In i 874 r request of the late Mulhar Rao Gaekwar, Mr. Pestanji’s services were lent by the Government 
of Sir Philip Wodehouse to the Baroda State. He was there nominated President of what was knovni as the 
'“Sirdars' Commission," by Sir Lewis Pelly, Special Commissioner and Agent to the Governor-General This 
Commission had to inquire into and report upon , the grievances of the Sirdars, SUledars, arid other ipiUtaty 
classes in the State. The mamier in which this extremely difficult and delicate -work was performed by Mr. Pestanji, ' 
and the wholesome change so ^n, brought about in; the strained relations of the State with the military and 
other influential classes, will be seen from the accompanying excerpt from a dispatch of Sir Lewis Pelly to the 
Government of India:~“I have now die honor of submitting a concise, dear, comprehensive, and; in' my opinion, 
a remarkably able drawn up by Mr. Pestqriji Jehangir, Alienatiori Settlement Officer, and Preset 'of 

the Siidare’ Cpmmis^n:, ‘ , * f The report now subwiitted sHows that, a , spirit of ' compromise) carried 
, out in a' common sense manner, by impartial and :eip^ienc^.i:dffipers, promises the happiest t^ulK One thing. 

' li ceriaii^ that wher^, down ,to a penod,of;f6ur in^m&s ,,a^ the :mmiry:d«s^^ Barodriwere Jri hbst^ 
;.^^ation '; 9 ga{n^ ; of the;; 'States' 



an adequate conception of the harassing nature and magnitude of the ivork involved in these triple offices, at 
the time of which we are speaking, when the greatest confusion and disorganization prevailed in every department 
of the State. But Mr. Pestanji proved equal to these duties, in the performance of which his cleai* intellect, his 
trained judgment, his unwearied industry, and his powers of rapid despatch, stood him in excellent stead. The 
military department was the centre of chronic abuses, to effectually grapple with which demanded no small amount of 
tact and judgment. It is no exaggeration to say that the abuses and irregularities with which he was brought face 
to face were nearly overwhelming; but he addressed himself to his task with characteristic energy, and the result ■' 
was that he succeeded in thorouglily overhauling the department, uprooting the evils, and introducing a system that 
rendered a return to the old state of things all but impossible. Although quite a novice in military administration, 
his management of the department exhibited a high capacity for organization, such as could only have been 
expected from one trained in this particular line from the first. On this point, however, we shall; let Sir Madava 
Row speak. In his report to the Agent to the Governor-General at Baroda, dated the nth Oecember, 1877, 
he says : — " The irregular force has long been a stronghold of abuses. * * * It had taken time and 
trouble even to ascertain the existence and extent of these abuses, for a* large number of persons are interested 
in disguising the same. When an abuse is at last discovered, it is seldom that it admits of a direct, summary, 
and prompt remedy. Inveterate habits and customs, traditional prejudices, influential pertinacities, and deeply- 
seated interests have to be overcome by degrees, and with temper and moderation. The calm vigilance and 
energy of Khan Bahadur Pestanji Jehangir, w'ho is in charge of the department, has been at work in this 
direction with as much success as could be expected in the circumstances.” Sir Madava Row further reported 
that “Mr. Pestanji Jehangir brings to his work the very qualities which that work demands. Before his tact 
and judgment difficulties diminish and complications disappear. He displays great firmness in the performance 
of his varied duties, but that quality is tempered with great consideration. He has applied the pruning knife 
to the extent the circumstances require and permit, but he has wielded the weapon wthout wounding and 
without causing irritating sores. As he also possesses general abilities of a high order, he has taken a large 
share in our general consultations on important questions.” Perhaps the most notable service which Mr. Pestanji 
rendered in this department was the large reduction, amounting to several lakhs of rupees, which he succeeded 
in effecting in its overgrown annual expenditure. This result was brought about mainly, though not exclusively, 
by the introduction of judicious economy consistently with efficiency, and by the extirpation of fraudulent practices. 

Mr. Pestanji’s work in the “Settlement Department” of the Baroda State is thus pithily described by Mr. 
P. S. Melvill, CS.L, then Agent to the Governor-General, in a letter to the Government of India; — “The Department 
called ^Settlement’ is presided over by Mr. Pestanji Jehangir with great ability. The work is very heavy, and 
comprises alienations of the revenue for religious and other purposes, military allowances and grants, landed 
interests, Tora Giras allowances, the adjustments of debts, due by sirdars and others to bankers on the “ noudh ” 
of the State, the noudh being the promise to pay to the creditor a certain proportion of the allowances granted 
by the State to the debtor, and lastly the execution of the decrees passed by the Special Settlement Officer for 
Giras and "Wanta” The settlement of these claims, effected as it was in a spirit of moderation, and with due 
regard to the interests of claimants, resulted in the recovery by the State of several lakhs of rupees annually, and 
the careful and thorough manner in which the proceedings were conducted elicited the subjoined testimonj*' 
from the Prime Minister of Baroda: — “The practised and discriminating judgment, and the steady industry of 
Mr. Pestanji Jehangir, have been of the greatest use to me in disposing of the numerous and intricate complaints 
of sirdars, darakdars, bankers, &c. His is a position of great trust and responsibility, and he fills the position 
with the highest crcldit and honon” As it is unnecessary, however, to give further quotations, we shall proceed 
to refer to the part taken by him in the supplementary training of the Gaekwar, 

As Jt was thought desirable to instruct the young Prince in the details of the several administrative 
departments of his own State, the Minister and the heads of the various offices prepared and delivered a series 
of lectures on subjects falling within their respective provinces. As chief of the Settlement and Military Sections, 
the duty of instructiug His Highness on subjects connected therewith fell to the share of Mr. Pestanji, whose 
lectures, were characterized by Mri F. A. .H. EUio^ C.I.E., as among “the most remarkable of the series.” 
Especially worthy bf note were his reflections upon the alienation of Public Reyenue; a subject of such vital 
importance to the Prmces of India that, we deem it w^ to appj^d ,a precis, pf his remarks. Addressing the 
M'ahar^'a, Mr. P^t^jl s^d:-^ ' • . | . 

.“'Aheiiated revenue^ means 'irtmsferred rwenue.’ It means the revenue of income of the State or of, 
the Raj trkisferreci by the State to others, foi; some reason 6r other., Ih*^' as ih pithfir- Asiatic countriM, 

■ generally ' iand.^isl the main source of incoine to , the .'.State,, In Briti^ ladja , other sources of revenue have ; 
'.bc^n deTClppij3-r-«nch, as , Opiu^ Sgilt; Abkari, St^ps, '&c., 'ftc.' , ;But.: the chief sphrce.'‘pf .revenue in a, Nativfe 
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State is land. By the common lav.” (and even b3’ the written law*) of the country, every acre of land is liable 
to the pajTncnt of a portion of its produce, or its equivalent in cash, to the ruling power for the public 
good. "When the ruling power transfers to a private individual for some reason or other this its right to 
receive the proportion of produce (or the revenue) of land, it is said to be 'alienated revenue,’ or State 
revenue alienated or transferred to others. This alienation or transfer is generally made in either of two 

ways ; — (i) The land from which the ruling power is entitled to receive a share of produce or assessment 

in cash is itself directly assigned or made over to the alienee or grantee, in Tvhich case the land is said 
to be rent-free or tax-free — i.e., it becomes free from the obligation of pajdng rent or tax to the ruling power 
— that rent or tax having been remitted b}' the party originally entitled to receive it — i.e., the ruling power, 

in favor of an individual, I use the w’ord 'rent' or ‘tax,* because it is a controverted point whether it is, 

scientifically sjfeej)-ing, rent or tax. The land so assigned may be either ‘wholly rent free or paHially rent free, 
according as tHe whole or only a part of the right of the ruling power over that land is alienated or transferred. 
f2) The other "v^ay is to alienate or transfer the revenue in kind or in cash. The ruling power receives its 
shares of the produce of land either in hij:d — i.e., one-half, one-third, or some other proportion of the actual 
crop of corn, cotton, &c., grown on the land, or in cash — i.e., so many rupees per beegha, or koombha, or acre. 
The alienation in this case is then made from the Sirkaris collections in kind or cash — i.e., from the produce or 
revenue collected and brought into Government stores or treasuries. These are called alienations in hind or cash, 
as distinguished from alienations in land. Alienations in kind or cash are also made from other sources of 


j evenue besides land. * ^ * (jeiierally speaking, four kinds of considerations or motives may be said 
uO influence the ruling po^^er to make grants of public revenue — (i) Considerations or motives of policy or 
expediency; (2) Those of ser\nce; (3) Those of religion, piety, or charity; and (4) Those of favor, fondness, or 
aifection. ^ - Almost all varieties of alienations or grants of the public 'revenue existing in this 

country may be traced or asc.ribed to one or the other of these four classes of motives or considerations. There 
are Certain tenures in Guzerath called ' Garciiia ‘ and ' Vechania,’ which are an exception to this general imle, 
tor these tenures did not originate from any of the four classes of motives or considerations above mentioned. 
They did not so originate because they were not meant or intended to be alienations or gmnts of the public revenue. 

♦ What is the ju.stification for tlie ruling power to alienate the public revenue in favor of private 
individuals in some shape or other ? Let us first take grants made from motives or considerations of service, 
and ^ose made from political motives or considerations. These grants are evidently legitimate if made within 
legitimate bounds and not allowed to be abused. They are legitimate and justifiable, because they bring in a 
return to the State for the State moneys. In the one case— Le., in the case of service grants, service, militaiy 
or civil, is rendered to the State in return for the grants. In the other case — ^i.e., in the case of political grants 
if the objects for w'hich, the grants are made are served, the interests of the State are subserved thereby and 
the. expenditure of the public funds is so far justifiable. 'The objects may be peace, contentment, conciliation, 
abstinence from ^ngful acts, and so on ; and if these objects arc fulfilled in the general good of the community 
the grants are justified. But these grants, both service arid poUtical, should not' be allowed to fall into abuse! 
For instance, the grants should not be in excess of the value of the service to be exacted, and the service should be 
my and effldenUy rendered. The grants should aminish, or altogether cease, in proportion as the service 
diminishes, or altogether c^ses to be required or perforaied If these conditions be not fulfilled, the alienation 
of . the public revenue fails in ito object and becomes unjustifiable. , In the same manner, political grants should be 
stri^ly limited to the objects in view. They should not go beyond or continue longer .than the objects intended 
to -be secured. Let us now turn to the other two descriptions of grants-namely, ireligious' 

and pemnaL , In Native States these kinds of grants are liable to great abuse. We have seen that there is 
a justification for service grants and for political grants; both these descriptions of grant bring in some kind 
of return to the State for the expenditure of its money; service, either, military or civil, is rendered to the State in 
return ((^service ^Cs. But what is, the justification ofgrantaof public revenue infavor of religious institutions?, 
is the State justified . in diverting the , public funds freari their Intimate objects ‘to the , maintenance of the 
religious t^ta hshmen^,, &c., of par^ular; sections of '.tbC cbmniuhity, or of any religious establishm^ts at alL or 

to the^mamtenance ^ the .p^cstiy class- of atiy partic^ar form bf faith'? It. may be said’ that such' grants are ' 
rustinable because thev Tueet'thp. 
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and improper in itself, and causes dissatisfaction and irritation. Again, what is the justification of such extravagant 
grants of public revenue — grants in excess of that portion of the public revenue which is taken for the Khangi 
expenditure — to Court favorites and dependents, and so on ? "What do such people give the State in return for 

such grants which is calculated to promote the public good ? In many cases little or nothing. It may be said 

that the act of bestowing such grants gives pleasure to the ruling power, which is a kind of consideration for 
the grants. It may be so, but it does not satisfy the test of public good or public utility; and anything that 
does not satisfy this test cannot warrant the expenditure of public funds, though there may be some moderat»_ 
exceptions. * * There is no proper justification for alienating the public revenue in favor of 

religious institutions, or of private individuals, for grants of a religious or personal nature ; but that the custom 

of making such grants has obtained in Native States arising from the exercise of despotic power. It then becomes 
the duty of every enlightened Native ruler to exercise this power with great limitation and moderation. If this 
be not done, two serious consequences must follow : injustice to the community and loss to the community, or 
speaking more broadly, National injustice and National loss. Generally spieaking, every man must work for his 
own subsistence. He must be a working unit in the .social hive. But if he does not 'work, or is exempted from 
working, and if he must be kept alive, he can only be kept alive at the expense of others. The drone must be 
fed by the labours of the working bees. The working members of the community are required to feed the 
indolent and the useless The productive maintain the unproductive men. This is injustice to the working 
members of the community. The funds or the taxes which the ruling power of a State collects from its subjects 
are collected for the purpose of providing means for the preservation and good government of that State. But 
when the ruling power diverts a portion of these public funds from their legitimate object and spends it upon a set 
of idlers, it follows that he taxes his subjects not only to the extent necessary for the requirements of the State, 
but also over and above it for the purpose of maintaining, in comfortable or luxurious idleness, a lot of dependents, 
favontes, &c. The Sovereign interposes his power and says in effect to his subjects: — 'You shall pay me 
so much for the expenses of Government and so much more in order that I may maintain a lot of people who 
are useful neither to you nor to me.’ This is injustice. 

" As to National loss. A little reflection will make this obvious. Take a case on a small scale. Suppose the 
existence of a community or a State composed of one hundred persons, and also suppose that each component unit 
or person of this imaginary little community or State is capable, when employed on labour, bodily or mental, of 
producing directly or indirectly, wealth of the value of Rs. loo per annum. If all the hundred persons were 
employed on labour, the annual aggregate production of wealth in this community or State would be of the 
value of Rs. lo,ooa But suppose that instead of one hundred persons only ninety persons were employed on 
labour. The result would be that the annual aggregate production of wealth in this community ■would be of 
the value of 9,000 instead of Rs. io,C)oa In other words, the community is poorer by Rs. 1,000 every year. 
There is thus so much loss to the community. This loss increases in proportion to the number of persons able to 
work but not employed on work. If the number of unproductive persons, or in plain language, if the number 
of idlers increases from ten to twenty — i.e., if only eighty instead of ninety persons work, the production of 
wealth will be of the value of Rs. 8,000. Thus there will be a loss of Rs. 3,000 every year, and so on. But it 
is not only material loss. There is also a moral loss. The gifts of the instruments of production given by 
Providence in the human body lie dormant and unused, and are often, in the absence of proper employment, 
misused and directed against the well-being of the community. The common saying is, 'Satan finds mischief 
for idle hands to do.’ Thus by maintaining a set of idlers out of the public revenue, the ruling power not only 
does injustice to the working members of the community, but also causes loss, material and moral, to the 
community. This is a very serious responsibility for the ruling power to incur. The foregoing are, I admit, 
abstract or theoretical considerations, which cannot be strictly acted upon in practical administration. A great 
deal of laxity has to be tolerated in practice. Yet the theory should not be kept out of sight. The theory being 
understood, practice may be made generally to approach it." 

The arrangements for the reception of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at Baroda were 
entrusted to Mr. Pestanji, on the success of which Sir Madava Row ■wrote to him in the following terms: — 
"It was while I was in Bombay with His Highness the Maharaja, and you were in charge of the 
administration here^ that the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Baroda was decided upon 
and announced. Hence it was upon you that the duly devolved of initiating and pushing forward the 
preparations required I must bflfer you my heart-fdtt thanks for the very sucefessful manner in ■which you 
(Iischaiif©d that duty. When I atrived here but a day before His Royal Highness, I had the aaftsfaction to 
find that every wish of mine had been anticipated and carried out in the extremely short interval that had 
beqn avaflable." 
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Mr. Pestaiiji is ont: of ihe few officers who are invited by Governrnent to favor it with their opinions on 
important public questions as occasions arise. A few years ago, Government offered to send him to England to 
give evidence before a Seleci Committee of the House of Commons, which offer, however, he declined for 
private treasons. In the distribution of honors at the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi in 1S77, he was presented 
with an Empress Medal and received the title of Khan Bahadur ; and again at the investiture of His Highness 
the Gaekwar in 1881, he was presented by the Government of India with a diamond ring and a dress of honor; 
^nd in 1882 he was appointed a Companion of the Indian Empire. 

In 1883 Mr. Pestanji resigned the Baroda service amidst feelings of deep sorrow on the part of the nobles, 
officers, and other people of Baroda, who congregated in large numbers on the railway platform to bid him a 
parting farewell. And here it may be recorded as a noteworthy fact, that he enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
the very classes of people— viz., the sirdars and alienees of jaghirs, whose interests, it must be supposed, could not 
but have been more or less prejudicially affected by the proceedings of an office, the duty of which it was to 
curtail or cut ofF»the grants where they could not be continued, according to the necessities of each case, thus 
showing that his high persona! character and his disposition to deal fairly by them were duly appreciated. It only 
remains to mention, that Mr. Pestanji is another instance in which Indian mothers have played a memorable 
part in the future of their offspring. To the sagacity and tender solicitude of his mother, Mr. Pestanji is indebted 
lor his early education, and for the development of those traits of character which have contributed to his 
advancement in life. It must be mentioned, that on his reversion to the British service he was appointed Talukdari 

Settlement Officer in Guzerat, a post which had hilherto been held only by Covenanted Civilians. He still holds 
that post. 
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Ragliunath Narayen Kliote, Esq., C.LE. 


RAGHUNATH NARAYEN is one of the many instances of men who from an humble 
origin have by their talents and perseverance, under adverse circumstances, risen to an influential 
position, and have come to be regarded as representative men in Western India. Holding 
moderate views on public questions, and invariably managing to strike the “ golden mean 
whenever called upon to decide between conflicting interests, by entering into the feelings and 
sentiments of those respectively who represent those interests, he is somewhat a rare example of 
a Native gentleman who is alike popular with Europeans and his own people. It is this consideration for the 
feelings of his opponents, this regard for their susceptibilities, even when forced to speak out boldly, which 
elicited once from an English member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation a remark to the effect that “it was a 
pleasure to have Raghu^h Narayen for a debater even on the opposite side.” 

Mr. IChote, who is', a Shenvi or Gond Brahmin by caste, was born at Poona on. the 3ist of September, 

1821. His fatlier, Narayen Bapoo Khote, who was head clerk at first in the Military Pay Office in that cit}-, 

and afterwards in -ilie . Collector's Office at Dhulia, died when the subject of this notice was only three years 
old. Deprived at 'this tender age of that fostering paternal care so essential to the well-being of youth, the 
boy began to stru^le for existence under highly unfavourable conditions. For nine years he lived, with his 
mother, on the bounty of his paternal unde. At twelve years of age he removed to Bombay, where three 
years later he was married. The boy all but n^lected his education, and made little or no progress until 

seventeen, when he became aware of his mistake, and then devoted himself diligently to his studies. It is 

proverbial that there is no royal road to learning, but the path young Khote had to tread was much rougher 
than falls to the lot of most youths; for among other inconveniences he experienced, he had even to cook 
his own food. Far from damping his ardour, however, his early troubles only whetted his appetite for 
information, and he soon found his way to the Elphinstone Fort School, which was a sort of “feeder” to 
the College that had recently been opened. The Prindpal of this school, Bal Gungadhur Sh^tree, saw 
signs of promise in his pupil, and took pleasure in devoting his leisure hours to his tuition. Teacher and 
taught soon became attached to each other, and Mr. Khote made such rapid progress with his studies that, in 
the year of his admission, he carried off a prize of valuable books for proficiency in mathematics. His 
advancement during the next two years was so rapid that he obtained, amongst several other prizes, Chief Justice 
West's medal for English language and Constitutional History. At this point, however, his studies were arrested for 
a time. The idea of living on the bounty of another, even though that person were his uncle, was repugnant to 
Mr. Khote's sensibilities. Resolved to earn his own livelihood, he gave up school and started as a ledger-keeper 
in the Bank of Bombay, at a salary of R9.40 per month. But evep in this prosaic employment his old low 
of leaming did not desert him. He made such good use of his leisure hours, that he was able to go up for 
his examination, which he passed successfully, and in 1840 was elected an Elphinstone Scholar. The value of the 
scholarship amounted to Rs. 20 per month only, but the draughts he had already taken at the fountain of knowledge 
had so far from slaking his thirst, rendered it only more unquenchable ; and he preferred the College and its small 
pittance to the Bank with twice the emolument. While prosecuting his studies with redoubled energy, he contributed 
articles to the Durban, an Anglo-vernacular journal edited by Bal Shastree, and he also conducted, without 
remuneration, during the absence of its editor, a Marathi paper entitled the PrabhakuK 

The growing necessities of Mr. Khote soon compelled him to leave College for good, and equipped with 
complimentaty certificates from Dr, James Bird, the Secretary of the Elphinstone College, and from Professors 
Harkness and Orlebar, testifying to his “respectable abilities, considerable progress in various branches of educiation, 
his good principles and exemplary conduct,” he finally entered oh a business career with a wcil-sloted mind. At 
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the latter end of 1S41 he became a clerk in the office of Messrs. Frith & Co., since known as Messrs. Wallace & Co., 
at a salary of Rs. 50 per mensem. They soon discovered his abilities, and promoted him, from time to time, 
until he attained the post of book-keeper, with emoluments amounting to Rs. 500 per mensem. In this responsible 
post Mr. Khote gave entire satisfaction to his employers, whose good opinion and confidence he succeeded in winning, 
whilst his aptitude for figures and his intelligence often led to his selection as an auditor of the accounts of 
the Bank of Bombay. When in the year 1S63 the firm of Messrs. Wallace & Co., of which Mr. Framjec Nusserwanjee 
*Patel was senior partner, was formed into two separate firms — that of Messrs. Wallace & Co. and that of Messrs. 
Framjee, Sands & Co., — Mr. Wallace offered Mr. Khote a post in connection with his own firm as guarantee 
broker, in conjunction with another native gentleman of his own selection, with whom he commenced 
business under the name and st3'le of Messrs. Lukhmidass, Kimji & Co. On the winding up of the numerous 
bubble financial^ reclamation companies, which had risen like mushrooms during the prevalence of the share 
mania in BombSy, in consequence of the American Civil War, Mr, Khote was appointed liquidator for several of 
them. The more* important part of his public life commenced in 1868, when he was appointed a Justice of the 
Peace. From that period onwards he took a warm interest in Municipal matters; and since his retirement from 
business in iS^S he has given his time and attention almost exclusively’ to the public affairs of the City, in 
which he has taken an active and intelligent part — ^regularly attending the meetings of the Municipal Corporation, 
the Town Council, and almost all the committees. His policy has invariably been to watch with anxious 

solicitude the fiscal interests of the ratepayers; and his utterances in the Municipal Hall arc marked no less 

by common sense and considerate regard for the efficient administration of the civic government tlian by elegance 
and felicity of diction. The same remarks apply to his speeches on important questions of the day. When 
the Reception Committee was formed for the purpose of welcoming the Prince of Wales to India, Mr. Khntc 
was amongst tlic speakers at the public meeting, and his words elicited the following criticism from the Press : 

Of the other speeches, which were on the whole very good, the one requiring special notice was that of 

Mr. Raghunath Narayen Khote. He availed himself of the opportunity presented by the meeting to denounce 

as utterly false and unfounded the assertion so persistently made in some quarters, that the Natives of this 
country arc not loyal, and their disloyalty is so inveterate that nothing that can be done will eradicate it. He 
said that the very meeting then assembled gave the lie to those reckless aspersions; and he added with 
considerable warmth, that gratitude and hospitalityr were hvo virtues for which the Natives of tliis country would 
not peld the palm to any people on earth. The people of India he maintained were grateful to the Government 
under which they live for the protection -which it afforded them against external enemies and internal disturbances ; 
they recognised to the full the advantages of European education and of freedom of speech ; and if they desired 
by peaceable and constitutional means to obtain other rights, to acquire for men of their own race the right to 
enter the higher branches of the administration, that shoidd not be attributed to disloyalty. His vigorous protest 
against mischievous -niisreprescnlations of Native feeling made a strong impression on all present, and Sii* 
Michael Westropp was the interpreter of the general feeling when he added the name of Mr. Raghunath to 
the list of Seerctaries for which the meeting was about to vote; it is needless to say, that the name was 
accepted -without a single dissentient This little episode was not the least interesting in the course of the 
proceedings ; the warmth and energy with which the speaker repelled, and indeed resented, the imputations of 
disloyalty so often made without the slightest warrant, if not in pure wantonness, secured for him the sympathy 
of all present, and the promptitude with which the honourable Chairman gave practical expression to that 
'sympathy, made a visible impression on the Native portion of the audience. This emphatic repudiation of 
disloyal feeling on the one hoiid, and the frank, acceptance of that repudiation on the other, will do all that 
was needed (if indeed an;^hing were needed) to confirm , the enfertie cordiale between the two grbat sections 
of this community, in labouring to gpve to the heir of the Emi»re a reception worthy, at once of ourselves and 
of his exalted destinies." 


Mr, Raghunath Nara3^n Khote was specially requested by .the Reception , Committee to accompany ■ the 
Prince to the Walkesbwar, Temple and to the Hindu' Burial and Cremation: Grounds, 'with the,, object of explaining 
to him their , origin .and present worlting. The Prince appearod 'highly ' delighted with' his visits ' and warmly 
thanked . Hi's conductor for his, courteous’ and' lucid explaua,tiojii', | When in rSJ'd an address; was voted by the 
.Municipal .Coii)oration of" ^Tubay to Her Majesty , the -Qiieep on ■ her , assumption ; of 'the additional title of 
Ebjpreais, of Mr. Khidte ,m^de an ablo ,spe«hj 'tail which , we quote the follb-Wng,: **^0 ielatiohs that 
'.'esdat ‘betwq;m''tlte , various States, .'and 'th'e Goy^taent/'iu' -India , reqiiireid ■ fe '' bd.'.-eijplidtly ; a?^d ' 

■uneqtdvpcaliy fojr it-iwill'lbel there in;'^me 

^ ; 'poiit : , .Sovi^^'V. 'that ^ 
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to understand that he is not an independent King, so as to rule over his kingdom in such manner as his 
caprices and whims may dictate, with perfect impunity or without interference from the paramount Power which 
exists in the land; and I therefore take the liberty to submit that this step is a masterl3' stroke of polic\'. 
As a patriotic native of this country I would certainly desire that the Native States be preserved in their 
integrity, but at the same time, for the happiness and welfare of my fellow-creatures living in those States, 1 
would certainly desire that their administration was conducted on principles of strict justice and morality', and that • 
any arbitrary deviation from those principles was not allowed to be perpetrated without redress to the aggrieved 
persons, and punishment to the perpetrators. The changed title will therefore, I submit, have the eifect of arousing 
the rulers, of all these Native States to a sense of their duty towards themselves, their subjects, and the British 

Government, to whom they are now avowedl}’, under the new title, responsible for the right and proper 

performance of the same. On the other hand, the Native Chiefs and Princes of India and Jtji^r subjects can 
now claim as a matter of right all assistance and advice in times of difficulty and trouble from tHe British ruling 
power in India and England.” Mr. Khote was amongst the few native gentlemen from Bombay who were invited 
by the Governor-General of India to the Delhi Imperial Assemblage of January rst, 1877, and he had the honor 
of receiving from the Viceroy a medal in commemoration of that great national event. 

In the monsoon of 1882 heavy floods carried off the greater portion of the village of Ilkal, in the Kaladgi 
tlistrict of Southern India. The inhabitants were thus overtaken by indescribable distress. The Revenue 
Commissioner S.D., Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S., who knew Mr. Khote well, wrote to him for assistance. That 
gentleman lost no time in setting himself to work, and with the co-operation of two others was able to collect 

-aubscriptions amounting to Rs. 18,000. In a letter to the Bombay Government on the subject, the Revenue 

Commissioner S.D, thus wrote on the occasion: — In the meantime, I had privately asked my old friend, 
Mr. Raghunath Naraycn Khote, C.LE., to set a subscription on foot in Bombay itself. He was at first met 
with assurances that, without Government assistance or influence, a private subscription would be impossible ; 
and he telegraphed to me that this was tlie general opinion. He, however, was not to be disheartened, but 
exerted himself with his usual energy, being aided most zealously from the outset by Mr. Sorabjee Framjee Patel, 
of Messrs. Framjee, Sands & Co., and subsequently by Mr. Vizbhukkandas Atmaram.” The Government hereupon 
passed the following resolution ; — “ The papers should be placed on the editors’ table, as suggested by the 
Commissioner S.D. The Governor in Council fully agrees with the Commissioner S.D., that the acts of 
disinterested benevolence recorded in these papers should be more publicly known, and is glad to learn that 
the Municipality of Ilkal, while duly acknowledging the liberal aid afforded, has taken measures to prevent a 
recurrence of the disaster, the effects of which it mitigated.” 

Mr. Raghunath’s services in public matters have been recognised by the Bombay Municipality, as is seen 
in the fact that one of the favorite promenades on the western seaside of Bombay, abutting on the Queen’s 
Road, is called after him the “ Khote Footpath,” At the commencement of 1883 ^ double honor awaited Mr. 
Khote, in being appointed to the Shrievalty of Bombay, and also to the Companionship of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. Commenting upon the latter appointment, the Times of India said : — “ Mr. Raghunath Narayen Khote’s 
admission to the Imperial Order is, we believe, intended not only as a recognition of that gentleman’s public 
spirit and loyalty, but as a compliment to our advanced civic institutions, with which the worthy Sheriff is 
so prominently identified. His selection as the representative of the Municipal institutions of Bombay is a 
most happy one, and will, we are sure, give the greatest satisfaction to all his colleagues, as well as to the 
general public.” The Governor also congratulated him *‘on this recognition by Her Majesty of your eminent 
worth and public services.” In April, 18S3, when the new Corporation of Bombay was formed, he was 
unanimously elected Chairman. He has been frequently imdted by the Government of Bombay to express his 
opinion on matters of public interest, and in a dispatch relating to the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill, popularly known 
as the " Ilbert Bill,” a portion of his speech made at a meeting of native citizens in the Town Hall was approvedly 
quoted. 

We conclude this sketch with the subjoined succinct resumd of his public services, which appeared in 
the Bombay Gazette on his appointment to the shrievalty: — “As announced elsewhere, Mr. Raghunath Narayen 
Khote has been appointed Sheriff of Bombay for the ensuing year. The choice made by His Excellency the 
Governor will, we think, be endorsed by the public generally. Mr. Raghunath’s services as a prominent citizen 
have extended over a number of years and are well knownjiP He was appointed a Justice of the Peace in 1868, 
when the chief control of Municipal affairs was vested in the Bench of Justices, the predecessors in that respect 
of the present Municipal Corporation ; and from that time, having taken an active part in Municipal affairs, he was 
frequently appointed a member of Committees of Enquiry into finance and account, in which capacity he worked well 
in the interest of the city. Since 1873, when the Municipal Corporation was called into existena by an Act of the 
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Legislative Council, he has been biennially elected the representative on the Corporation of the Malabar Hill and 
Mahaluxmee Ward, the residents of which are mostly European ofFcers, and merchants, and European gentlemen. 
Since the above-mentioned year, agmn the Corporation have marked their appreciation of Mr. Raghunath’s services 
by electing him a member of the Town Council, an honor which he has enjoyed uninterruptedly for nine years. 
The published proceedings of both these bodies testify to the zeal and assiduity with which he has worked, 
■not only at the general meetings, but also as a member of committees who have had laborious work of details 
to go through. As a citizen oi Bombay, Mr. Raghunath has taken an active share at almost every public 
meeting of the inhabitants, whether for discussing the measures of Government or initiating a movement for 
the public benefit. In i875i at a meeting held under the presidency of Sir Michael Westropp, laic Chici’ 
Justice, to concert measures for honoring His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on his arrival in Bombay, 
Mr. Raghunath^ unanimously elected one of the Secretaries to the Reception Committee, and worked hard 
in influencing subscriptions, and in making proper arrangements for the Prince’s reception, the results of which 
were very satisfactory. Again, during the famine of 1876-77 he was appointed Joint Sccretai^ of the Relief 
Committee with the late Honourable Morarjee Goculdas, C.I.E. The success which attended the work of the 
Relief Committee in collecting subscriptions, in the judicious distribution of the funds, in affording prompt and 
efficient relief to men, cattle, was in a measure attributable to the zeal and intelligence which the joint 
secretaries brought to bear upon the performance of their mulitfarious duties. Mr. Raghunath was one of th(' 
tew native gentlemen invited by Government as representative men from Bombay to attend the Imperial 
Assemblage on the ist Januaiy, i877i 'was presented by the Viceroy at Delhi with the medal struck in 
commeinoration of that occasion. The Sheriff-elect is an old resident of the city, of much mercantile experience, 
and generally sound views on public questions, and is well known among a wide circle of acquaintances, who 
will be gratified by his election to the shrievalty.” Mr. Khote, who is now sixty-eight years of age, but who 
carri^^ his years so well that he appears at least ten years younger, still continues to take as keen an interest in the 
Municipal affairs of the City as ever. His mother, who is about ninety years of age, is well versed in Sanskrit and 
in the religious books of the Hindus, which, considering the generally backward condition of women of India in 
point of education, must be regarded as a noteworthy instance of female culture in the country. 







The Late Naoroji Furdoonji, Esq., C.I.E. 

■ — 

E late Mr. Naoroji Furdoonji was born at Broach in Marcli, 1817, and there received 
his early education, afterwards proceeding to Surat for further instruction at the hands of 
the Rev. Thomas Salmon. Shortly after this, hib father had occasion to change his 
residence to Bombay, and young Naoroji was sent to the Native Education Society's 
School, where he made good progress in English and other subjects, and received prizes and 
scholarships for his proficiency. As a reward for his knowledge of the English language 
and of history, he received a silver medal from the hands of the Earl of Clare, the then Governor of Bombay. 
Subsequently Mr. Naoroji was employed as a teacher in the Native Education Society's School, and became 
generally known by the name of “Naoroji Master," an appellation which clung to him to the day of his 
death. He afterwards became an Assistant Professor in the Elphinstone Institution, where he took an active 
part in the educational movement which produced a new school of Native leaders in Bombay. An influential 
journal alluding to this movement, said: — “The then English Professors, Patton, Green, Harkness and Reid, 
had something of Dr, Arnold’s influence over the Native lads of their generation. Not Parsi reforms only, 
but all social reforms among the Natives generally sprang direct from their influence and their teaching Among 
the first disciples of these English masters were men like Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji, V. N. Mundlik, Sorabjee 
Shapootjee, and the late Dr. Bhau Daji, and of almost all these Elphinstonians, * Naoroji Master,' as he 
was called, was the first Native teacher. In college and out of it the professors and the students worked together. 
The tie was not broken when their relations were changed. When, indeed, this little body of enthusiastic 
students left college, they became, under the guidance of Mr. Naoroji, ardent and indefatigable reformers, 
finding friends and advisers not in their late professors only, but in such leading Europeans as Sir Erskinc Perry 
and Dr. Wilson. It was then that Mr, Naoroji tried to gallantly fight the battle of social reform amid volleys 
of abuse, and under the protection of the police. The first Pai^i Baronet stood aloof for a time, but the Cama 
family and the late Mr, Framjee Cowasjee espoused the side of the ‘ Young Bombay Party,' and the establishment 
of the Rost Gofiar newspaper gave them a recognised and, as years passed on, an influential organ. Assisted 
by their English supporters, the young reformers, Mr. Naoroji being the foremost, fought on undauntedly. 
To him is chiefly due the establishment of the first girls' school, the first Native library, the first literary society, 
the first debating club, the first political association, the first body for improving the condition of women, the first 
institution for social and religious reforms, the first law association, and the first educational psiodicals. The 
result of these organisations became apparent as years rolled on in the religious, social, and domestic relations 
of Parsi life." 

When only nineteen years of age, Mr. Naoroji accepted the position of Native secretary and translator 
to Sir Alexander Bums, the British Ambassador at the Court of Kabul. Whilst there, the reports which he 
contributed on the commerce of Afghanistan and Bokhara gained him much commendation from the Indian 
Government. In 1839 unfriendly relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan were brought about, by reason 
of certain suspicions as to the designs of Russia upon India. Accordingly a British army, under Sir John Keane, 
entered Afghanistan for the purpose of replacing Shah Shoojah on the throne, which had been usurped by Dost 
Mahomed. Within a few months, Kandahar, Guzni, and Kabul were taken, but the victors were hemmed in at 
Kabul by Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahomed, and Sir William Macnaghten and other officers were treacherously 
murdered. The remnant of the gallant army marched to Jelalabad, but being surrounded by hostile tribes, were 
massacred to a man. The English Ambassador and his retinue shared the terrible fate of the rest Fortunately 
for Mr. Naorc^ he was not then at Kabul, having received permission, on the occasion of the death of his 
father, to proceed to Bombay , in order to settle family afiairs. Sir Alexander Bums piarted with Mr. Naoroji 
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vith great regret, but expecting his speedy return, raised no serious objection to his departure. He, however, 
daced on record his high appreciation of the services of his assistant, and gave Mr. Naoroji a high certificate 
vith regard to his character and attainments. A very short time after the arrival of Mr. Naoroji in Bombay, 
he news arrived of the murder of Sir Alexander Bums, his brother, Lieutenant Bums, Captain Broadfoot, and 
others, when Mr. Naoroji was warmly congratulated upon his fortunate escape. He was a close and thoughtful 
abserver in his travels, and his reports above alluded to were invaluable. About the same time he contributed 
1 graphic account of his journey to those countries to the Bombay press ; and when the last Afghan war broke 
out, he published a private diary which he had kept while m Afghanistan, which proved of great interest. In 
1845 Mr. Naoroji was appointed an interpreter of the Supreme Court of Bombay, in which capacity he served 
until 1864, when he retired, receiving an address and valuable presents from his friends and colleagues. 

Having himself from official duty, Mr. Naoroji devoted himself to literature and to the service of the 

public, for whiclf his varied abilities and wide experience amply fitted him. He wrote several brochures and books 
both in English and Ouzerati j but perhaps the most remarkable of these works was that entitled ‘‘Tarikha 


Jarthost," in which he endeavoured to prove the probable date of the birth of the Parsi Prophet, Zoroaster, 
which he fixed at a period long anterior to that of Christ; he also carried on a keen controversy in the public 
press respecting the Zoroaatrian religion. In 1851 he started the Rahanoomai Mazdiasni Sabha, a religious 
society, of which he was the president till the time of his death. The Parsis entirely owe their present condition 
of religious freedom to this society, because it was the first institution of the kind which broke through the thousand 
and one religious prejudices which materially retarded the progress and civilization of the community. It was 
a labour of love with the deceased to bring the institution to its present flourishing condition. It had cost 
him years of harassing trouble and annoyance from the orthodox portion of the community, but by dint, of 
undaunted courage and energetic perseverance he was eventually able to accomplish, with the assistance of 
some of his well-known colleagues, that which was in fact the dream of his life. It was principally his labour 
in connection with the starting of the Bombay Association, a political body, in 1852, that prominently brought 
him to the notice of the public He was appointed Secretary to the Association, and it was in this capacity 
that he has rendered valuable and useful services to the Native community. He was, in fact, the guiding spirit 
of the Parsi Law Association, for it was mainly through his exertions that the Parsi community secured a 
Matrimonial and a Succession Act of their own. He devoted a great deal of his time and labour to these two 
questions, and his co-religionists often pubHdy thanked him for his disinterested and valuable services. Mr. 
Naoroji's opinion as regards the custom obtaining among his community in respect of these questions was 
sought by the local courts of justice, and his evidence was always accepted as correct and weighty on the point. 
He was also instrumental in establishing the Girls’ School Association, and might fairly be called the pioneer 
of female education amongst the Parsis, and for the matter of that, the entire Native community. In 1S63, the 
Association, in recognition of Mr. Naoroji’s valuable and enduring services, presented him with an excellent silver 
tea-set of the value of Rs. 2,500, and also set aside Rs, 1,500 for the purpose of establishing a scholarship in his 
name, to be given eveiy year to the most proficient gwh educated in the school He was a member of the 
committee appointed to manage the afiFairs of the J?arsi Gofiar, and contributed articles in English to its columns 
for a mimber of years. He played no unimportant part in the discussions on the Inam Commission, • whose 
proceedings, in the resumption of long-existing grants, he exposed with an unsparing hand. He was amongst 
the first to advocate the introduction of grand and j«tty juries into the judicia} system. 

Shortly after his resignation of his appointment under Government, Mr, Naoroji set sail for England, and 
subsequently paid two other visits to this country. Whilst here he gave several lectures in connection with the 
East India Association, and brought great influence to bear upon various Chambers of Commerce in favor of Inia. 
He also formed a^uaintsnee with many prominent State officials; gave evidence before the Indian Finance 
Committee, and did much towards enlisting English sympathy for the Natives of India. In 1873 he visited 
Guzerat, and personally enquired into the condition of the ryots, afterwards publishing the results of his enquiries 
On the occasion of the disastrous floods at Surat, Mr. Naoroji was appointed one of the honorary secretaries 
of the relief fund, m which capacity he rendered yeoman service. The connection of Mr. Naoroji with the 
Municipality of Bombay was so markedly important, that he has been tem'ed the father of that institution It 
has been said of him that ‘*hjs energy, his fluency, and his esmmple have done more than anythin? else to 
make tlxc Municipal Corpoj-atiou of Bombay the first r^pi^esecixtative body in India." Immediately after hid death 
the of anj^logiatic artidc, said :-«There.waa not a single question, whether it rented to important* 

matt^ hkc ^ the draJn^ the w^-supply or the Fire brigade of Bombay, or such A matlem as Urn 
^rchasc of a book or a common waratiis, which did not attract Mr. attention and Sw forth remarks 

for , or agamst, in the most lan^piage, without fei^ of He..S^s celebrated fw his , 



independence of character, and always spoke his mind without fear or favor. He was known for his punctual 
and regular presence at the meetings of the Town Council and the Corporation, and he invariably lent activit}- 
and sprightliness to the sometimes dull debates carried on in those bodies. Both the Town Council and the 
Corporation will lose in him an honest adviser, a keen and a clever debater, and one who could give them the 
benefit of his wide and varied experience in connection with municipal matters. There has, in fact, been no public 
movement in Bombay during the last twenty years in which Mr. Naoroji has not taken a prominent part" 

The many and valuable services of Mr. Naoroji gamed for him, in 18S4, the distinction of a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire, in honor of which event he was entertained at a public dinner, given at the 
residence of Mr. (now Sir) Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. Sir Jamsetjee Jijibhoy, Bart., C.S.I. presided, and in the 
course of an eloquent speech, said : — “ I am sure there is not one in this assembly — nay, I am sure there are 
hundreds outside the Parsi community — whose hearts glow with feelings of esteem and alfectionv^^ Mr. Naoroji. 
Who does not know Mr. Naoroji? And who that has known him can have failed to mark the sterling qualities 
of hu nature. His earnestness of purpose, his single-mindedness, his fearless advocacy of interests committed to his 
care, his determined adherence to principles that he has once settled upon for his line of action. In the warmth of 
my own feelings of admiration for his remarkable character, I do not propose to present to you an overdrawn picture 
of Mr. Naoroji's career. I know his detractors, if indeed he has any, may in the long and varied course of his public 
usefulness point to this or that isolated occasion when there has been to their thinking an error of judgment on his 
part, but in arriving at a just estimate of his claims it would be impossible even for his detractors to deny that his 
foibles are but few, his virtues many, and that during a long course of years he has devoted himself honestly, 
earnestly, and assiduously to the promotion of the welfare of his fellow-citizens and of his countrymen. Intolerant of 
jobbery in every shape, he has always been sedulous in exposing it wherever he had a scent of it, and no fear of 
opposition or of consequences of displeasing the great and the powerful ever made him flinch. It is impossible not 
to admire and respect such a character and career." The reply of Mr. Naoroji is so interesting, and he sets forth 
so picturesquely his remarkable career, that we have no hesitation in reproducing it in full. He said : — " I have 
worked hard, and have taken an active part in mra,sure5 having for their object the amelioration of the social, 
intellectual, and political condition of the community to which we all belong ; I have persevered in this labour of love 
through good report and bad report, and have encountered formidable difficulties, and have many times made 
considerable personal sacrifices. Not unfrequently I have been denounced as disloyal to the rule of our beneficent 
Sovereign, and threatened with ignominious dismissal from the public service. But having chalked out a course 
of action for myself, and having calculated all the risks, I have continued firm and steadfast in my path, and have, 
by dint of perseverance, overcome many of the difficulties which I encountered. You will, I trust, give me some 
credit for the part I took in organising and conducting the first political movement started in this Presidency in 1852, 
with the assistance of the principal members of the native community, for representing to Government the wants and 
aspirations of the people, and for protecting their interests. Our endeavours have, to a considerable extent, been 
successful in procuring redress of our grievances, and the modification of measures proposed by Government which 
were open to objection. The knowledge and experience acquired by our countrymen during the last three decades 
will be of great use and advantage hereafter. In regard to education, I take some pride to myself for having held 
the first scholarship instituted in Bombay, and for having for many years been connected with the most successful 
educational institutions, as Assistant Master of the Elphinstone Institution and Assistant Professor of the Elphinstone 
College. Our worthy chairman has referred in very flattering terms to the part I have taken in connection with the 
conduct and management of the afiairs of our Municipality. I have taken a warm interest in all Municipal matters, 
and have taken some pains to expose mismanagement, extravagance, and misappropriation of funds ; and I have 
endeavoured to bring about such changes and reforms as were necessary to place matters on a satisfactory footing, 
and to induce the Legislature to make a radical change in the constitution, and to procure for the citizens and 
ratepayers of Bombay the right of direct representation in flie Corporation. This was a most arduous and difficult 
task, which was eventually accomplished with the active aid and co-operation of our European and Native friends and 
Qur well-wishers. Permit me briefly to refer this large and influential gathering of my co-religionists to the efforts 
that have been made during the last thirty years in the interests of our own community. The Rahnooma-i- 
Mazdiashna Society has been established for the purpose of reforming the practices and observances borrowed from 
other sects^ and not enjoined in our faith, and for imparting a knowledge of religious precepts and moral duties 
to the rising generation of our tribe. The Parsi Girls* Association has been formed, and placed on a proper 
footing, for importing education to oua* females. Let me assure you, gentlemen, that in rendering the services 
I have referred to, I hjive not conferred any obligation or favor on my countrymen. I have simply done my 
duty as a memte of society. . I have acted according to the precepts inculcated by an eminent public writer, who 
justly regards ‘ every human life and every human action in the light of an eternal obligation to the race.* He says : 
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Mon does not live for himself alone. He lives for the good of others as well as of himself Every one has bis 
duties to perform, the richest as well as the poorest To some life is pleasure, to others suffering. But the best do 
not live for self-enjoj'ment or even for fame. Their strongest motire-power is hopeful, useful work in eveiy good 
cause.’ To gain the esteem of our fellow-countrymen, we should always do our du^ by promoting their welfare. 
Gentlemen, your appreciation of my labours will encourage me to continue my services for the good of the public— a 
cause which I espoused in the due discharge of the duty which 1 owe to my country. On my retirement from the 
public service in iBlij,, I received a valuable testimonial; and now, on the distinguished honor which has been 
conferred upon me by Her Majesty’s Government, you have been pleased to pay me another high compliment, which 
has made an indelible impression on my mind, and for which I feel grateful to the kind friends who have come 
fortvard to do me honor this evening. In conclusion, let me express my best wishes for the welfare and prosperity of 
our country, wM has made great pre^s under the benign sway of our beloved Sovereign" 

Mr. Kaowji died on the 22nd of September, 1885, * prolonged illness, at the age of sixty-eight, and 

the news of his demise occasioned striking manifestations of popular grief. Crowds of his ccHreligionists flocked 
to his house, and afterwards followed his remains to the Tower of Silence, The newspapers came out with long 
and eulogistic notices of the public career and worth of the deceased The Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, Captain— now Sir— Henry Morland, sent circulars to Lodges throughout the country 
directing the brethren to dress thesw'eral appurtenances belonging to their Lodges in black, and to wear tlicir 
proper badges of mourning for sixty days, the deceased being Substitute Grand Master of all Scottish Frceniasoniy 
In India. In the circular he was described as "a faithful and zealous member of the Craft, whose memoiy i$ 
entitled to be honored, as that of all men who live honestly and honorably, and do the duties of life and of 
thdr station zealously and faithfuUy-not for gain or for profit, not for reward, honor, or emolument, but because 
they are, duties in this world. By his removal the pfllars of our Grand Lodge are shaken." The Municipal 
Corporation suspended their sitting out of respect 'to his memory, several members dwelling in feeling words on 
the great loss they had sustained. The Totvu Council, of whicli Mr. Naoroji was a member, passed ihe following 
resolution . That the Topm Council desire to record their deep sense of the. many eminent services rendered to 
the public, of Bombay' t>y their valued colleague, the late Mr. Naoroji Furdoonji, Companion of the Order of the 
ladmn Empire, more espedallyas a member of the Gouucil during thd past, ten yeare, and as one who for double 
that period wm the constant, conscientious, and trusted representative of the , ratepayers in ,sncct!ssive Municipal 
Administmtiohs in the City," , No sign was wanting that the 'whole community realised thdr loss in the death' of 
tHs "Tribune of the peopfo," as' he itefeervedly called. , ' 




